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TO 


THE KING. 

SiK, 

The Fine Arts hav^j ever been enco\i- 
raged by wise Princes, not singly for pri¬ 
vate amusement, but for their beneficial 
influence in society. Bj uniting difterent 
ranks in the same elegant pleasures, they 
promote benevolence: by cherishing love 
of order, they enforce submission to 
government; and by inspiring delicaoy 
of feeling, they make regular govern¬ 
ment a double blessing. 

These considerations embolden me to 
hope for your Majesty’s patronage in 
behalf o_f the following woi'k, which 
treats of the Fine Arts, and attempts to 
form a standard of taste, by unfolding 
those principles that ought to govern 
the taste of every individual. 
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' is riare, to find one born with such 
delicacjr pf feeling, as not to need in- 
^uctio^: it is equally rare to find one 
sd low in feej/ing, as not to be capable of 
in&triiction. And yet, to refine our 
taste with respect to beauties of art or 
of nature, is scarce endeavoured in any 
seminary of learning; a; lamentable de¬ 
fect, considering how early in life taste 
is susceptible, of culture, and how diffi¬ 
cult to reform it if unhappily perverted. 
To furnish materials for supplying that 
defect, was an additional motive for the 
present undertaking. 

^ r To promote the* Fine Arla-in Britain, 
•l|jis become of greater importanfee^than 
is generally imagined. A flourishing 
commerce begets opulence; and opu¬ 
lence, inflaming our appetite for plea¬ 
sure, is .commonly vented on luxury, 
and on everjif'sensual gratification: sel¬ 
fishness rears its head, becomes fashion¬ 
able,. and, infecting all' ranks, extin¬ 
guishes the amor patrice, and every spark 
of public spirit. To prevent or to retar d 
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such fatal corruption, the genius; of an 
Alfred cannot devise any means' more 
efficacious, than the venting jpulence. 
upon the Fine Arts: riches |o'employed, 
instead of encouraging vice, .will excite 
both public and private virtue. Of this 
happy effect, ancieiff Greece furnishes 
one shining instance j and why should 
we despair of anoth^ in Britain ? 

In the commeiiciment of ah auspi- - 
cious reign, eitd even in that early period 
of life when pleasure commonly is the 
sole pursuit, your Majesty has uniformly ' 
displayed to a delighted people, the 
noblest, principles ripened by early cul¬ 
ture ; and, for that reason, you will W 
the more disposed to favour every ra¬ 
tional plan foraidvanciug the art of train¬ 
ing up youth. Among the many branches 
of education, that which tends, to. make 
deep impressions of Virtue, ought to 
be a fundamental objhcf'in a well-regu¬ 
lated government: for depravity of manr 
ners will render ineffedlual the most salu¬ 
tary laws j and, in the midst of opuleilce,^ 



what means to prevent such de¬ 

pravity but *early and virtuous disci¬ 
pline ? The British discipline is suscep¬ 
tible qf grfe^ improvements; and if we 
Gfift hope for thbm, it must be from a 
young and accomplished 'Prince, emi¬ 
nently sensible of their importance. To 
establish a complete system of educa¬ 
tion, seems reserved'’by Proyidfence'for a 
Sovereign who commands the hearts of 
his subjects. Success wiU crov^n the 
undertaking, and, endear Gje.orge the 
Thiru to our latest posterity. 

The most eleyated and tnost refined 
pleasure of hmnan nature, is enjoyed 
by a virtuous Prince governing a virtu¬ 
ous people; and that, by perfecting the 
great system of education, your Majesty 
may vejy long enjoy this pleasure, is the 
ardent wish of 

t ■ 

Your Majesty’s 

• Devoted Subject, 

HENRY HOME. 

December, 176J. * 
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EMMESTS OF GRITICISM. 


chapter I. 

J^ercta^mujindJLdeaa in a Train. 

While awake we are conscious of a continued 
train of perceptions passing in our minds. It 
requires no activity to carry'o% nor can we at 
wUl add an idea to this train, \^hich is not re¬ 
gulated by chance. 

The notions by which things are linked have 
great influence in directing the ttmn of thought. 
The inherent properties of ejlipifal objects are 
not more remarkable than the varioul'tielations 
that connect them together. Cause and eflect, 
contiguity in time-and place, high and low, prior 
and posterior, resemblance, contrast, and a 
thousand other relations, connect things without- 
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No sin^;^ object appears solitary and de- 
|)id of connedtipii; some arc intimately, some 
phdy connected; some near, others remote. 
'Ehe . train of thought is chiefly regulated by 
those relations. An external object suggests to 
the mind others witli which it is related: thus 
the train of thoughts is^composcd. Such is the 
law of succession, which must be natural because 
it governs all human things. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, as after a profound sleep, an idea arises in 
the mind without any perceived connexion. 

We *0011 attend to some ideas and dismiss 
others. Among objects connected one suggests 
many of its relations; choice is afforded; we 
can elect one and reject others. We can insist 
on what is commonly the slighter connexion. 
Ideas left to their natural course are continued 
through the strictest connexions: tlie mind ex¬ 
tend s its view to a son more readily than to a 
seiwant; and more readily to a neighbour than 
to one living at a distance. We cannot, however, 
dissolve the train, though we may vary the 
order. So far our power extends; and it is 
sufficient for all useful purposes. 

A subject that accords with the tone of the 
mind is always welcome; thus, in good spirits 
a cheerful subject will be introduced by the 
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slightest connexion; and one that is melancholy, 
in low spirits, an interestingksubject is recalled 
from time to time, by any connexion indifferently 
strong or weak, as in this finely touched relation 
to a rich cargo at sea:— 

My wind, cooling my broth, • 

Would blow me to an B|gie, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

1 should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats. 

And see my wealthy Andrew deck’d in sand 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, ^ 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church. 

And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching but my gentle VKsel’s side. 

Would scatter all the spices on the stream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks; 

And, in a word, but now worth this, 

. And now worth nothing. 

Merch. OF Venice, Act I. Sc. 1. 

In the minds of some persons, thoughts and 
circumstances crowd upon each other by the 
slightest connexions. I ascribe this to a blunt¬ 
ness in the discerning faculty; and such a person 
has usually a great flow of ideas, because they 
are introduced by any relations indifferently. 
This doctrine is in a lively manner illustrated by 
^akespeare. 

B 2 
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Falstaff. Wbat is the gross snm that I owe thee? 

Hoftess. Mari^, if ^lou wert an honest man, thyself and 
thy money too. Them didst swear to me on a parcel gilt 
goblet, sitting i» my Dolphin chamber, at the round 
.tablh, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in Whitsun-week, 
when the Prince broke thy head for likening him to a 
singing man of Windftrr, thou did’st ywear to me then, 
as I was washing thy wounej, to marry me, and make me 
my lady, thy wife. Canst thou deny it ? Did not Good- 
wife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and call me 
Gossip Quickly f coming in to borrow a mesa of vinegar; 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns; whereby thou 
didst desire to eat some; whereby I told thee they were 
ill for a green wound. And didst not thou, when she was 
gone down stairs desire me , to be no mote so familiarity 
with such poor people, saying that ere long they should 
call me madam ? And didst thou not kiss me, and bid me 
fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now to thy book 
oath; deny it if thou canst? 

Second Part, Hen IV. Act. II. Sc. 2. 

On the other hand, a man of an accurate 
judgment cannot have a flow of ideas; because 
the slighter relations, making no flgure in his 
mind, have no power to introduce ideas; thence 
an accurate judgment is not friendly to eloquence. 
A comprehensive memory is seldom connected 
with a good judgment. 

Wit and judgment are seldom united. Wit 
joins things by distant and fanciful relations that 
occur only to those who make every relation 
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equally welcome. Hence wit is incompatible 
with a solid judgment. Memory and wit are 
oiten conjoined; eiolid judgment seldom with 
either. • 

There is order as well as connexion in the 
succesaon of our ideas. The principle of order 
governs the arrangement of perceptions, ideas 
and actions. Sheep in a fold, trees in a field, 
may l>e indifferently surveyed, because they are 
equal in rank. In things of unequal rank, we 
descend from the principal subject to its acces¬ 
sories ; we enter not into a minute consideration 
of constituent parts till the thing be surveyed 
as a whole. Our ideas are governed by the same 
principle. 

The principle of (wder is conspicuous with 
regard to natural objects, as bodies in motion; 
the mind falls with a heavy body, descends with 
a river, rises with smoke. In tracing a family 
we begin with the founder; musing on an oak, 
we be^n at the trunk and mount to the branches. 
In historical facts we proceed in the order of 
time, and through the chmn of causes and 
effects. 

In science we proceed frdm effects to causes; 
from particular propositions to general ones. In 
an historical chain evel^ event is particular; there 
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is nothing to bias the mind from the order of 
nature. In science, many experiments come 
under one cause ; many causes come under one 
more general. From particular effects to general 
cauSes, we feel an expansion of mind, more 
pleasing than what arises from following the or¬ 
der of nature. These observations furnish 
materials for instituting a comparison between 
the synthetic and analytic methods of reasoning. 
The synthetic, descending from principles to 
consequences, is more agreeable to the strict¬ 
ness of ^rder; in the analytic we feel the pleas- 
sure of mounting upwards, which is very 
agreeable to the imagination. 

Wo are framed by nature to relish order and 
connexion; and the influence of order greatly 
sways the mind of man. Grandeur makes a 
deep impression, and inclines us to proceed from 
small to great. But order prevails over that' 
tendeilby, and affords pleasure as well as facility 
in passing from a whole to its parts, from a 
subject to its ornaments. Elevation, touches the 
mind, which, in rising to elevated objects, derives 
pleasure. The course of nature has a greater 
influence than elevation; hence the pleasure of 
falling with rain and descending with a rivet 
prevails over that of mo^ftiting upward. The 
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beauty of smoke ascending in a calm morning 
is delightful, because the course of nature is 
joined with elevation. 

Every work of art conformable to the natural 
course of our ideas is so far agreeable ; ef ery 
work of art that reverses that order is so far dis¬ 
agreeable. In every such work orderly arrange¬ 
ment and mutual comibxion are requisite. As 
these prevail, the composition pleases us. Homer 
is defective in order mid connexion, and Pindar 
more remarkably. In Horace there is no fault 
more conspicuous than want of connei^n. Of 
Virgil’s Georgies the parts are ill connected; the 
trauations are neither sweet nor easy; as, for 
example, the description of the five zones in 
Book I. In the Lutrin, the goddess of Discord 
is introduced without any conneiaon. The two 
prefaces of Sallust will suit any subject as well 
*as history. 

Episodes in narrative poems demand* some 
degree of union, as between principal and ac¬ 
cessory. The descent of riSneas into Tartarus 
is neither necessary nor natural, for the princi¬ 
pal action is too long suspended. The same 
objection lies against the elaborate description of 
Fame in the .^neid. 

New objects introdi£ed in description are made 
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more or less welcome ia proportion to the degree 
of their connexion with the principal subject. 
Relations make no capital figure in the mind, 
some being tra|>sitory, others trivial; they are 
links that unite perceptions and produce con¬ 
nexion of action. An original propensity pro¬ 
vides for the regular order of our actions; and 
order and connexion iiftroduce method in the 
management of our affairs. For without them 
our conduct would be fluctuating and desultory, 
and we should be constantly at the mercy of 
chance. 


CHAPTER II. 

Emotions and Passions. 

We give the names of passion and emotion to 
those feelings raised jn us by extemalSobjects, 
which have addressed the eye or the ear. Hence 
the connexion of emotions and passions with the 
fine arts, which give pleasure to the eye and ear, 
and never once condescend to gratify any of the 
inferior senses. We shall now delineate that 
connexion, to ascertain what power the fine artrf 
have to raise emotions and passions. To those 
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who desire to excel in the line arts tihat branch 
of knowledge is indispensable: without it cri¬ 
ticism is abandoned to chance. The principles 
of the line arts open a direct avenue to the heart; 
they disclose its desires, motives and actions. 
We shall divide the subject into several sections 
for the sake of perspicuity. 

* Paet I. 

Causes unfMed of the Emotions and Passions. 

Section 1. —Difference htlween Enwtj^ and 

Passion.—Causes most general and common. 

—Passion considered as productive of Action. 

No emotion or passion springs upon the mind 
without a*cau8e. If I love a person it is for 
good qualities or good offices; if I have resent¬ 
ment against any one, it njust be for an injury 
he. has done me; and I cannot pity one who is 
under nO* distress of body o#of mind. These cir¬ 
cumstances are not indifferent; the good quali¬ 
ties or good offices that attract my love, are an¬ 
tecedently agr^able; if an injury did not give 
uneasiness, it would not occasion resentment 
agmnst the author; nor would the passion of 
jlfty be raised by an object in distress if that ob¬ 
ject did not give pain. 
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W® love what is f^reeable } we hate what is 
disagreeable. CerUun external objects instanta^ 
neously give us pleasure or pain; a gently 
flowing river, » smooth extended plain, a spread¬ 
ing oak, a towering hill, are objects of sight that 
raise pleasant emotions; a barren heath, a dirty 
marsh, a rotten carcase, raise painful emotions. 
Of these emotions, tlftfs' produced, we inquire 
for no other cause, but merely the presence of 
the object. And these things raise emotions by 
means of their properties and qualities, as the 
size, fosce, fluency of a river. 

The internal qualities, power, discernment, 
wit, mildness, sympathy, courage, benevolence, 
are agi’eeable in a high degree, and' instantane¬ 
ously excite pleasant emotions, Tlte opposite 
qualities, dulness, peevishness, inhumanity, cow¬ 
ardice, occasion painful emotions. Graceful 
motion, genteel behaviour, excite pleasant emo¬ 
tions instantaneously. This true eharacter, 
intention, is discovered by reflection. A purse 
given in discharge of a debt excites less pleasure, 
than if given out of charity to relieve a virtuous 
family in want. Actions are qualified by inten¬ 
tion, not by the event. Hiunan actions are 
perceived to be right or wrong, and that p«- 
ception qualifies the pleasure or pain resulting 
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from them. Emottons also are raised in us by 
the feelings of our fellow-creatures. We share 
the pain of a man in distress; in joy we partake 
of our neighbour's pleasure. • 

The recollection of actions, whether ^le^nt 
or painful, excite in us correspondent emotions. 
We remember with pleasure a field laid out 
with taste, a generous action, an ungracious 
speech; but in this case our emotion is fainter 
than in the former. 

Desire follows some emotions, not others. 
We desire to reward or to imitate a virtuous 
action; a beautiful garden, a magnificent 
building, may be viewed without being desired; 
and we long to punish the author of a wicked 
deed. fUanimate objects often raise emotions 
accompanied by desire, as the goods of fortune; 
and the-desire when immoderate, obtains the 
name of avwrice. We desire to possess a picture 
exposed to sale, not that in the possession of a 
Princfe. 

A pas^n differs from an emotion in this 
respect4 passion foUows desire, and emotion 
passes away without exciting any desire. By 
desire, we mean that internal act influencing the 
will, ^d in this respect it differs from a wish. 
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'*We proceed now to consider passion with 
respect to its power of producing action. 

, No man proceeds to action but by means of 
an antecedent desire or impulse; therefore, where 
there* is»no desire there is no action. This 
opens another distinction between emotions and 
passions. The former being without desire, are 
in their nature quiescent * the desire included in 
the latter, prompts one to act in order to fulfil 
that desire, in other words, to gratify passion. 

Passion is that thing or being, which, by rais¬ 
ing desire, converts an emotion into a passion. 
The cbject of passion is that which excites it; a 
man who injures me becomes the object of my 
resentment. Thus the cause trf passiem and its 
object, are the same in different respects. An 
emotkm may have a cause, but not an object. 

The objects of our passions are either general 
or particular; fame, hcoiour, &c. are general; 
a house, a garden, &c. are particular objects. 
The passions directed to general objects are’ 
termed appetites; directed to particular objects 
they retain their proper name: hence we say 
an appetite for glory, the passion of friendship. 
A passion comes after its object has been pre¬ 
sented, an appetite exists before it; thus the 
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appetite of hunger is directed to food. We act 
caknly when moved without violent impulse; 
we hurry to action when inflamed by a strong 
impulse. ’ • ^ 

The actions of brutes are dictated by instinct, 
without any view to consequences: man is 
governed by reason; he acts with deliberation, 
Jiis actions have an end in view; yet are there 
human actions not governed by reason, nor done 
with any view to consequence^, as in the case of 
infants, who are mostly gov&ned by instinct; 
and even of grown persons famishing with 
hunger, without regard to its salutary effects. 
The miser converts meaiis into an end in accu¬ 
mulating wealth without’the least view of use. 

An imtinctive passion impels us to act blindly 
without any view to consequences; it is delibe- 
raUve when subject to reason, and prompting 
with a view to an end. ’ Desire to bring about 
an end is termed a motive with respect to its 
power of determining tone to act. Passion is 
the cause of instinct^e actions, which have no 
motive, because the^are done without any view 
to consequences. 

The gratification of desire is pleasant; the 
foresight of that pleasure becomes often an addi¬ 
tional motive for acting. The child eats from 
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the impulse of hunger; a young man has the 
additional pleasure of gratification; an old man, 
because eating contributes to health, has an 

additional motive. 

♦ 

These premises determine what passions and 
actions are selfish, and what social. The 
end ascertains the class to which they belong. 
Where the end in view is ray own good, they 
are selfish; where the end in view is the good 
of another, they are social. Instinctive actions 
are neither social nor selfish; thus eating when 
prompted by nature, is neither social nor selfish; 
but add the motive that it will contribute to my 
health, and it becomes in a measure selfish. 
When affection moves me to act for my friend’s 
happiness, without regard to my own gratifi¬ 
cation, the action is social; if my o^vn happiness 
be consulted, it is partly selfish. A just action 
prompted by the principle of duty, is neither 
social nor selfish; performed with a view to the 
jdeasure of gratification, it is selfish. Love and 
gratitude to a benefactor, are purely social. An 
action done to gratify my apibitious inews, is 
selfish. Reseiitmcnt from the gratification of 
passiem is selfish; it is dissocial when revenge 
aims at the destruction of the object. All 
motives to action do not then spring from 
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seij-lme. Every one, however, has a direct per¬ 
ception of self. 

Some circumstances make beings or things fit 
objects for desire, others not. • A 'thing beyond 
our reach is not desired. No man desires to 
walk on the clouds, because the desire would be 
absurd. Where the prospect of attainment is 
faint, the object selSom raises strong -desire. 
The beauty of a princess, rarely excites.love in a 
peasant. Objects equally within our reach, 
raise emotions in different degrees; the desire 
accompanying these emotions is proportioned 
to its cause. The emotion caused by a rational 
being is* stronger than that caused by an animal 
without reason; and an emotion raised by such 
an animal is stronger than what would be raised 
by an inanimate object. Hence, though every 
emotion accompanied with desire, is strictly 
speaking a passion; yet none of those are deno¬ 
minated passions, but where a sensible being, 
capable of pleasure or pain, is the object. 

Section II.-— TAe Power of Sounds to raise 
Emotions and Passions. 

Of all external objects, rational beings liave 
the most powerful influence in rmsing emotions 
and passions; and as speech is the most powerful 
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of all the means by which one human being can 
display itself to another, the objects of the eye 
must yield preference to those of the ear. 
Sounds may raisfe terror or mirth. Music in 
conjunction with words has a commanding influ¬ 
ence over the mind. It commands a variety of 
emotions, and may be made to promote luxury 
and effeminacy. But with respect to its refined 
pleasures, music goes hand in hand with gar¬ 
dening and architecture, her sister arts, in 
humanizing and polishing the mind. If autho¬ 
rity be required, hear Polybius. “ As the 
Arcadians have always been celebrated for their 
piety, humanity and hospitality, we are naturally 
led to inquire, how it has happened that the 
Cynsetheans are distinguished from the other 
Arcadians by savage manners, wickedness and 
cruelty ? I can attribute this difference to no 
other cause, but a total neglect among the people 
of Cynsetha, of an institution established among 
the ancient Arcadians with a nice regard to their 
manners and climate; I mean the discipline and 
exercise of that genuine and perfect music, which 
is useful in every state, but necessary to the 
Arcadians; whose manners, originally rigid and 
austere, made it of the greatest importance to 
incorporate this art into the very essence of their 
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government. All men know that, in Arca¬ 
dia, the children are early taught to perform 
hymns and songs, composed in honour of their 
gods and heroes; and that when they have 
learned the music of Timotheus and Fhiloxenus, 
they assemble yearly in the public theatres, 
dancing with emulation to the sound of flutes, 
and acting in games adapted to their tender 
years. The Arcadians, even in tlieir priv^fe 
feasts, never employ hirelings, but each man 
sings in his turn. They are also taught all the 
military steps and motions, to the sound of 
instruments, which they perform yearly in the 
theatres, at the public charge. To me it is 
evident, that their solemnities were introduced, 
not for idle pleasure, but to soften the rough 
and stubborn temper of the Arcadians, occa¬ 
sioned by the coldness of a high country. But 
the Cynaetheans, neglecting these arts, have 
become so fierce and sav^e, that there is not 
another city in Greece so remarkable for frequent 
and great enormities. This consideration ought to 
encourage the Arcadians never to relax in any 
degree, their musical discipline; and it ought to 
open the eyes of the Cynsethegns, and make 
them sensible of what importance it would be to 
restore music to their city, and every discipline 
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that may soften their manners; for otherwise 
they can never hope to subdue their brutal 
ferocity.”— Lib. IV. Cap. 3. 

Music, howeler, as in the licentious court of 
Charles II. of England, corrupted the manners 
of the people; and comedy, which copied the 
practices of the great then, engendered a pest, 
the virulence of which remains to our own times. 
Cljpracters replete with vice, are decked out in 
wit, sprightliness, and good humour. The 
infection of a licentious playhouse sj#eads 
through all ranks. Sir Harry Wildair, has 
completed many a rake. His humble Imitator, 
Ranger, in the Suspicious Husband, spreads the 
influence of that character. What woman, tinc¬ 
tured with playhouse morals, would not rather 
be Lady Townley than Lady Grace. In the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, two ladies not more 
rema^able for mirth and spirit, than for purity 
of manners, entertain and delight us. Wit and 
spri^tliness are not therefore better fitted to a 
vicious thin a virtuous character. 

Section III .—Causes of the emotion of Joy 
and Sorrow. 

An emotion accompanied with desire is called 
a passion; when the desire is fulfilled, the pas- 
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sion is gratified; the gratification is pleasant, 
and ^ects us with joy. The exception is, a 
man stung with remorse who desires to chastise 
and punish himself. The joy df gratification is 
called an emotion, because it makes us happy in 
our present situation; on the contrary, sorrow is 
the result of an evei^t opposite to what we 
desired. 

An event fortunate or unfortunate, that falls 
out W accident, and concerns us or our con- 
nexiOTs, gives us joy or sorrow, according to its 
result. Joy arises to a great height upon the 
removal of any violent distress of mind or body; 
in no situation does sorrow rise to a greater 
height than upon the removal of what makes us 
happy. The sensibility of our nature accounts 
for these effects. The principle of contrast is 
another cause; joy arising upon the removal of 
pain is increased by contrast when we ^ect 
upon our former distress; an emotion of soiyow, 
upon being deprived of any good, is increased 
by contrast, when we reflect upon ^r former 
happiness. 

Jaffier. There’s not a wretch who lives on common 
charity, * 

' But’s happier than me. For I have known 
The luscious sheets of plenty; every night 
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Have s|ept with soft content about tny head, 

And never wak^ but to a joyful morning. 

Yet now must fall like a full ear of com. 

Whose blossongs ’scap’d, yet’s wither'd in the ripening. 
« Venice PreserveA—Act 1, Sc. 1. 

The extreme pleasure arising from a cessation 
of bodilj pain, is not of itself a pleasure, but a 
mixed emotion, partly pleasant, partly painful. 
When the brisk circulation of animal spirits has 
subsided, the joy that arises upon the diminution 
of acute bodily pain, soon vanishes, leavi% in 
the undisturbed possession that degree of pain 
which remains. 

Section IV .—Sympathetic emotion of Virtue 
and its Cause. 

A signal act of gratitude produces in the spec¬ 
tator or reader, love or esteem for the author, 
and a desire to perform acts of gratitude without 
reference to any one object. In this state the 
mind wonderfully bent upon an object, neglects 
no opporimity to vent itself. In such a state 
favours are returned double. 

A courageous action produces in the spectator 
the passion of^iJmiration directed to the author, 
and also a separate feeling, which may be called 
an emotion of courage, becaus<f when under its 
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influence, he is conscious of boldness and intre¬ 
pidity, and longs for proper objects upon which 
to exert this emotion. 

So full of valour that they smote<he air 
For breathing in their faces. * 

Tempest^Act. IF. Se. 1. 

The emotions, raised by martial mosic are all 
of this nature : they have no object; so also the 
grief or pity raised by melancholy music is 
without an object. In this consists also the ex- 
trenft delight every one has in the histories of 
coiftiuerors and heroes. 

This singular feeling we term tlie sympathetic 
emotion of virtue: it resemble, the appetites of 
nature, hunger, thirst, animal love, and in no 
case is the mind more solicitous for a proper 
object, then when under the influence of any of 
these appetites. This feeling is raised in the 
mind only by virtuous actions. No man has a 
propensity to vice as such; a wicked deed dis¬ 
gusts us; and this abhorrence is a strong antidote 
against vice, as long as any impressiwi remains 
of the wicked action. This emotion bestows 
upon good example the utmost influence by 
prompting us to imitate what ||fe admire, and 
every exercise of virtue, mental or external, 
leads to habit. A dispositbn of the mind, like 
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a - liinb of the body, becomes stronger by 
exercise. Every person may thermore acqmre 
a settled habit of virtue. Intercourse with.men 
of worth, histories of generous and disinterested 
actions, and frequent meditation upon them, 
keep the sympathetic emotion in constant 
exercise, which, by degrees, introduces q, habit 
and confirms the authority of virtue. With 
respect to education in particular, what a 
spacious and commodious avenue is here opened 
to the heart of a young person. 

Section V.— In mcmy instances one Emotion 

is productive of another. The same of 

Passions. 

The relations by which things are connected 
have a remarkable influence in the production of 
emotions and passions. An agreeable object 
makes every thing connected with it appear 
agreeable. The mind gliding sweetly and 
easly through related objects, carries along the 
agreeable properties it meets in its passage and 
bestows them on the present object, which there^ 
by fqipears more agreeable than when considered 
a part. Thisupropenaty is sometimes so vir 
goroua as to convert defects into {wopenties.' 
The wry neck of Alexander was mutated by his 
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courtiers as a real beauty, without intention to 
flatter. So 3id the satellites of Hotspur; for 
which see what the Lady Piercy saith of her lord. 

The same communication of <^assion obtains 
in the relation of principal and accessory. 
Pride, of which self is the object, expands itself 
upon a house, a garden, servants, equipage, and 
every accessory. A lover addresses the glove 
belonging to his mistress as a 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine. 

Veneration for relics has the same natural 
foundation. A temple is in a proper sense an 
accessory to the deity to which it is dedicated. 
Diana is chaste—so is her temple, and the very 
icicle which hangs on it. 

The noble sister of tublicola. 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple. 

C0R101.ANUS, Act V. Sc. 3 . 

The respect and esteem which the great, 
powerful, and q)ulent command, gives cur¬ 
rency to what is called the fashion, in dress, 
maimers, connections and taste. By the s&ie 
easiness of communication, every %ad quality of 
an enemy is spread to all its connexions. Thus 
the house in which Eavaillac was bom was 
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rased to the ground; the Swiss suffer no pea¬ 
cocks to live, because the Duke of Austria, their 
ancient enemy, wears a peacock’s tail in his 
crest. Even the bearer of bad tidings, because 
an object of aversion, cannot escape: — 

Fellow, begone; I cannot brook thy sight. 

This news hath made tj^ee a most ngly man. 

King John, Act 111. Sc. I. 

Yet the^rst messenger of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after, as a sullen bell 
Remember’d, tolling a departed friend. 

Second Part, Henry IV. Act. I. Sc, 1. 

The object, however, from which such pro¬ 
perties are borrowed, must be such as to wann 
the mind and inflame the imagination. But 
these emotions are secondary, being occasioned 
by antecedent, and primary emotions and pas¬ 
sions. A secondary emotion may readily swell 
into a passion from the accessory object, pro- 
videdythe accessory lie a proper object for desire. 
Thus it often .happens that one passion is often 
productive of another. Self love generates love 
to children. Remorse for betraying a Mend or 
murdering an enemy in cold blood, makes a man 
hate himself; in that state, he is not conscious 
of affection to his children, but rather of disgust 
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or ill will. The hatred*he has for himscK, is 
expanded upon his children. 

Self-love is expanded to blood relations, and 
the passion communicates itself i)# proportion to 
the degree of connexion. Self-love extends e^en 
to things inanimate, the property a man calls 
his own. . 

Friendship, less vigordus than self-love, is less 
apt to communicate itself to the friend’s children 
or other relations. There are, however, in¬ 
stances of this. And in the matrimonial state 
friendship may go higher than in any other con¬ 
dition, as where Belvidera suing to her father 
for pardon, pleads her mother’s merits and the 
resemblance she bore to her mother. 

Prinli. My daughter! 

Belvidera. Yes. Your daughter, by a mother 
Virtuous and noble, faithful to your honour. 

Obedient to your will, kind to your wishes. 

Dear to your arm^. By all the joys she gave you 
When in her blooming years she was your treasure. 

Look kindly on me ; in my face behold 
The lineaments of her’s y' have kiss'd so often. 

Pleading the cause of your poor cast off child. 

And again,— 

Belvidera. Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
By the dear ashes of my tender mother: 

She would have pitied me, had fate yet spared her. 

Venice Preskkved, Act V. Sc. I. 


c 
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This explains why §xiy meritorious action, or 
any illustrious qualification, in my son or my 
friend, is apt to make me over-value myself; if 
•I value my friend’s wife or son upon account of 
their connexion with him, it is still more natural 
that I shoxdd value myself upon account of my 
coflnexion with hint.- 

The affection we hseve for any man begets in 
us good will to his friends, and ill will to his 
enemies. Thus Antony, when anxious to rouse 
the feelings of tlie multitude, is made to excite 
grief in his hearers, by dwelling upon the de¬ 
plorable loss of so great a man: this passion, 
interesting them strongly in Cmsar’s fate, could 
not fail to produce a lively sense of the treachery 
and cruelty of the conspirators; an infallible 
method to inflame the resentment of the people 
beyond all bounds: 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii.- 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cmsar follow’d it; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
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If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 

Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Caesar lov’d him! 

This, this, was the unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him statj 
Ingratitude* more strong than traitor’s arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty neaut; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar feli. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls 1 what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? look you here 1 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, by traitors. 

Julius C>Es.rn, Act III. Sc. 2. 

Had Antony endeavoured to excite his audi¬ 
ence to vengeance, without paving the way by 
raising their grief, his speech would not have 
made the same impression. 

Hatred, and other dissocial passions, produce 
effects directly opposite to those above mentioned. 
If I hate a man, his children, his relations, nay, 
his property, become to me objects of aversion: 
his enemies, on the oth^jr hand, I am disposed 
to esteem. 
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The more slight and transitory relations are 
not favourahle to the communication of passions 
as when sudden and violent. 

» The sense pf order influences this passion in 
nafture to descend from parents to children by an 
easy transition; the ascent to a parent, contrary 
to that order, makes the transition more difficult. 
Gratitude to a benefacfor is readily extended to 
his children; but not so readily to his parents. 

Pliny* gives an account of a woman of rank 
condemned to die for a crime; and, to avoid 
public shame, detained in prison to die of hun¬ 
ger : her life being prolonged beyond expecta- 
' tion, it was discovered that she was nourished 
by sucking milk from the breasts of her daugh¬ 
ter. This instance of filial piety, which aided 
the transition, and made ascent no less easy than 
descent is commonly, procured a pardon to the 
mother, and a pension to both. The story of 
Androcles and the liont may be accounted for 
in the same manner: the admiration, of which 
the lion was the object for his kindness and gra¬ 
titude to Androcles, produced good-will to An¬ 
drocles, and a pardon of his crime. 


Lib. Vn. cap. 36, t Aulus Geliius, Lib. V. cap. 14. 
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I love my daughter less after she is married, 
and my mother less after a second marriage; the 
marriage of my son or of my father diminishes 
not my affection so remarkably. Tf he love I bear 
my friend ^ but faintly extended to his married 
daughter; the resentment I have against a man 
is readily, extended to children who make part of 
his family. This vibratirin of the mind can only 
be accounted for by considering the relation 
between things unequal in rank, as between 
cause and eftect, or between a principal and 
accessory. 

One passion may be generated by another, 
without change of objects; one passion paves* 
the way to others similar in their tone, whether 
directed to the same or to a different object. 
Pity produces friendship for a person'in distress, 
because it interests us in its object, and recom¬ 
mends all its various qualities. Female beauty 
shews best in distress, being more apt to inspire 
love than upon ordinary occasions. ' 

• Othello. Her father lov'd me: oft invited me; 

Stili question’d me the story of my life. 

From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have past. 

1 ran it through, even from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it; 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 
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Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach; 
Of.being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 

And with it all m^ travel’s history. 

-All these to hear 

Would Desdemtma seriously incline; 

But still the house-affiiirs would draw her thence. 

Which ever as she could witb haste dispatch. 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse: which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all ray pilgrimage relate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

*But not distinctively. I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore, in faith, ’twas strange, 'tvvas passing strange; 
Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful— 

She wish’d she had not heard ityet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man:—she thank’d me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake: 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had past. 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them: 

This only is the* witchcraft I have us’d. 

OtheIiLo, Act I. So. 3. 
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In this instance it will be observed, that ad¬ 
miration concurred wilh pity to produce love.* 

Section VI .—Catises of (he Passions of Fear 
and Anger, • 

• 

Fear and anger, to answer the purposes of 
nature, operate somtetimes instinctively, some- 
times dcliberatively, according to circumstances. 
Deliberatively, where reason suggests means to 
avoid a threatened danger. If a man be injured, 
the first thing he thinks of is what revenge he 
shall take, and what means he shall employ. 
These particulars are no less obvious than natu¬ 
ral ; but, as the passions of fear and anger, in 
their instinctive state, are.less familiar to us, it 
may be acceptable to the reader to have them 
accurately delineated. I begin with fear. 

Self-preservation is not wholly left to the con¬ 
duct of reason. Nature acts here with her usual 


• I have heard of two instances in which young ladies, 
not very tenderly treated by their relations, have told their 
tales of woe to old men, who listei^d and pitied them. 
The result was matrimonial alliances to the great disap¬ 
pointment of numerous relations, who had been speculat¬ 
ing on the fortunes they'would inherit on the death of 
their old uncles.—En. 
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foresight. Fear and anger moving us to act in¬ 
stinctively, afford security when the slower opera¬ 
tions of deliberate reason wonJd be too late; we 
avoid danger by the impulse of fear, before re¬ 
flection places us in safety. If my horse stumble, 
my hands anfl knees are instantly at work to 
prevent him from falling. * 

Fear provides for self-preservation by flying 
from harm; anger by repelling it. Where 
anger impels one suddenly to return a blow, 
the passion is in.stinctive; and it is chiefly in 
such a case that it acts blindly and ungovernably. 
Instinctive anger is frequently raised by pain, 
and a man thus beforehand disposed to anger, 
is not nice in giving .a blow if he be touched on 
a tender part. The child is violently excited to 
crush to atoms the stone it has hit its toe against. 
Perturbation of mind, occasioned by the appre¬ 
hension of having lost a dear friend will, in a 
fiery temper, produce momentary sp^ks of 
anger against that very friend however innocent: 
thus in the Tempest,— 

Alonzo. ^ Sit down and rest. 

Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer; he is drown’d 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. 

Act III. Sc. 3. 
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The final words, Well, let him go, are an ex¬ 
pression of impatience and anger at Ferdinand, 
whose absence greatly distressed his father, 
dreading that he was in the storm. This nice 
operation of the human mind is fi/lcly painted in 
the tragedy of Othello : lago, by dark liints and 
suspicious circumstances, had roused Othello’s 
jealousy; which, howevej, appeared too slighfly 
founded to be vented upon Desdemona, its pro¬ 
per object. The perturbation and distress of 
mind thereby occasioned, produced a momentary 
resentment against lago, considered as occasion¬ 
ing the jealousy, though innocent: 

Othello. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a wliore; 
Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof; 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal sQul, 

Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog. 

Than answer my wak’d wrath. 

Iago."h't come to this ? 

Othello. Make me see’t; or, at the least, so prove it. 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 

lago. My noble Lord,— 

Othello. If thou dost slander her, and torture m -, 

Nover pray mhre: abandon all remorsjp 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d; 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that 


Othello, Act III. Sc. 3. 
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An instance of blind and absurd anger is 
finely illustrated in No. 439 of the Spectator, 
in a story, the dramatis personce of which are, 
a cardinal and a spy retained in pay for intelli¬ 
gence. The Sirdinal is represented as minuting 
down the particulars. The spy begins with a 
low voice, “ Such an one the advocate whispered 
to one of his friends .within my hearing, that 
your eminence was a very great poltroonand 
after having given his patron time to take it 
down, adds, “ That another called him a mer¬ 
cenary rasaJ in a public conversation.” The 
cardinal replies, “ Very wdl,” and bids him go 
on. The spy proceeds, and loads him with re¬ 
ports of the same nature, till the cardinal rises in 
a fury, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and 
kicks him out of the roon^ 

People who loose at play, wreak thgir ven¬ 
geance on the cards; but anger is sati.sfied with a 
connexion still slighter than that of cause and 
effect. 

Gonsalez. Have comfort. 

Almeria. Cur^ be that tongue that ^ids me be of 
comfort; 

Curs’d my own tongue that could not move his pity j 
Curs’d these weak hands that could not hold him here, 
For he is gone to doom Alphonse’s death. 

Mourning Bbioe, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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In these examples anger appears irrational 
and absurd; bi^t ft was given us to prevent or 
repel injuries, and it is not wonderful to find it 
exerted irregularly and capriciously, but all the 
harm that can be done by the passion in that 
state is instantaneous; for the shortest delay sets 
all to rights; and circumstances are seldom so 
unlucky as to put it in tlje power of a passionate 
man to do much harm-in an instant. 

Social passions, like the selfish, sometimes 
diop their character, and become instinctive. It 
is not unusual to find anger and fear respecting 
others so excessive, ns to operate blindly and im¬ 
petuously, precisely as where they are selfish. . 

Section VII .—Emotions caused by Fiction, 

4' 

Hitherto fiction has not been assigned M the 
cause of any emotion or passion; but passions 
are moved by fiction as well as by truth. 

The objects of our external senses really exist 
in the way and manner we perceive, and nature 
determines us to rely on the veracity of our 
senses; and the power of memsry recals objects 
to the mind with different degrees of accuracy. 
Interesting objects make a strong impression. For 
example, I saw yesterday a beautiful woman in 
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tears for the loss of an only child, and wds 
greatly moved witli her distress: not satisfied 
with a slight recollection or bare remembrance, 
I ponder upon the melancholy scene: conceiv¬ 
ing myself to Be in the place whei’e I was an eye¬ 
witness, every circumstance appears to me as at 
first: I think I see the woman in tears, and hear 
her moans. Hence it may be justly said, that 
in a complete idea of memory there is no past 
nor future: a thing recalled to the mind with 
the accuracy I have been describing, is perceived 
as in our view, and consequently as existing at 
present. Past time makes part of an incomplete 
idea only: I remember or reflect, that some 
years ago I was at Oxford, and saw the first 
stone laid of the Ratclift' library. The imper¬ 
fection of language does not furnish us with 
wor to describe this act of the mind. The 
thing exists and I am a spectator of its existence, 
and I have a perception of the object similar tj> 
wh.at a real spectator has. 

Many rules of criticism depend oh ideal pre¬ 
sence, which, in contradistinction to real pre¬ 
sence, may be termed a waking dream. • Like 
a dream it vanishes the moment we reflect upon 
our present situation: real presence commands 
belief, during the dirwt perception and when 
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we afterwards reflect upon it. To distinguish 
ideal presenpe from reflective remembrance, I 
give the follo\ving illustration : when I think of 
an event as past, without formi^ any image, 
it is barely reflecting or ^remembering that 
I was an eye-witness; but when I recal the 
event so distinctly as to form a complete image 
of it, I perceive it as passing in my presence ; 
and tliis perception is an act of intuition, into 
which reflection enters not, more than into an 
act of sight. 

Let us now consider the idea of a thing we 
never saw, raised in us by speech, writing, or 
painting. That idea, with respect to the present 
subject, is of the same nature with an idea of 
memory, being either complete or incomplete. 
Lively and accurate description raises in us^deas 
no less distinct than if we had been originally 
spectators. Slight and superficial narrative pro¬ 
duces faint and incomplete ideas, of which ideal 
presence makes no part. Past time enters into 
this idea, as irrto an incomplete idea of memory; 
as when we have spread out before our minds a 
lively and beautiful description *of the battle of 
Zama, in which Scipio overcame Hannibal. 

Ideas, both of memory and speech, produce 
emotions similar to those'^produced by an imme- 
t 
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diate view of the object; only fidnter, in pro¬ 
portion as an idea is fainter than an original per¬ 
ception. Ideal presence supplies the want of 
real presence; and in idea we perceive p^- 
sons acting and suffering precisely as in an ori¬ 
ginal survey: hence the pleasure of a reverie, 
the objects of which we conceive to be actually 
existing in our presence, precisely as if wc were 
eye-witnesses of them. If then, in reading, 
ideal presence be the means by which our pas¬ 
sions are moved, it makes no dilFeroiice whether 
the subject be fable or true history. When 
ideal presence is complete, the mind finds no 
leisure for reflection. The meeting of Hector 
and Andromache, the passionate scenes in Lear, 
give an impression of reality po less distinct than 
that given by Tacitus of the death of Otho. 

Even genuine history has no command over 
our passions but by ideal presence only: in this 
respect it stands upon the same footing wit|| 
fable. History reaches not the heart when we 
indulge in reflection upon the facts; for if re¬ 
flection be laid aside, it stands upon the same 
footing with fable. Wliat effect either may have 
to raise sympathy depends on the vivacity of the 
ideas they raise, and fable is thence generally 
more successful than history. .Of all the means 
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for making an impression of' ideal presence, 
theatrical representation is the most powcrfull 
Words, independent of action, have the same, 
power in a less degree; for a tragedy will extort 
tears in private. This power belongs also» to 
painting: a good historical painting makes a 
deeper impression than words can, but still in¬ 
ferior to theatrical action. Painting possesses a 
middle place between reading and acting. Paint¬ 
ing, however, cannot raise our passions like 
words: a painting is confined to a single instant, 
its impression is instantaneous; passions require 
a succession of impressions; hence the eftcct of 
reading and acting, which reiterate impressions 
witliout end. The machinery of imaginary 
beings in an epic poem amuse by their novelty 
and singulainty; but they never move the sym¬ 
pathetic passions, because they cannot impose 
on the mind by any perception of reality. A 
-burlesque poem may employ machinery with 
success, because it is not the aim of that poem to 
raise our sympathy. The more extravagant the 
fiction, the better. 

Having assigned the means by which fiction 
commands our passions, our task is accomplished 
by assigning the final cause. Fiction, by mfeans 
of language, has the command of our sympathy 
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for the good of others. By the same means our 
sympathy may also be raised for our own good. 
Examples both of virtue and vice raise’ virtuous 
emotions; which becoming stronger by exercise, 
tend to make us virtuous by habit, as well as by 
principle. Examples confined to real events are 
not so frequent as without other means to produce 
a habit of virtue. W« are formed in such a 
manner as to be susceptible of tbc same improve¬ 
ment from fable that we receive from genuine 
history. By that contrivance examples to im¬ 
prove us in virtue may be multiplied without 
end. No other sort of discipline contributes 
more to make virtue habitual, and no other sort 
is so agreeable in the application. I add another 
final cause with thorough satisfaction; because 
it shows, that the author of our nature is not less 
kindly provident for the happiness of his creatures 
than for the regularity of their conduct; the 
power that fiction has over the mind, affords an 
endless variety of refined amusement always at 
hand to employ a vacant hour: such amusements 
.are a fine resource in solitude; and, by cheering 
and sweetening the mind, contribute mightily to 
social happiness. 
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Part II. 

Emotions and Passions, oa pleasant and painftd. 
Agreeable and disagreeable moflijications gf 
these Qualities. 

It will naturally occur at first, that a discourse 
upon the passions ought to commence with ex¬ 
plaining the qualities now mentioned; but upon 
trial, I found that this explanation could not be 
made distinctly, till the difference should first 
be ascertained between an emotion and a passion, 
and their causes unfolded. 

Great obscurity may be observed among wri¬ 
ters with regard to the present point; particularly 
no care is taken to distinguish agreeable from 
pleasant, diagreeable*from painful; or rather 
these terms are deemed s)Uionyraous. This is 
an error not at all venial in the science of ethics. 
Some'painful passions, we affirm, are agreeable; 
some pleasant passions are disagreeable. 

Viewing a fine garden, I perceive it to be 
beautiful or agreeable as belonging to the object, 
or one of its'qualities. When I turn my atten¬ 
tion from the garden to what passes in my mind, 
I am conscious of a pleasant emotion, of which 
the garden is the cause. This pleasure is a 
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quality of the emotion produced, not of the 
garden. A rotten carcase is disagreeable and 
raises a painful emotion; the disagrecableness is 
a quality of tlje object, the pain a quality of the 
eAotion. Agreeable and disagreeable are quali¬ 
ties of the objects we perceive; pleasant and 
painful are qualities of the emotions wc feel: the 
former belong to the'objects, the latter exist 
within us. 

But a passion or emotion, beside being felt, is 
frequently made an object of thought or reflec¬ 
tion : we examine it; we inquire into its nature, 
its cause, and its effects. In that view, like other 
objects, it is either agreeable or disagreeable. 
Hence clearly appear tbe different significations 
of the terms undei^ consideration, as applied to 
passion; when a passion is termed pleasant or 
painful, we refer to the actual feeling; when 
termed agreeable or disagreeable, we refer to it 
as an object of thought or reflection: a passion 
is pleasant or painful to the person in whom it 
exists; it is agreeable or disagreeable to the per¬ 
son who makes it a subject of contemplation. 

In the description of emotions and passions, 
these terms do not always coincide: to make 
which evident, we must endeavour to ascertain, 
first, what passions and emotions are pleasant, 
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what painful; and next, what are a^eeable, 
what disagreeable. With respect to both, there 
are general rules, which, if I can trust to induc¬ 
tion, admit not a single exception.. The nature 
of an emotion or j)assion, as pleasant or painfifl, 
depends entirely on its cause: the emotion pro¬ 
duced by an agreeable object is invariably plea¬ 
sant ; and the emotion jitoduced by a disagree¬ 
able object is invariably painful. Thus a lofty 
oak, a generous action, a valuable discovery in 
art or science, are agreeable objects that inva¬ 
riably produce pleasant emotions. A stinking 
puddle, a treacherous action, an irregular, ilL- 
contrivcd edifice, being disagreeable objects, 
produce painful emotions. Selfish passions are 
pleasant; for self is always 9n agreeable object, 
or cause. A social passion directed upon an 
agreeable object is always pleasant; directed 
upon an object in distress is painful. Lastly, 
all disspcial passions, such as envy, resentment 
and malice, caused by disagreeable objects, are 
painful. 

A general rule for the agreeableness or dis¬ 
agreeableness of emotions and passions is, a 
sense of a common nature in every species of 
animals, particularly our own, and a conviction 
that this common nature is right or perfect, and 
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that individuals ought to be made conformable to 
it.* A passion that deviates from the common 
nature, by being too strong or too weak, is wrong 
and disagreea^jle; but as far as conformable to 
common nature, every emotiop and passion is 
perceived to be right, and thence agreeable. 
But the painful are no less natural, as of grief 
and pity, and therefore they are agreeable and 
applauded by all the world. Another rule more 
simple and direct for ascertaining the agreeable¬ 
ness or disagreeablcncss of a passion as opposed 
to an emotion, is derived from liie desire that 
accompanies it. If the desire be to perform a 
right action in order to produce a good effect, 
the passion is agreeable: if the desire be, to 
do a wrong action" in order to produce an ill 
effect, the passion is disagreeable. Thus, pas¬ 
sions as well as actions are goveimed by the 
moral sense. These rules by the wisdom of 
providence coincide: a passion that is conform¬ 
able to our common nature must tend to good; 
and a pa.ssion that deviates from our common 
nature must tend to ill. 

A passion that becomes an object of thought, 
may have the effect to produce a passion or 


• This is explained, Chap. XXV. Standard of Taste. 
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emotion in the spectator; for it is natural, that 
a social being should be affected with the pas¬ 
sions of others. Passions or emotions thus ge¬ 
nerated, submit, in common with^olliei^s, to the 
general law above-mentioned, namely, that an 
agreeable object produces a pleasant emotion, 
and a disagreeable object a painful emotion. 
Thus gratitude produced love to the grateful 
person; malice, the painful passion of hatred, to 
the malicious person. 

We are now prepared for examples of pleasant 
passions that are disagreeable, and of painful pas¬ 
sions that arc agreeable. Self-love, as long as 
confined within just bounds, is a passion both 
pleasant and agreeable: in excess it is disagree¬ 
able, though it continues to be still pleasant. 
Our appetites are precisely in the same condi¬ 
tion. Resentment, on the other hand, is, in 
every stage of the passion, painful; but is not 
disagreeable unless in excess. Pity is always 
gainful, yet always agreeable. Vanity, on the 
contrary, is always pleasant, yet always dis¬ 
agreeable. But however distinct these qualities 
are, they coincide, I acknowledge, in one class 
of passions: all vicious passions tending to the 
hurt of others, are equally painful and dis¬ 
agreeable, 
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We come now to the modifications of these 
passions as respects the science of criticism. The 
pleasure or pain of one passion differs from that 
of another, of revenge gratified from that of 
Idvc. In discerning different sweets, sours, bit¬ 
ters ; honey is never mistaken for sugar; and 
we distinguish smells in flowers different and 
enSless. The differences too as to pleasant and 
painful emotions and passions have no limits; 
though we want acuteness of feeling for the more 
delicate modifications. There is an analogy 
here between our internal and external senses, 
and with relation to the fine arts, the qualification 
most essential is termed delicacy of taste. 

Some passions are gross, some refined; the 
pleasures of external sense are corporeal or gross; 
those of the eye and ear are felt to be internal, 
and for that reason pure and refined. The 
social affections are more refined than the 
selfish. Sympathy and humanity are universally 
esteemed the finest temper of mind. A savage 
knows little of social aft'ection: he cannot com¬ 
pare selfish and social pleasure. The social 
passions rise highest in our esteem. 

There are differences not less remarkable 
among the painful passions. Some are voluntary, 
some involuntary: the pain of the gout is an 
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exaqaple of the latter; grief, of the former, which 
in some cases is so volimtary as to reject all con¬ 
solation. One pain softens the temper, pity is 
an instance: one tends to render us savage and 
cruel, which is the case of revenge. I value 
myself upon sympathy: I hate and despise my¬ 
self for envy. 

Social afl'ections have an advantage over the 
selfish, not only with respect to pleasure, as 
above explained, but also with respect to pain. 
The pain of an affront, the pain of want, the 
pain of disappointment, and a thousand other 
selfish pains, arc excruciating and tormenting, 
and tend to a habit of peevishness and discontent. 
Social pains have a very different tendency : the 
pmn of sympathy, for example, is not only vo¬ 
luntary, but softens my temper, and raises me 
in my own esteem. 

Refined manners, and polite behaviour, must 
not be deemed altogether artificial: men, who, 
inured to the sweets of society, cultivate humar 
nity, find an elegant pleasure in preferring others, 
and making them happy, of which the proud, 
the selfish, scarce have a conception. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a 
selfish passion, is at best but a gross pleasure: a 
people, it is true, must have emerged out of 
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barbarity before they can have a taste for-ridi- 
cule; but it is too rough an entertainment for 
the polished and refined. Cicero discovers in 
Plautus a ha^py talent for ridicule, and a pecu¬ 
liar delicacy of wit; but Horace declares against 
the lowness and roughness of that author’s rail¬ 
lery. The modifications of high, and low will 
be* handled in the chapter of grandeur and sub¬ 
limity; and the modifications of dignified and 
mean in that of dignity and grace. 

Part III. 

Interrupted existence of Emotions and Pas¬ 
sions ; their growth and decay. 

Did an emotion continue like colour, or figure, 
the condition of man would be deplorable; it is 
wisely ordered that emotions and passions should 
only subsist while their cause is present and have 
no independent existence. They are thus felt 
at intervals, and no emotion raised by an idea 
is the ,,same as that raised by the sight of the 
object. A pa.ssion is always reckoned the sartie 
as long as it is fixed upon the same ’object; thus 
love and hatred are said to continue for life. 
Many pas^ons are reckoned the same even after 
a change of object, as envy directed to the same 
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person, or many persons at once; pride and 
malice are examples of the same. So much for 
the identity of plosions; we now proceed to 
examine their growth and decay. * ^ 

Some emotions are produced in their utmost 
perfection, and have a very short duration, as 
surprise, wonder, terror.^ Emotions raised by 
inanimate objects, trees, rivers, buildings, arrive 
at perfection almost instanftaneously; and they 
have a long endurance, a second view producing 
nearly the same pleasure as the first. Love, 
hatred, &c. swell and then decay. Envy, malice, 
pride, scarce ever decay. 

Some passions, such as gratitude and revenge, 
are often exhausted by a single act of gratifica¬ 
tion: other passions, such as pride, malice, 
envy, love, hatred, are not so exhausted; but 
having a long continuance, demand frequent 
gratification. 

With respect to emotions which are quiescent, 
because not productive of desire, their growth 
and decay are easily explained: an emotion 
caused by an inanimate object, cannot naturally 
take longer time to arrive 'at maturity tlimi is 
necessary for a leisurely survey: such emotion 
also must continue long stationary, without any 
senable decay, a second or third view of the 
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object being nearly as agreeable as the first: this 
is the case of an emotion produced by a fine 
prospect, an impetuous river, or a towering hill 
while a mant'remains the same, such objects* 
ought to have the same effect upon him. Fami¬ 
liarity, however, hath an influence here, as it 
hath every where: frequency of view, after short 
intervals especially, weans the mind gradually 
from the object, which at last loses all relish: 
the noblest object in the material world, a clear 
and serene sky, is quite disregarded, unless per- 
haps after a course of bad weather. An emotion 
raised by human virtues, qualities, or actions, 
may, by reiterated views of the object, swell 
imperceptibly till it become so vigorous as to 
generate desire: in that condition it must be 
handled as a passion. 

When nature requires a phssion to be sudden, 
it is commonly produced in perfection; as fear, 
anger, wonder and surprise. Reiterated im- 
presffli^ made by their cause exhausts these 
passions, instead of inflaming them. Thb will 
be explained in Chapter VI. 

When a passion lias for its foundation an 
original |»Qpenuty peculiar to some men, it 
generally comes soon to maturity, as pride, 
enxy, malice;—the propen^ty^ upon presenting 
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a jH^oper object, is immediately inflamed into a 
passion. 

The growth of love and hatred is slow or 
quick, according to circumstance. Good qua¬ 
lities in a person raise in us a pleasant emotion; 
reiterated views swell it into a desire of that 
person's happiness: this^desire, freely indulged, 
works a gradual change internally, and at last 
settles into an afiection for that person, now my 
friend. Affection thus produced, operates like 
an original propensity. The habit of aversion 
or hatred is brought on in the same mannef. 

The bulk of our passions, as affection or 
aversion, are inflamed into a passion by different 
circumstances: the affection I bear to fhy son, 
is inflamed into the passion of fear when he is in 
danger; becomes hope when he hath a prospect 
of good fortune; becomes admiration when he 
performs a laudable action; and shame when he 
commits any tvrong: Aversion becomes fear 
when there is a prospect of good fort^e to my 
enemy; becomes hope when he is in danger; 
becomes joy when he is in distress; and sorrow 
when a laudable action is performed by him. 

Fourthly, pasrions generally ha^ a tendency 
to excess, occasioned by the fdlowii^ means. 
The mind affected by any passion, is not in a 
D 2 
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pr<^>er state for distinct perceptiom, nor for ood 
reflection:' it hath always a strong bias> to thd 
object of an agreeable passion, -and a bias no 
lesg strong agfcnst the object of a disagreeable 
passion. The object of love, for example, 
however indifferent to others, is to the lover’s 
conviction a paragon;, and of hatred, is vice 
itself without alloy. Hatred, as well as other 
passions, must run the same course. Thus, 
between a passion and its object there is a 
natural operation, resembling action and re-action 
in physics: a passion acting upon its object, 
magnifies it greatly in appearance; and this 
magnified object re-acting upon the passion, 
swells and inflames it mightily. 

The growth of some passions depend often on 
occasional circumstances : obstacles to gratifica¬ 
tion never fail to inflame a passion; and the 
mind distressed by obstacles becomes impatient 
for gratification and consequently more desirous 
of it. 

All impediments in fancy’s course 

Are motives of mere fancy. 

Shakesfrarf. 

So much llpon the growth of passions; their 
continuance and decay come next under consi¬ 
deration. And, first, it is a general law of 
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aft|Kare> that things' ^ud4en in their growth are 
equally', sudden in their decay. This is cran- 
monly the casefdf anger.. And, with respect 
. to wonder and surprise, which ^so suddenly 
decay, another reason concurs, that;their causes 
are of short duration: novelty soon degenerates 
into familiarity; and the unexpectedness of an, 
object is soon sunk in the pleasure that the 
object affords. Fear, which is a passion of 
greater importance as tending to self-preservation, 
is often instantaneous, and yet is of equal 
duration with its cause; nay, it frequently sub¬ 
sists after the cause is removed. 

In. the next place, a passion founded on a 
peculiar propensity subsists generally for ever; 
which is the case of pride, envy, and malice: 
objects are never wanting to inflame the propen¬ 
sity into a passion. 

Thirdly, it may be laid down as a general law 
of nature, that every passion ceases upon attain¬ 
ing its ultimate end. To explain that law, we 
must distinguish between a particular and a 
general end. I call a particular end what may 
be accomplished by a single act: a general end, 
on the contrary, admits acts without number; 
because it cannot be said, that a general end is 
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ever ftiUy accomplished while the object of the 
passion submsts. Gratitude and revenge are 
examples of the first kind: thp ends they aim 
at^may be accomplished by a single act; and, 
when that act is performed, the pasinons are 
necessarily at an end. Love and tuUred are 
examples of the other kind: desire of doing 
good, or of doing mischief to an individual, is a 
general end, admitting acts without number, 
and which is seldom accomplished. 

Lastly, to cx)ndder the difierence between an 
original propensity, and affection or aversicm prcK 
duced by custom. The former adheres too closely 
to the constitution ever to be eradicated; hence 
the passions it ^ves birth to ccmtinue during 
life with no diminution. The latter, which owe 
their birth and increase to time, owe their decay 
to the same cause: affection and aversion decay 
gradually as they grow; and hatred aa well as 
love are extinguished by long absence. In 
short, man with respect to this life is a tempo, 
rary being: he grows, becomes stationary, 
decays; and so must all his powers and pafir 
sons. 
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Paet IV, 

Co-existent Emotions and Passions. 

• . 

- For a thorough knowledge of Jthe human pas¬ 
sions tmd emotions, it is not sufficbnt that they 
be examined mngly and s^arately: as a plurality 
of them are sometimes felt at the same instant, 
the inahn^ of their cp-existence, and the effects 
(hereby produced, ought also to be examined. 
This subject is extensive; and it will be difficult 
to trace all the laWs that govern its endless 
variety of cases: if such an undertaking can be 
brought to perfection, it must be by degrees. 
The following hints may suffice for a first 
attempt 

We be^n with emotbns rmsed by different 
80und% as the simplest case. Two sounds that 
mix, and, as it were, incorporate before they 
rea«ffi the ear, are said to be concordant. That 
each of the two sounds, even after thar uiuon, 
produceth an emotion of its own, must be ad- 
nutted ; but these emotions, like the sounds that 
produ^ them, mix so intimately, as to be rather 
one c(»hplex emotion, than two emotions in con¬ 
junction. Two sounds that refuse incorporation 
or nuxCure, are said to be dii^rdant; and 
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when heard at the same instant, the emodi^B 
produced by them are unpleasant in conjuntityti, 
however pleasant separately, | 

Similar to»- the emotion rmsed by mixed 
sotlnds, is the emotion raised by an object of 
sight with its several qualities; as a tree with its 
qualities df colour, figure, size, &c. The 
emotion it produces is one complex emotion. 

In co-existent emotions produced by different 
objects of sight, there cannot be a concordance 
among them like what is perceived in some 
sounds. 

Emotions are similar when they produce the 
same tone of mind,—cheerful emotions are 
nmilar, so are melancholy emotions. Dissimilar 
emotions are pride and humility, gaiety and 
gloominess. 

Emotions perfectly similar, readily combine 
and unite, so as in a manner to become one 
complex emotion; witness the emotions pro¬ 
duced by a number of flowers in a parterre," or of 
trees in a wood. Emotions that are opposite, or 
extremely dissimilar, never combine or unite; 
the mind cannot simultaneously take an opposite 
tone; it cannot at the same instant be both 
joyful and sad, angry and satisfied, proud and 
humble; dissimilar emotions may succeed each 
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with rapidity, but they caimot exist simul- 
tapeously... ,, -. • 

Between these, two extremes, emotions unite 
more or less, in proportion to the d^ee of their 
resemblance, and the degree in which th^ 
causes are connected. Thus the emotions pro¬ 
duct by a fine landscape and the singing of 
birds, being similar in a considerable degree^ 
readily unite, though their causes are little, con¬ 
nected. And the same happens where the causes 
are intimately connected, though the emotions 
themselves have little resemblance to each other; 
an example of which is a mistress in distress, 
whose beauty gives pleasuse, and her distress 
pjun; These two emotions, proceeding from 
different views of the object, have very little 
resemblance to each other; and yet so intimately 
connected are their causes, as to force them into 
a sort of complex, emotion, partly pleasant, 
partly painful. This clearly. explains • some 
expressions common in poetry, as a meet dis¬ 
tress, a pleasant pain. 

Of inter]|Ksl effects produced by pleasant 
emotions, two . are similar, one represented by 
addition in numbers, the other by harmony in 
sounds. Two similar, pleasant emotions rea4ily 
unite when tliey are co-existent; the pleasure 
D 3 
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fdt in the union is the sense of two pleasures. 
The emotions produced by the various ob¬ 
jects in a landscape falling in easily and 
sweetly with *he same toite of mind, are in con¬ 
junction extremely pleasant; and so many 
di^rent similar emotions produce what is called 
i}ae Jumn(my of emotions, in which emotions of 
the eye and the ear are combined. 

Next, as to the effects of dissimilar amotions, 
which we may guess will be opposite to what are 
above described. Dissimilar co.«xistent emotions, 
as said above, never fail to distress the mind by 
the difference of their tones; from which situa¬ 
tion a feeling of harmony never can proceed; 
and this holds whether the causes be connected 
or not. But it holds more remarkably where 
the*^ causes are connected; for in that case the 
dissimilar emobons being forced into an un¬ 
natural union, produce an actual feeling of 
discord. In the next place, if we would estimate 
the force of dissimilar emotions co-existent, we 
must distinguish between iheir causes as con¬ 
nected or unconnected: and in orch||to compute 
their force in the former case, subtraction must 
be used instead of addition; which will be 
evident from what follows. Dissimilar emotions 
forced into union by the connexion of their 
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causes, are felt obscurdy and imperfectly; for. 
each tends to vary die tone of mind that is smted 
to the other; and the mind thus distracted 
between two objects, is at no iiAtant in a con¬ 
dition to receive a deep impression from either. 
Dissimilar emotions proceeding frmn uncon¬ 
nected causes, are in a very differ^t condition; 
for as there is nothing to force them into union, 
they aifl never felt but in succession: by which 
means, each hatli an opportunity to make a 
complete impression. 

This curious theory requires to be illustrated 
by examples. In reading the description of the 
dismal waste. Book I. of Paradise Lost, we arc 
sensible of a confused feeling, ariang from dis¬ 
similar emotions forced into union, to wit, the 
beauty of the description, and the horror of the 
object described. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

- The seat of desolation void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? 

And vij/jik: respect to this and many dmilar 
passages in Paradise Lost, vfe are sensible, that 
the emotions being obscured by each other, 
make neither of them that figure they would 
make separately. For the same reason, ascend- 
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ing smoke in a calm morning, which inspires 
.stillness and tranquillity, is improper in a picture 
full of violent action. A parterre, partly orna.- 
mented, partly in disorder, produces a mixt 
filing of the same sort. Two great armies 
about to engage, mix the dissimilar emotions of 
grandeur and of terror. 

With respect to ^ssimilar emotions arising 
from unconnected causes, we observe tHht good 
and bad news of equal importance arriving at 
the same instant from different quarters, produce 
opposite emotions, the discordance of which is 
not felt, because they are not forced into union. 
They govern alternately in quick succession, 
till their force be spent. 

Shylock. How now. Tubal, what news from Genoa? 
Hast thou found my daughter. 

Tubal. 1 often came where I did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, 
cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The curse 
never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it till 
now; two thousand ducats in that, and other precious, 
precious jewels! I would my daughter w^lfifdead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear; O would she were hears’d 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin.' No news of 
them; why, so! and 1 know not what's spent in the 
search: Why, thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with so 
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much, and so much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, 
no revenge, nor no ill luck stirring but what lights o’ my 
shoulders; no sighs but o’my breathing, no tears but 
o’ my shedding. ^ 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; Antonio, as I 
heard in Genoa- 

Shy, What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an Argoise cast away coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God: Is it true ? is it true ? 

Tub. j; spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the 
wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good 
news, ha ha! where, in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter ^Jjent in Genoa, as I heard, one 
night, fourscore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stick’st a dagger in me; I shall never see 
my gold again ; fourscore ducats at a sitting, fourscore 
ducats! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in 
my company to Venice, that swear he cannot chuse but 
break. 

<SAy. I am glad of it; I’ll plague him. I’ll torture him; 
I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them shewed me a ring, that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out,jUpon her! thou torturest me, Tubal; it was 
my Turquoi* I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; 
1 would not have given it for a wilderness of monkies. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true: go fee me an 
officer, bespeak him a fortnight before. 1 will have the 
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heart of him, if he forteit; for were he out of Venice, I can 
make what merchandise I will. Go, go. Tubal, and meet 
me at our sj^nagogue t go, good Tubal; at our synagogue, 
Tubal^MEBCtiiaNT of Venice, Act III, Sc. 1, 

*In the same manner, good news arriving to a 
man labouring under distress, occasions a vibra¬ 
tion in his mind from the one to the other; 

Osmjn. By heav’n thou’st rous’d me froni my 
lethargy. 

The spirit which was deaf to my own wrongs. 

And the loud cries of my dead father’s blood,. 

Deaf to revenge—nay, whi^h refused to hear 
The piercing sighs and murmurs of my love 
Yet unenjoyed; what not Almeria could 
Revive, or raise, my people’s voice has waken’d. 

0 my Antonio, I am all on fire. 

My soul is up in arms, ready to charge 

And bear amidst the foe with conqu'ring troops. 

I hear ’em call to lead ’em on to liberty. 

To victory; their shouts and clamours rend 
My ears, and reach the heav’ns: Where is the king ? 
Where is Alphonso? ha! where! where indeed? 

OI could tear and burst the strings of life. 

To break these chains. OflF, oflT, ye stains of royalty! 
Olf slavery! O curse, that 1 alone 
Can beat and flutter in my cage, when I 
Would soar, and stoop at victory beneath! 

Mourning Bride, Act III. Sc. 2. 

If the emotions 1 be miequal in force, the 
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Stronger after a, ccmflict will extinguish the 
weaker. Thus the loss of a house by fire, or of 
a sum of money by banisruptcy, wilL make no 
figure in opposition to the birth a£ an only son, 
who is to inherit an opulent fortune. 

Many practical rules, in the fine arts, are 
derived from these observations, especially as 
applicable to music and*harmony, which imply 
agreeableness in their very conception. Vocal 
music must be agreeable to sentiment; instru¬ 
mental consults only harmony, and has no 
relation to sentiment Music is an improper 
companion for sentiments of cruelty, envy, 
peevishness; or for the description of disagree¬ 
able objects or passions, .as the horror of the 
object described, and the pleasure of the music, 
would be highly discordant 

With regard to vocal music, there is an addi¬ 
tional reason against associating it with disagree¬ 
able passions. The external signs of such 
passions are pamful; the looks and gestures to 
the eye, and the tone of pronunciation to the 
ear: such tones therefore can never be expressed 
musically, for muac must be pleasant, or it is 
not music. 

On the other hand, muac associates finely 
with poems that tend to inspire • pleasant 
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emotions: music, for example, in a cheerful tone, 
is perfectly concordant with every emotion in the 
same tone ; and hencii our taste for airs expres> 
sive of mirthr and jollity. Sympathetic joy 
associates finely with cheerful music; and sym¬ 
pathetic pain no less finely with music that is 
tender and melancholy. All the diflerent 
emotions of love, namely, tenderness, concern, 
anxiety, pain of. absence, hope, fear, accord 
delightfully with music: and, accordingly, a 
person in love, even when unkindly treated, is 
soothed by music; for the tenderness of love 
still prevwhng, accords with a melancholy strain. 
This is finely exemplified by Shakespeare in the 
fourth act of Othello, where Desdemona calls for 
a song expressive of her distress. Wonderful is 
the delicacy of that writer’s taste, which fails 
him not even in the most refined emotions of 
human nature. Melancholy music is suited to 
slight grief, which requires or admits consola¬ 
tion; but deep grief, which refuses all con¬ 
solation, rejects for that verj' reason melancholy 
music. 

When the same person is both the actor and 
the singer, music cannot be associated with 
unnatural acts and feelings. The pain, for 
example,’ that a man feels who is agitated with 
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malice or unjust revenge, disqualifies hhn for 
relishing music, or any thii^ that is pleadng; 
and therefore to represent %ich a man, ecrntrary 
to nature, expressing his sentimeifts in a son^, 
cannot be agreeable to any audience of taste. 

For a diflerent reason ‘music is improper to 
accompany pleasant emotions which are impor¬ 
tant ; as in dethroning a tyrant. 

Next in order, according to the method pro¬ 
posed, come external effects; which lead us to 
passions as the causes of these effects. Two 
co-existent passions that have the same tendency; 
must be similar; they accordingly readily unite; 
and in conjunction have double force. This is 
verified by experience; from which we leam^ 
that the mind receives not impulses alternately 
from such passions, but one strong impulse 
fronv the whole in conjunction; and indeed it is 
not easy to conceive what should bar the union 
of passions that have all of them the same ten¬ 
dency. 

Two passions having opporite tendencies, 
may proceed from the same cause considered in 
different views. Thus a mistress may at once 
be the cause both of love and resentment: her 
beauty inflames the passion of love; her cruelty 
or inconstancy causes resentment. When two 
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such passions co-exist in the same breast, the 
oppodtion of thdr mm prevents any sort of 
union; and accordir^ly, they are not felt other- 
than iti succession: the consequence of 
which must be, ether that the passions will 
balance each other, and prevent externid action, 
or that one of them ^pll prevail and accomplish 
its end. Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, describes 
beautifully the struggle between love and resent- 
mwt directed to the same object. 

Ovid paints in lively colours the vibration of 
inindl)etween two oppomte passions directed to 
the same object. Althea had two brothers 
much beloved, who were unjustly put to death 
by her son Meleager in a fit of passion: she 
yfaa strongly impelled to revenge; but the 
criminal was her own son. This ought to have 
withheld her hand; but the story is more inter- 
esdng, the violence the struggle between 
nesenhnent and maternal love. 

Love and jealousy, occupy the mind alter- 
natefy, if connected' by a commorf object; and 
one circumstance altvays augments the fluc¬ 
tuation. When the object is beautiful, love 
prevails; when considered as possibly unfmthful, 
jealousy prevails. A situation of tiiat kind 
afiinds great deepe for fluctuation of passion; 
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which is painted to die life by several masterly 
hands in w<^s as well as in colours. Shidcespeare 
handles the same subject, %at in a manne^Sm- 
conunon, and peculiar to himself:*in Othello’s' 
soliloquy before putting his wife to death, love 
and jealousy are represented, each exerting its 
whole force, but without ^y struggle: Othello 
was naturally inflexible; and the tenderest love 
could not divert him from a purpose he approved 
as right, not even for a moment: but every 
thing conrastei^ with such a character, is done to 
reconcile the two oppoate pas^ons; he is re^ 
solved to put her to d^th, but he will not shed 
her blood, nor so much as ruffle her dun: 

Othdlo. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul;--’ 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 

It is the cause.--i-Yet I’ll not shed her blood 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her’sthan snow, 

And smooth as montunaital aldSaster. 

[Lays dfndtiil^iwerd. 

Yet she must die; else she’ll betray more mmt, , 
Put out the light, and tbe^Pht out the lig^t 
If i quench thee, thou iatning minister, 

I can again thy former light restore. 

Should I repent: but once put out thy lights ' 
Thou cunning’st pattern of exeelling nature, 

I know not where k that Promethean h^t 
Tbatcan thy light letumine.—[iSbti dmon tJu 
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When I have pluck’d thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs must wither.—I’ll smell thee oil the tree; 

^ {Kissing her. 

r. 0 balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword!—One more; one more •• 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee. 

And love thee after.—One more, that’s the last: 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal! I must weep; 

But they are cruel tears} this sorrow’s heavenly; 

It strikes where it doth love. .- Act V. Sc. 2. 

In Otway’s Orphan, we have^an illustrious 
example of the address employed to gratify 
opposite passions directa^ to the same object. 
Castalio and Polydore, brothers and rivals, had 
sworn mutual confidence: Castalio broke his 
faith by a private marriage; which unwarily 
betrayed Polydore into a dismal deed, that of 
polluting his brother’s bed. Thus he had in¬ 
jured his brother, and was injured by him: 
justice prompted him to make full atonement by 
his own death; resentment against his brother 
required a full atonement to be made to himself. 
In co-existent passions so contradictory, one of 
them commonly prevails aifter a struggle: but 
here happily an expedient occurred to Polydore 
for gratifying both; which was, that he should 
provoke his brother to put him to death. 
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Polydore’s crime, liis own opinion, merited 
that punishment; and justice was satisfied when 
he fell by the hand of the man he had injured: 
he wanted at the same time too punish his 
brother for breach of faith; and he could nof 
punish more effectually than by betraying his 
brother to be his executioner. 

d 

Paet V. 

Influence of Passion with respect to our Per- 
ceptk^i Opinions and Belief, 

Our actions are Influenced by our passions; 
our passions influence <ftr perceptions, opinions, 
and belief; and ftur opinions of men and things 
are generally directed by affection. 

An advice given by a man of figure, hath 
great weight; the same advice from one in a low 
condition is despised or neglected: a man of 
courage underrates danger; and to the indolent 
the slightest obstacle appears insurmountable. 

This doctrine is of great use in lo^c; and of 
still greater use in criticism, by serving to explain 
several principles in the fine arts that will be 
unfolded in.the course of this work, A few 
general observations shall at present suffice, 
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leavii^ the subject to be pinseouted more par¬ 
ticularly afterward whm occasion offers. 

There is no trutii more universally known, 
than that tranquility and sedateness are the 
proper state of mind for accurate perception and 
cool deliberation; and for that reason, we never 
regard the opinion even of the wisest man, when 
we discover prejudice or passion behind the 
curtain. Pasaon, as observed above, hath such 
influence over us, as to give a false light to ^ its 
objects. Agreeable passions prerossess the mind 
in favour of their objects, ijHp disagreeable 
paations, no less agmsttheir objects: a woman 
is all perfection in her lorer's opinion, while, in 
the eye rival beauty she is tllWkward and disa¬ 
greeable ; when the passion of love is gone, 
beauty vanishes with it. To a zealot, every 
member of his own sect is a saint; the most 
upright of a different sect are children of per¬ 
dition. Hence the foundation of self-deceit. 

Arguments of a favourite opinion pervert the 
judgment; and those that are disagreeable to the 
mind, are passed over as erroneous intruders. 

To illustrate the foregoing observations by 
examples) we begin with envy, than which nb 
pasfflQn givee its object « more disagreeable ap- 
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pearancC: it magnifies every bad quality and 

fixes on the most humble in circumstances. 

■1 

Castius. I cannot tell what you an^ other men 
Think of this fife; but, for my single self, 

1 had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was bom free as Caesar, k> were you; 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores, 

Caesar saysql^e, Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in wi^pm into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder ^intt—Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plui^d in, 

And bid him fellow: so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it. 

With lusty sinews; throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Caesar cry'd. Help me, t/^ius, or 1 sink. 

I, as iBneas, our gr6at ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon liis shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so &om the waves of Tyber 
Did 1 the tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now become a^od, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend Ms body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on Mm. 

Re had a fever when he was in ^ain. 

And when the fit was aa him, I did mark 
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How he did shike. 'Tis true, this god did shake; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly; 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose i^ lustre: 1 did hear him groan; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cry’d-Give me some drink, Titinius,— 

As a sick girl. Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A ma%of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 

Julius C.®8AB, Act I. Sc. 2. 

Glo’ster, inflamed with resei8:|prent against his 
son Edgar, could even force hiinself into a mo¬ 
mentary conviction that liiey were not related r 

O strange fasten'd villain! 

Would he deny his letter?—I never got him. 

King Lear, Act II. Sc. 1. 

When by great sensibility of heart, or other 
means, grief becomes immoderate, the mind, in 
order to justify itself, is prone to magnify the 
cause; and if the real cause admit not of being 
magnified, the mind seeks a cause fpr its grief in 
imagined future events: 

Bushy. Madam, your Majesty is much t09.8ad 
You promised, when you parted vrith the King; . 

To lay aside telf-barmi'ng heaviness 
And entertain a cheerliil disposition. 
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Queen, To please the King, I did; to please myself, 
I cannot do it. Yet I know no cause 
Why I should welcome such a guest as grief; 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard: yet again, mefitinks, - 
Seme unborn sorrow ripe in Fortune’s womb. 

Is coming toward me; and my inward soul 
With something trembles, yet at nothing grieves, 
More than with parting fro& my lord the |Cing, 

Richaro II. Act II. Sc. 2. 


Resentment at first is vented on the relations 
of the offender, to punish him: but as re¬ 
sentment, wh^ rso outrageous, is contrary to 
consdence, the mind, tb justify its passion, 
paints these relations m the blackest colters; 
and is at last convinced, that they ought to be 
punished for their own demerits. 

Anger*raised by an accidental stroke upon a 
tender part of the body, is sometimes vented 
upon the undesigning cause. The passion in 
that case is absurd; there is no solid gratification 
in punishing the innocent; the mind, prone to 
justify as to gratify its passion, deludes itself 
into a conviction of the action’s being voluntary. 
The CQnviction is momentary: the first reflec¬ 
tion shows to be erroneous; and the passion 
vanii^les ti^^the conviction. But anger, the 
of all passions, has still greater 
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influence: it forces the mind to persoitify a 
stock or a stcme, if it happen to oocaaon bodily 
pain, and even to believe it a voluntary agent, 
in order to be a proper object of resentment. 

Of such personification, involving a conviction 
of reality, there is one illustrious instance. 
When the first bridge of boats over the Helles¬ 
pont was destroyed by a storm, Xerxes fell into 
a transport of rage, so excessive, that he com- 
man ded the sea to be punished with 300 stripes, 
and a pair of detters to be thrown into it, en¬ 
joining the following words to pronounced: 
“ O thou salt and bitter water! thy master hath 
consumed thee-to this punishment for offending 
him without cause; and is resoIVed to pass over 
thee in spite of thy insolence: with reason all men 
iteglect te sacrifice to diee, because thoi^ art both 
disagreeable and treacherous.” Herodotus, £. 7. 

Shakespeare exhibits beautiful examples of the 
irregular influence of pass^n in making us be- 
Ueve things to be otherwise than they are. Xing 
Lear, in his distress, personifies the rain, wind, 
mid thunder; and, in orde/!to justify his resent, 
ment, believes them to be taking part with hi> 
daughters: , 

Lear. Bumble thy bellyful! spitfli^^ibat laint 
Nor rain, wjnd, thunder, fire,,are my 
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.1 taxaot jou, jre elei&ents,^ith uftkindaess; 

I n^«F g«ve you kiagdoBtr, call’d you cbildieii; 

You owe me no subscription.. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure—Here I stand^your slave; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man ! 

But yet I call you servile ministers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-eilgettder'd battles ’gainst a head 
$0 old and White as this. * Oh! oh! ’tis foul ! 

Act ni. Sc. 2. 

King Bichard, full of indignation against his 
favourite horse for catrpng Boliagbroke, is led 
into the eonviedon of his being rational: 

Oroam. O, how it yearn’d my heart, when I beheld 
In London streets, that coronation-day. 

When IBolingbroke rode on roan Barbary, 

That hone that thou so often hast Oestrid, 

^That hone that I so carefully have dressed. 

K: Rich. Rode he on Barbary? tell t^e, gentle 
friend, how wenf^e under him T 

Ordom. So protnBy as he had disdain’d the ground. 
K. Rich. So pretod that Bolingbroke was on his 
back! 

That jade hath eat bregd from my royal hand; 

This hand .hsth made him proud with clapping hiip; 
Would he not stumble?' would he not fall down, 
(Sii|ce pride must have a fall,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that di^. usurp his back ? 

Richard'U. Act V. Sc. 5* 

swelled with indignation at his 
pother’s sechnd marriage, was strongly inclined 
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to lessen the tune of hel: widowhood, the short* 
ness' of the time hong a violent circumstance 
against her ;• and he deludes himself by degrees 
into the opinien of an interval shorter than the 
r^ one. 

Hamlet. • T hat it should come to this! 

But two mouths dead! najt not so much; not two: 

So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 

Thafhe permitted not the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

Must I remember?—why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on; and yet, within a month,— 

Let me'not think—Frailty thy name is If'oman ! 

A little month I ot^^ere those shoes were old 
AVith which she follow’d my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears-Why she, e'en sh e. 

(O heaverf! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourn'd longer) married with mine uncle. 

My father’s brother; but no more like my father. 

Than I to Hercules.—^Within a month! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married!-Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good: , 

But break my heart, for I must hold my ton|g!ie|v:, : 

Atpgis,.?, 

The power of passion to falsify the computa < 
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ti(m. of Mn>e is remarkable in this instance; be¬ 
cause tiiQe, which hath an accurate measure, is 
less obsequious to our derires and wishes, than 
objects which have no precise standard of less 
or more. 

Good news are greedily swallowed upon very 
slender evidence : our wishes magnify the pro¬ 
bability of the event, as Veil as the veracity of 
the relator; and we believe as certain, what at 
best is doubtful: 

Quel, cfae I'huom vede, amor li fo invisible; 

£ I’invisibil fa veder amore: 

Questo creduto fu. cbe '1 mUcr suole 

Dar facile credenza a' quel che vuole. 

Orland. Furios. Camt. I. st. 56. 

For the same reason, bad news gains credit 
upon the slightest evidence: fear,if once alarmed, 
has the same effect with hope, to magnify every 
circumstance that tends to conviction. Shake¬ 
speare, who shows more knowledge of human 
nature than any of our philosophers, hath in his 
Cymbeline* represented this bias of the mind; 
for he makes the person who alone was affected 
with the bad news, yield to evidence that did 
not convince any of his companions. And 
OxheUot is convinced of his wife's infidelity &om 
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e|}%umBtances too slight to move ray person-less' 
interested. 

If the news interest us in so low a degree as 
to give placOilo reason, the effect will not be al¬ 
together the same: judging of the probability or 
improbability of the story, the mind settles in a 
rational conviction either that it is true or not. 
But, even in that ca^, the mind is not allowed 
to rest in that degree of conviction which is pro¬ 
duced by rational evidence: if the news be in 
any degree favourable, our belief is rmsed by 
hope to an improper height; and if tmfavour- 
able, by lear. 

This observation holds equally with respect 
to future events: if a future event be much 
widied or dreaded, the mind augments the pro¬ 
bability beyond truth. 

That easiness of belief with respect to won¬ 
ders and prodigies, is a strange phenomenon; 
because nothing can be more evident than that 
the more singular any event is, the more evi¬ 
dence is reqiured to produce belief: a familiar 
event daily occurring, iii itself probable, finds 
ready credit, rad therefore is*'vouched by die 
slightest evidence; but to overcome the imprb- 
lliabili^ of a stiUiige even^ contrary to the course 
of nature, the strongest evidence is required. 
Wonders and prodigies are swallowed by the 
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f ylg ay, Upon evidence that would not be 
dent to ascertain the' most familiar occurrence. 
It has hem reckoned difficult to explain that ir- 
regu^ bias of mind; but we are now made 
acquainted with the influmce of passion upon 
opinion and belief > a story of ghosts or fairies, 
told with an air of gravity and truth, raises an 
emotion of wonder and dre^; and these emo¬ 
tions imposing upon a weak mind, impress upon 
it a thorou^ convictiott contrary to reason. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by propem 
sity as well as by passion. An innate propen- 
dty is all we have to convince us, that the 
operations of nature are uniform: influenced by 
that propensity, we often rashly think, that good 
or bad weather will nevd have an end; and in 
natnral philosophy, writers, influenced by the 
same propensity, stretch commonly their analo¬ 
gical reasonings beyond just bounds. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by affection 
as well as by propensity. The noted story of a 
fine lady and a curate viewing the moon through 
a telescope, is a pleasant illustration: “ I per¬ 
ceive,” says the’ lWy> “ two shadows inclining 
to each other; they are certainly two happy 
lovers.”, “ Not at all,” replies the curate, “ they 
two steeples of a cathedral.” 
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Appendix to Paet ,V. 

Methods that Nature has afforded for com- 
futing Time and Space. 

C 

We mean here the time that passes between 
any two occurrences when there is not access to 
the sun. The only natural measure is the suc¬ 
cession of our thoughts. This measure is in¬ 
accurate, and its computations of the same time 
are different. The whole subject is beautifully 
illustrated by an author who is acquainted with 
every maze of the human heart, and who be¬ 
stows ineffable grace and ornament upon every 
subject he handles: 

Rtgalinia. I pray you, what is’t o’clock f 

Orlando. You should ask me, what time o’day; therms 
ao clock in the forest. ■> 

Rot. Then there is no true lover in the forest; else 
sighing every minute, and groaning every hour would 
detect the lazy foot of Time, as well as a dock. 

OrU. Why not the swift foot of Time? Had not that 
been as proper? 

Rot. Sy no means, nr; Time travels in divene paces 
with diverse persons. I’ll tell you wbr^ime ambles withal, 
who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who 
he stands still withal. 

Oris. 1 pr’ythee, whom doth he trot withal ? 

Rot .Marry, he trots bard with a young maid between 
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contract of her marriage and the day it ia solemnized: 
if the interim be but a se’ennight, Time’s pace is so hard, 
that it seems the length of seven years. 

Orla. Who ambles Time withal f 

Jtos. With a priest that lacks Latin, aSd a rich mai^ 
that hath not the gout: for the one sleeps easily, because 
he cannot study; and the other lives merrily, because he 
feels no pain: the one lacking the burthen of lean and 
wasteful learning; the other kn<?wing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury. These Time ambles withal. 

Orla, Whom doth he gallop withal f 

Moi. With a thief to the gallows; for, though he go u 
softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orla. Whom stays it still withal 7 

JRos, With lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep be¬ 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how 
Time moves. As you like it, Act HI. Sc. 2. 

Lookup back upon past time when joy or 
distress is np longer remembered, we make use 
of the ordinary computation. In retrospection 
the time tht^ was employed! on real objects ap¬ 
pears longer than that employed ugpn ideas. 
Time runs on without observation when em¬ 
ployed about agreeable objects; the same is the 
case of young people id a ball, or joyous com¬ 
pany over a bottfe. 

The natural measure of space, appears reore 
obscure than that of time. 

The space marked out for a house appears 
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oonniiiffl^bly larger after it is divided into its 
proper parts. A piece of ground appears larger 
after it is surrounded with a fence; and still 
larger wheuamade a garden, and divided into 
different compartments. 

On the contrary, a large plain looks less after 
it is divided into parts. The sea must be ex¬ 
cepted, which looks less from hot being divided 
into parts. ^ * 

A room of a moderate- size appears larger 
when properly furnished. When a large room 
is ftirnished, it is lessened in appearance. 

A room of a moderate size looks less by hav¬ 
ing a ceiling lower than in proportion. The 
same.low ceiling makes a large room 1 m^ larger 
than it is in reality. 

These experiments are too small a stock for a 
general theory : they are all that occur at pre¬ 
sent; and, instead of a regular system, I have 
nothing the reader's iiuitructiohtbut a few 
conjectures. 

The largest angle of vision seems to be the 
natural measure of space: the eye is the only 
judge; and in examining withit the size of-any 
plain, or the length of any line, the most accu¬ 
rate method that can be taken is, to run over 
the object in parts; the largest portion seen is 
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d^termiiied 1^ the Jargest anglej and so of t^e 
less by the.smallest angle. 

But the measure of space, like the measure of 
time, is liable to several ^ors, as srhen the eye 
is remote or near an ol^^lt If the space b§ 
large we divide it into parts, which we examine 
separately, and form a judgment of the whole 
by a combination <rf the parts. The first time 
we behold the sea it appears large beyond bounds. 
When it becomes familiar our wonder ceases; 
yet in a storm it appears vast. Islands also add 
to its appearance if remotely seen, but approached 
they diminish its magnitude in appearance. 

Furniture increases, in appearance, the size of 
a small^e^m, for the fiame reason that divisions 
increasa^^jiroppearance the size of a garden. The 
emotion of .wonder, which is raised by a very 
large room without furniture, makes it look 
larger than it is in reality: if completely fur¬ 
nished, we^jjjtew it in parts, and our uronder is 
not r^ed. 

Alow ceiling has a diminutive appearance, 
which by an easy transition of ideas, is commu¬ 
nicated to the length and breadth, provided they 
bear any jwoportion to the heighth. If they be 
out of all proportion, the opposition seizes the 
mind, and raises sbpe degree of wonder, which 
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makes the difference appear greater than it 
really is. 

T*art VI. 

The resemblancce ^ Emotions to their Causes. 

That many emotions have lome resemblance 
to their causes, is a truth that can be made clear 
by induction; thot^h, as far as I know, the 
observation has not been made by any writer. 
Motion, in its different circumstances, is pro^ 
ductive of feelings that resemble it: sluggish 
motion produces a languid feeling; slow mo¬ 
tion, a calm feeling; brisk motion, a lively feel¬ 
ing. A large object swells the hea^:: an ele¬ 
vated object makes the spectator stah% 4 iect. 

Sounds also produce emotions or feelings that 
resemble them; a low sound brings down the 
mind; a full tone communicates solemnity; a 
sharp soi^d elevates or swells the i#d. A wall 
or pillar declining from the perpendicular pro¬ 
duces a painful feeling; a column with a base 
looks firm, and though the cylinder is a more 
beautiful figure, yet the cube for a base is pre¬ 
ferred ; its angles being extended to a greater 
^stance froiti the centre than the circumference 
of a cyUnder. This excludes not a different 
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reason, that the btla^ th^^Shaftf and the capital 
of a pillar, ought, for- the sake of variety, to 
differ from each other; i|, the shaft be round, 
^e base and capital ought to be stfuare. 

constrained postut*^(fcneasy to the man 
himssl ^is disag reeable to the spectator; whence 
a rule'in-piBSM^fflm the drapeiy ought not to 
adhere to the body, but hang loose, that the 
figures may appear easy free in their move¬ 
ments. The constrained posture of a French 
dancing-master in one of Hogarth’s pieces, is* 
for that reason disagreeable; and it is also ridi¬ 
culous, because the constraint is assumed as a 
grace. 

Thd^j^egoing observation is not confined to 
emotiSi^br feelings raised by still life: it holds 
also.in what are raised by the quarries, actions, 
and passions, of a sensible being. Love in¬ 
spired by a fine woman assumes her qualities: it 
is sublimel soft, tender, severe, or gay, accord¬ 
ing to its cause. This is still more remarkable 
in emotions raised by human actions: a signal 
instance of gratitude, beside procuring esteem 
for the author, raises in the spectator a vague 
emotion of gratitude, which disposes him to 
be grateful; and this vague emotion has a strong 
resen^lance to its cause, the passion that pro- 
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dueed the grat^p^ a»tion;-.^>Hence-the choice of 
books aiid of compeuiy. £ 

Grief, as well as is infectious t so is fear, 

as in on arm^ when struck with a sudden panic. 
^Ity is similar to itlll^use; the anguish of re¬ 
morse produces a harsh pity: if extreme, the 
pity is mixed with hoiror. Covetoi^ess, cruelty 
and treachery, raise no similar emotions in a 
spectator; they excite abhorrence, and fortify 
the beholder in his aversion to such actions. 

Past VII. 

Final Causes of the more frequent Emotums 
and Passions. 

It is a law in our nature, that we n^er act 
but by the ^pulse of desire; which, in qjther 
words, is saying, that passion, by the desire in¬ 
cluded in it, is what determines the wU]. Hence 
in the conduct of life, it is of importance, that 
our passions be directed to proper objects, tend 
to just and rational ends, and with relation to 
each other, be duly balanced. The beauty of 
conuivance, so conspicuous in the human frame, 
is -not con'fined to the rational part of our nature, 
but is viable over the whole. Concerning the 
passions, in particular, however, inegular, ^head- 
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Strang, and perYerse,^ii>a slight^iew, they may 
appear, they are by n$iture modelled and tem¬ 
pered with perfect wisdom, |pr the good of society 
as well as for private good, ^he subject, ti-eated 
at large, would be too exiiifeve for the present 
work; all there is room for, are a few general 
observaticms lymn the senadve part of our nature, 
without regarding that strange irregularity of 
pasdon discovered in some individuals. Such 
topical irregularities cannot fairly be held an 
objection to the present theory: we are frequently 
misled by inordinate passion; but less frequently 
by wrong judgment. 

An agreeable cause produces a pleasant emo- 
tion;.a disagreeable cause a pmnful emotion; 
and this law admits not a single exception. 
Many inanimate objects considered.as the causes 
of emotion, are made agreeable to promote our 
happiness. This proves the benignity of the 
Deity, that we are placed among objects for 
the most part agreeable, and the bulk of such 
objects are of real use in common life; hence 
they are agreeable to excite our industry. On 
the other hand, it is not easy to name a dis¬ 
agreeable object that is not hurtful; some are 
flisagreeable because they are noxiouS; others, 
a dirty marsh ,foe > example, or a barren heath, 
are made disagreeable, in-order, as above, to 
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exdte ouf' indi^try. *' Aiiid with respect to the 
few things that'are neither agreeable nor dis¬ 
agreeable, their being lej^ indiffer^t is not a 
work of chailce, but of wisdom; of such I shall 
nave occasion to givd’several instances. 

Because inanimate objects that are agreeable 
£bc our attention, and ^draw us to ^em, they in 
that respeAare termed attractive ; such objects 
inspire pleasant emotions, which are gratified by 
adhering to the objects, and enjoying them. Be¬ 
cause dikigreeable objects of the same kind repel 
us from them, they in that respect are tended 
repitlaive; and the painful emotions raised 
such objects are gratified by flying from them. 
Thus, in general, with respect to things inani¬ 
mate, the tendency of every pleasant emotion is 
to prolong the pleasure; and the tendency of 
every painful emotion is to end the pain. 

Sensible beings, considered as objects of pas¬ 
sion, lead into a more complex theory. A sen¬ 
sible being that is agreeable by its attributes, 
inspires us with a pleasant emotion accompanied 
with desire; and such objects being of real use 
in life, are made agreeable in order to excite our 
industry f witness a large tree, a well-dressed 
fallow, a^ch field of grain, and others that 
may be nan^ed without end. (ha the other hand, 
it is not easy to spe<4^ a disagreeable object that 
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is not 4it the same time hurtful: <8ome things aie 
made disagreeable, such as a rotten carcase, be¬ 
cause they &e noxious; others, because, though 
beautiful' in their outward appearahte, they im¬ 
ply. danger, as the rattle-shake. To the man 
of feeling every amiable being ^ves pleasure; 
every sensible being gives^ pleasure; and their 
happiness becomes the gratification o^his desire. 
The final cause of desire sd directed is illus¬ 
trious ; and this lays open a beautiful theory in 
man’s nature. A selfish action can only benefit 
l^jelf; a benevolent action benefits others. 
^*lSensible beings iu distress raise a painful emo¬ 
tion, and, were man purely a selfish being, he 
would desire to be relieved from that pain, by 
turning from the object. But the principle of 
benevolence gives an opposite direction to his 
desire: it makes him desire to afford relief; and 
by relieving the person from distress, his passion 
is gratified. The painful passion thus directed, 
is termed sympathy; which, though painful, is 
yet in its nature attractive. And, with respect 
to its final cause, we can be at no loss; it not 
only tends to relieve a fellow-creature from dis¬ 
tress, but in its gratification is conmderably 
more pleasant, than if it were repulavC. 

We, in the lasf^ place, bring under considera- 
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tion perAops hateful by vice or wickedness. 
Iibagine » wretch who has lately perpetrated 
some horrid crime: he is disagre^hbk to every 
spectator; «and coHsequently raises in every 
spectator a painful passion. But a principle 
Common to all, prompts us to pum^ those who 
do wrong; an envious, a maliciotis, or a cruel 
action, l|ling disagreeable, raises 'in the spec* 
totcff the painful emotion of resentment, which 
frequently swells into a passion; and the natural 
gratification of the desire included in that pas- 
«on, is to punish the guilty person: I |P%t 
chastise the wretch by indignation at least^KHB 
hatred, if not more severely. Hwe the final 
cause is self-evident. 

An injury, done to myself, touching me more 
than when done to others, raises my resentinent 
to a higher degree. The desire, accordingly, 
included in this passion, is not satisfied with so 
slight a punishment as indignation or hatred; it 
is not fully gratified with retaliation; and the 
author must by my bmid suffer mischief, as great 
at least he has done to me* Neither can we 
,be at 1^ loss about the final cause of that higher 
d^reaW resentnoent; the whole vigour of the 
passion is required to secutte individuals'from the 
injustice and oppressbn of pthers. 

A wicked or du^aceful action is disagreeable 
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not only .to jothers^ but even to the delinquent 
himsdif; and raises in both a punful emotion, 
including*a desire of punLdunent. The painful 
emotion felt by the delinqumit, is. distinguished 
by tile name of remorse; which naturally ex¬ 
cites him to punish himself. There cannot be 
imagined a better contrivance to deter us from 
vice; for remorse itself is a severe pupishment. 
That passion, and tKe desire of self-punishment 
derived from it, are touched delicately by Otway. 

Motiimia. Let mischiefs multii^y! let every hour 
Q||tey loath'd life yield me increase of horror I 
the sun to these unhappy eyes 
shine again, but be eclips’d for ever I 
May every thing I look on seem a prodigy, 

To fill my soul with terror, tilt I quite 
Foiget 1 ever had humanity. 

And grow a curser of the works of nature l 

Obfuan, Act IV. 

Nothing can be more entertaining to a rational 
mind than the economy of the human passions, 
of which we have attempted to give smne faint 
notion. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that our 
passionsj when they happen to swell beyond 
proper limits, take on a less r^^ular ap^iuance: 
reason may prodaim our duty> but the will, in¬ 
fluenced by passion, makes gratification always 
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Henee the power of passion, which 
when in excess, cannot be resisted but by the ut¬ 
most fortitude of mind: it is bent u^n gratifi¬ 
cation ; and where proper objects are wanting, it 
clings to any object at hand without distinction. 


’ CHAPTER III. 

Beauty. 

Beauty, the most noted of all the qualities 
that belong to single objects, is a term whiM||n 
its native signification, is appropriated to oqjRcts 
of sight. 

A tree, the simplest object of external sense, 
presents to us colour, figure, size, and sometimes 
motion. The beauty of the human figure is 
extraordinary, being a composition of num¬ 
berless beauties, arising from the parts and 
qualities of the objects, various colours, various 
motions, figures, size, &c. all unite in one conv> 
plex object, and strike the eye with combined 
force. . Hence it is, that beauty, a quality so 
remarkable in visible objects, lends its name to 
exi»esl*'every thmg that is eminently agreeable: 
thusj by a figure of speech, we say a beautiful 
sound, a beauttful thought or expression, ’ 
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beautiful' tbeorem, a beautiful event, a beautiful 
discovery ia-art or science. But, as figurative 
expressiou'is the subject of a following chapter, 
this chapter is confined to beauty in lits proper 
signification. 

It is natural to suppose, that a perception so 
various as that of beaupr, comprehending 
sometimes many particulars, sometimes few, 
should occasion emotions equally various; and 
yet all the various emotions of beauty maintain 
one common character, that of sweetness and 

^^^5^sidering attentively the beauty of visible 
objects, we discover two kinds: first, intrinsic 
beauty, b«ause it is discovered in a single object 
viewed apart without relation to any other: the 
examples above given are of that kind. The 
other, relative beauty, being founded on the 
relation of objects. The purposed distribution 
would lead me to ha^le these beauties sepa^ 
rately; but they are frequentl;^ so intimately 
connected, that, for the sake of connexion, 1 am 
forced, to vary the plan, and to bring them both 
into the same chapter. Intrinsic beauty is an 
object of sense merely: to perceive the Ibeauty 
of a spreading oak, or of a flowing river, no 
more is required but singly an act of vision. 
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The perception of relative beauty,is accompanied 
■with an act of understanding and reflection, and 
of means relating to some good end or purpose. 
Intrinsic baauty is ultimate; and the beauty of 
effect is transferred to the cause. A subject 
void of beauty, appears beautiful from its utility, 
as an old gothic to\fer; a dwelling-house, from 
its conveniencies. When these beauties coincide 
in any object, it appears delightful. The 
beauty of utility requires no illustration. The 
beauty of colour is too familiar to need expla¬ 
nation. Do not the bright and cheerful cc^iws 
of gold and silver contribute to preserve Inese 
metals in high estimation ? The beauty of 
figure, arising from various circumstances and 
different views, is more complex: for example, 
viewing any body as a whole, the beauty of its 
figure arises from regularity and simplicity; 
viewing the parts •with :^lation to each other, 
uniformity, proportion, and order, contribute to 
its beauty. The beauty of motion deserves a 
chapter by itself; and another chapter is des¬ 
tined for granderrr, being distinguishable from 
beauty in its proper sense. For a description of 
r^ulanty, uniformity, proportion, and order, if 
thought necessary, I remit my reader to the 
Appendix at the end of the book. Upon sim- 
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plicity I must make a few cursory observations^ 
such as may be of use in examining the beauty 
of single objects. 

A multitude of objects crowding into the 
mind at once, disturb the attention, and pass ' 
without making any distinct impression: a 
single object, occupies one's whole attention." 
Parts complex must be considered in portions 
successively, and this dictates simplicity in works 
of art, as opposed to complicated circumstances 
and crowded ornaments. 

Let us inquire into the beauty of figure, as 
from regularity, uniformity, proportion, 
order and simplicity. 

To inquire why an object, by means of these 
particuWs, appears beautiful, would be a vain 
attempt: it seems that the nature of man was 
originally framed with a relish for them, to 
answer wise and good purposes. To explain 
these purposes or fin^ causes, though a sub¬ 
ject of great importance, has‘scarce been at¬ 
tempted by any writer. One thing is evident, 
that our relish for the particulars mentioned adds 
beauty to the objects that surround us, and tends 
to our happiness: and the Author of our nature 
has given many signal proofs that this fimd 
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omed in this thought upon reflecting, that our 
taste fbr these particulars is not aecidental, but 
uniform, and universal, making a branch of our 
nature. At the same time, it ought not to be 
ooverlooked, that regularity, uniformity, order 
and simplicity, contribute each of them to rea¬ 
diness of apprehension; enabling us to form 
more distinct images of objects, than can be- 
done with the utmost attention where these par¬ 
ticulars are not found. With respect to pro¬ 
portion, it is in some instances connected with a 
useful end, as in animals, where the best pro¬ 
portioned are the strongest and most active ;'*6ut 
instances are still more numerous, where the 
proportions we relish have no connexion with 
utility. Writers on architecture insist much on 
the proportions of a column, and assign different 
proportions to the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; 
but no architect will maintain, that accurate 
proportions contribute mire to use than several 
that are less accurate and less a^eeable. 

With respect to the beauty of figures, we 
confine ourselves to the simplest. A circle and 
a square are cast perfectly regular; yet a square 
is less beautiful than a circle, because a circle is 
a (tingle object, and makes one entire imprestion, 
whereas a square, is composed of four sides mr 
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objects. ' A^uars is mem beautiful than an 
hexagon; though each is perfectly regular. 

A squaiji is more regular thm a paralle* 
logram, and its parts more uniform; and fo? 
these reasons it is more beautiful. But that 
holds with respect to intrinsic beauty only; for 
in many instances utility thms the scale on the 
side of the parallelogram: this figure for the 
doors and windows of a dwelling-house is prefer¬ 
red, because of utility; and here the beauty 
of utility prevails over that of regularity and 
uniformity. 

A parallelogram again, depends, for its beauty, 
on the proportion of its sides: a great inequality 
of sides annihilates its beauty: Approximation 
towards equality hath the same effect; for pro¬ 
portion there degenerates into imperfect unifor¬ 
mity, and the figure appears an unsuccessful 
attempt towards a square. And thus proportion 
contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triangle yields not to a square 
in regularity, nor in uniformity of parts, and it 
is more simple. But an equilateral triangle is 
less beautiful than a square, which must be 
owing to inferiority of order in the position 
of its parts; the sides of an equilateral triangle 
incline to each other in the same angle, being 
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the most perfect order they are susceptible of; 
but this order is obscure, and far from bemg so 
perfect as the parallelism of the^sides of a 
«quare. Thus order contributes to the beauty 
of visible objects, no less than simplicity, regu¬ 
larity, or proportion. 

A parallelogram* exceeds an equilateral 
triangle in the ordinary disposition of its parts; 
but being inferior in uniformity and simplicity, 
it is less beautiful. 

Uniformity is singular in one capital circum¬ 
stance, that it is apt to disgust by excess: a 
number of things destined for the same use, 
such as windows, chairs, spoons, buttons, cannot 
be too uniform; for supporing their figure to be 
good, utility requires uniformity: but a scru¬ 
pulous uniformity of parts in a large garden or 
field, is far from being agreeable. Uniformity 
among connected objects belongs not to the 
present subject: it is handled in the chapter of 
uniformity and variety. 

In all the works of nature, simplicity makes 
an illustrious figure. It also makes a figure in 
works of art: profuse ornament in painting, 
gardening, or architecture, as well as in dress 
or in languid, shows a mean or corrupted 
taste:— 
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Poets,, like painters, thus imskill’d to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want art. 

Pope’s Essay on CbiticismT 

Simplicity in behaviour makes an enchanting 
effect, and neveT fails i» gain our affection. 
And we take great delight in the laws of motion 
which, with the greatest simplicity, are bound¬ 
less in their operations. 

In the fine arts, simplicity has degenerated 
into artificial refinement In literary produc¬ 
tions and music the degeneracy is much greater. 

The distinction between primary and secondary 
qi:alities in matter, seems now fully established. 
Heat and cold, smell and taste, though seeming 
to exist in bodies, are discovered to be efiPects 
caused by these bodies in a sensitive being; co¬ 
lour, which appears to the eye as spread upon a 
substance, has no existence but in the miqd of 
the spectator. Qualities of that kind, which 
owe their existence to the percipient as much as 
to the object, are termed secondary qualities, 
and are distinguished from figure, extension, and 
solidity, which, in contradistinction to the former, 
are termed primary qualities, because they in¬ 
here in subjects whether perceived or not. This 
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distinction suggests a curious inquiry, whether 
beauty be a primary or only a secondary quality 
of objects ? ^ The question is easily determined 
wth Tespect to the beauty of colour; for, if 
colour be a secondary quality, existing no where 
bu£ in the mind of the spectator, its beauty must 
exist there also. This concluaon equally holds 
with respect to the beauty of utility, which is 
plainly a conception of the mind, arising not 
from sight, but from reflecting that the thing is 
fitted for some good end or purpose. The ques¬ 
tion is more intricate with respect to the beauty 
of regularity; for if regularity be a primary 
quality, why not also is beauty ? That this is 
not a good inference, will appear from conrider- 
ing, that beauty, in its very conception, refers to 
a percipient; for an object is said to be beauti¬ 
ful, for no other reason but that it appears so to 
a spectator; the same piece of matter that to a 
man appears beautiful, may possibly appear 
ugly to a being of a diflfCTent species. Beauty, 
therefore, which for its existence depends on the 
percipient as much as on the object perceived, 
cannot be an inherent property in either. And 
hence it is wittily observed by the poet, that 
beauty is not in the person beloved, but in the 
lover’s eye. This reasoiung is solid; and the 
only cause of doubt or hesitation is, that we 
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are taught R different lesson by sense; a angu* 
lar determination of nature makes us perceive 
both beauty and colour as belonging to the ob¬ 
ject, and, like figure or extensionf as iijjierent 
properties. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Grandeur and Sublimity. 

Nature hath not more remarkably distin- 
giushed us from other animals by an erect pos¬ 
ture, than by a capacious and aspiring nund, 
attaching us to things great and elevated. The 
ocean, the sky, seize the attention, and make a 
deep impression: robes of state are made large 
and full to draw respect: we admire an elephant 
for its magnitude, notwithstanding its unwield- 
inesB. 

The elevation of an object affects us no less 
than its magnitude: a high place is chosen for 
the statue of a deity or hero; a tree growing on 
the brink of a precipice looks charming when 
viewed from the plain below: a throne is erected 
for the chief magistrate, and a chair with a high 
seat for the preadent of a court Among all 
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nations, heaven is placed far above us, hell far 
^low us. 

In some objects, greatness and elevation 
rancur^to nikke a complicated impression: the 
Alps and the Peak of TenerifPe are proper ex¬ 
amples; with the following difference, that in 
the former greatness teems to prevail, elevation 
in the latter. 

Great and elevated objects, considered with 
relation to the emotions produced by them, are 
termed gra/nd and svblime. Grandeur and 
auhUvnty have a double signification: they com¬ 
monly ragnify the quality or drcumstance in 
objects by which the emodons of grandeur and 
sublimity are produced; sometimes the emotions 
themselves. 

St. Peter’s at Rome, the great pyramid of 
Egypt, the Alps, an arm of the sea, a dear 
sky, are all grand and beautiful. A regiment 
in battle array is grand, a crowd of people not 
so. Greatness or magnitude distinguishes gran¬ 
deur from beauty; agreeableness is the genus of 
which beauty and grandeur are species. The 
emotion of grandeur is pleasant, and is serious 
rather than gay. 

A large object is not so agreeable by its regu¬ 
larity, as a small one; nor so disagreeable by its 
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irregularities. A towering hill is delightftfl, a 
chain of mountains no less so; and the biilk q|^ 
objects in a natural landscape are beautiful: 
some of them are even grand, as a ifowing river^ 
a spreading oak, an extended plain, which all 
raise emotions of grandeur. We range at large 
amidst the magnificence o& nature and overlook 
slight beauties or deformities. In a small build¬ 
ing irregularity is disagreeable; but in a magni¬ 
ficent palace, or a large Gothic church, irregu¬ 
larities are less regarded; in an epic poem we 
pardon many negligences that would not be per¬ 
mitted in a sonnet or epigram. Notwiths tanding 
such exceptions, it may be justly leud down for a 
rule, that in works of art, order and regularity 
ought to be governing principles: and hence the 
observation of Lon^us: “ In works of art we 
have regard to exact proportion; in those of 
nature, to grandeur and magnificence.” 

The same reflections are in a great measure 
applicable to sublimity; particularly, that, like 
grandeur, it is a species of agreeableness; that 
a beautiful object placed high, appearing more 
agreeable than formerly, produces in the specta¬ 
tor a' new emotion, termed the emotim of 
sublimUy, ahd that the perfection of order, 
regularity, and proportion, is less required in 
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objects placed high, ox at'a distance, than at 
and. 

The pleasant emodon rmsed by large objects, 
has not esc^ed the poets: 

S doth bestride the narrow world 
we petty men 
Walk under his huge leg# 

Jctios C^sAR, Act I. Sc. 2. 

Cleopatra. I dreamt there was an Emperor Antony; 

Oh, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man! 

His face was as the heavens: and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth. 

His legs bestrid the ocean, his rear'd arm 
Crested the world. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. Sc. 2. 
-Majesty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a massy wheel 
Fix'd on the summit of the highest mount; 

To whose huge spokes, ten thousaiid lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin’d; which when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boist'rous ruin. 

Hamlet, Act HI. Sc. 3. 

s 

The poets have also made good use of the 
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emotion produced by the elevated ntuation ef an 
dbject; 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood. 

Whose youtbiul spirit, in me regenerati, 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up, 

To reach at victory above my hmd. 

Ricrato IL Act L Sc. 3. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bblingbroke ascends my throne. 

Ricbaro II. Act V. Sc. 1- 

Antony. Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world. 
Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travell’d^ 

Till all my fires were spent; and then cast dovmward, 

To be trod out by Caesar t 

Dryokn, All fob Lovb, Act I. 

The description of Paradise, in the fourth 
book of Paradise Lost, is a fine illustration of 
the impression made by elevated objects: 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness; whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 

Access deny’d; and oyer h^ up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

. Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching pal 
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A sylvan scene; and as the tanks ascend. 

Shade, above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verd’rous wall of Paradise up sprung; 

Which to'bur general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest treo; loaden with fairest fruit. 

Blossoms and fruits ^ once of golden hue, 

App$at'd with gay enamell’d colours mix'd. 

B. IV. 1. 131. 

A mental progress from the capital of a 
kingdom to that of Eufope'—to the whole Earth 
—to the solar system—to the universe, is ex¬ 
tremely pleasant, the heart swells, the mind is 
dilated at every step. Returning in an opposite 
direction, the descent is pleasant from a different 
cause. Looking down upon objects makes a 
part of the pleasure of elevation. It becomes 
pmnful when the object is so far below as to 
create dizziness; and even when that is the 
case, we feel a sort of pleasure mixej^ with the 
pain, witness Shakespeare's description of Dover 
cliffs: 

••How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis to cast one’s eyes so low? 

The crows and choughs, that wring the midway-air. 

Shew sc^e so gross as beetles. Half way down 
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Hang* one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than bis head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a ^oy 
Almost too small for sight: The murmuring surge, 
That on th’unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high. ^ riilook no more. 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

Kino Lear, Act IV. Sc. 6. 

A remark is made above, that the emotions 
of grcmdeur and svblimity are nearly allied. 
And hence it is, that the one term is frequently 
put for the other; an increasing series of num¬ 
bers, for example, producing an emotion similar 
to that of mounting upward, is commonly termed 
an ascending series i a series of numbers gra¬ 
dually decrearing, producing an emotion similar 
to that of going downward, is commonly termed 
a descendmg series^ we talk familiarly of going 
up to the capital, and'of going dcfwn to the 
country: from a lesser kingdmn we talk of 
going up to a greater; grandeur and sublimity, 
have hitherto been considered as applicable to 
objects of right; we now proceed to consider 
them in relarion .to the fine arts, and in their 
figurative signification. The term beauty is 
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also extended to intellectual and moral objects, 
as well as to objects of sight. Generosity is an 
elevated emotion; firmness of soul when superior 
to misfortune, is called magnanimity. Every 
'motion that contracts the mind, and fixeth it 
upon things trivial or of no importance, is 
termed low, by its resemblance to an emotion 
produced by a little or low object of sight: thus 
an appetite for trifling amusements is called a law 
taste. The same terms are applied to characters 
and actions: we talk familiarly of an elevated 
genius, of a great man, and equally so of little¬ 
ness of mind: some actions are tgreat and 
elevated, and others are little md grovelling. 
Sentiments, and even expressions, are charac¬ 
terized in the same manner: an expression or 
sentiment that raises the mind is denominated 
great or elevated; and hence the sublime in 
poetry. In such figurative terms, we lose the 
distinction between great and elevated in their 
proper sense; for the resemblance is not so 
entire as to preserve these terms distinct in their 
figurative application. We carry this-figure 
still farther. Elevadon, in its proper sense, 
imports superiority of place; and lowness, 
inferiority of place: and hraice a man of supe¬ 
rior talents, of superior rank, of inferior parts. 
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of inferior taste, and such like. The veneration 
we have for oiur ancestors, and for the ancients 
in general, being similar to the emotion pro- 
duced by an elevated object ofFsight, justi¬ 
fies the figurative expression of the ancient^ 
being raised Above us, or possessing a superior 
place. 

The resemblance in feeling between real and 
figurative grandeur, is humorously illustrated 
by Addison in criticising upon English tragedy: 
“ The ordinary method of making an hero, is 
to clap a huge plume of feathers upon his head, 
which rises so high, that there is often a greater 
length from his chin to the top of his head, 
than to the sole of his foot. One would believe, 
that we thought a great man and a tall man the 
s%me thing. As these superfluous ornaments 
upon the head make - a great man, a princess 
generally receives her grandeur from those ad¬ 
ditional encumbrances that fall into her tail: I 
mean the broad sweeping train that follows her 
in all her motions, and finds constant employ¬ 
ment for a boy, who stands belund her to open 
and spread it to advantage.” The Scythians, 
impressed with the fame of Alexander, were 
astoni^ed when they found him a little man. 

A gradual progress from small to great is no 
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less remarkable in figurative, than in real gran¬ 
deur at elevation; and when the thoughts rise 
in an ascending series, the period is termed a 
climax. 

Within certain limit8,-grandeur and sublimity 
produce their strongest effects, which lessen by 
excess as well as by defect. This is remarkable 
in grandeur and sublimity taken in their proper 
sense: the grandest emotion that can be rmsed 
by a visible object, is where the object can be 
taken in at one view; if so immense as not to be 
comprehended but in parts, it tends rather to 
distract than satisfy the mind: In like manner, 
the strongest emotion produced by elevation, is 
where the object is seen distinctly; a greater 
elevation lessens in appearance the object, till it 
vanishes out of sight with its pleasant emotiop. 
The same is equally remarkable in figurative 
grandeur and elevation, because, as observed 
above, they are scarcely distinguishable. 

Objects of sight that are not remarkably great 
nor high, scarce raise any emotion of grandeur 
or of sublimity: the same holds in other objects; 
for we find the mind roused and animated, 
without being carried to that height. This 
difference may be discerned in many sorts of 
music, as well as in some musical instruments: 
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a kettle-drum rouses, an hautboy animates; but 
neither of them inspire an emotion of sublimity: 
revenge animates: but never produces an 
emotion grand or sublime. I am iifilling to put 
this to the test, by placing before my reader a 
most spirited picture of revenge: it is a speech 
of Antony, wailing over tjje body of Caesar;— 

Wo to the hand that shed this costly blood! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

(Which like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue), 

A curse shall light upon the kind of men; 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers shall but^ile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war, 

All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds; 

And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry, Havoch ! and let slip the dogs of war. 

Jviiira CiESAR, Act III. Sc. 3. 

A capital rule for reaching the sublime in 
such works of art as are capable of it, is, to 
present those parts or circumstances only which 
make the greatest figure, keeping out of view 
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every thing low or trivial; for the igind, ele¬ 
vated hy an important object, cannot, without 
reluctance, be forced down to bestow any share 
of its attention upon trifles. Such judicious 
Selection of capital circumstances, is styled gram^ 
deur of manner. In none of the fine arts is 
there so great scope for that rule as in poetry; 
which, by that -means, enjoys a remarka^jH 
power of bestowing upon objects and events an 
air of grandeur: when we are spectators, every 
minute object presents itself in its order; but, 
in describing at second hand, these are laid 
aside, and the capital objects are brought close 
together. A judicious taste in thus selecting 
the most interesting incidents, to give them an 
united force, accounts ipr a fact that may ap¬ 
pear surprising; whicH is, that we are more 
moved by a spirited narrative at second hand, 
than by being spectators of the event itself, in 
all its circumstances. 

The following description of a battle is re- 
markably sublime, by collecting together, in the 
fewest words, those circumstances which m ak e 
the greatest figure. 

Like autumn’s dark storms pouring fr^ two echoing 
hills, toward each other approached the heroes: as two 
dark streams from high rocks meet and roar on the plain. 
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loud, rough, and dark in battle, iheet Lochlia and Inisfail. 
Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man: 
steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high: blood 
bursts and smokes around: strings murmur lA the polish'd 
yew: darts rush along the sky: spears fall like sparks of 
flame that gild the stormy face of night 

As the noise of the troubled ocean When roll the waves 
OiLhigh, as the last peal of thundering heaven, such is the 
■Hr of battle. Though Corinac’s hundred bards were 
there, feeble were the voice of a hundred bards to send 
the deaths to future times; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant 

Finoal. 

This rule is applicable to other fine arts, 
especially .painting. Smaller parts are sup- 
prCTsed, folds of drapery are few and large; 
fore-shortenings are bac^gpid all muscles ought 
to be entire. 

Every one at present subscribes to that rule 
as applied to gardening, in opposition to par¬ 
terres split into a thousand small parts jn the 
stiiFest regularity of -figure. The most eminent 
architects have governed themselves by the 
same rule in all their ^orks. 

Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, 
though it is applicable to every sort of literary 
performance intended for amusement; and that 
is, to avoid as much as possible abstract and 
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general terms. Such terms, similar to mathe¬ 
matical signs, are contrived to express our 
thoughts ip a concise manner; but images, 
pwhich are the life of poetry, cannot be raisedHa 
any perfection but by introducing particular 
objects. General terms that comprehend a 
number of individuds, must be excepted from 
that rule; our kindred, our clan, our country, 
and words of the like import, though they 
scarce raise any image, have, however, a won¬ 
derful power over oiu* passions: the greatness 
of the complex object overbalances the obscurity 
of the image. 

As, on the one hand, no means directly ap¬ 
plied have more influence to raise the mind than 
grandeur and sublim^ll; so, on the other, no 
means indirectly applied, have more influence to 
sink and depress it; for in a state of elevation, 
the artful introduction of an humbling object, 
makes the fall great in proportion to the eleva¬ 
tion. Of this observation Shakespeare gives a 
beautiful example: 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples,-the great globe itself. 

Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

^ Aod, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a rack behind.—— 

Tempest, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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The elevation of the mind in the former part 
of this beautiful passage, makes the fall great in 
proportion, when the most humbling of all 
images is introduced, that of an uiCer dissolu¬ 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants. The mind, 
when warmed, is mpre susceptible of impressions 
than in a cool state: and e depressing or me¬ 
lancholy object listened to, makes the strongest 
impression when it reaches the mind in its highest 
state of elevation or cheerfulness. 

The straining an elevated subject beyond due 
bounds, is a vice not so frequent as to require 
the correction of criticism. But false sublime is 
a rock that writers of more fire than judgment 
commonly split on; and therefore a collection of 
examples may be of us^|^s a beacon to future 
adventurers. One species of false sublime, 
known by the name of bombaat, is common 
among witers of a mean genius; it is a serious 
endeavour, by strained description, to raise a 
low or familiar subject above its rank; whicb^ 
instead of being sublime, becomes ridiculous. 
I am extremely sensible how prone tlie mind is, 
in some animating passions, to magnify its ob¬ 
jects beyond natural bounds; but such hyper¬ 
bolical description has its limits; and, when ear¬ 
ned beyond the impulse of the propensity, it 
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d^enerates into burlesque. Take the following 
examples. 

Sejanui ' . . Great and high 

The world knows only two, that’s Rome and I. 

My roof receives me not; ’tis air I tread, 

!had at each step I feel my advanc'd head 

Knock out a star in heaven. * . 

Sejanos, Ben Jonson, Act V. 

A writer, who has no natural elevation of mind, 
deviates readily into bombast: he strains above 
his natural powers; and the violent effort car¬ 
ries him beyond the bounds of propriety. 

Another species of false sublime, still more 
faulty than bombast, is to force elevation by 
introducing ima^nary beings without preserving 
any jaropriety in their Hf^ons; as if it were law¬ 
ful to ascribe every extravagance and inconsist¬ 
ence to beings of the poet’s creation. No writers 
are more licentious in that article than Jonson 
and Dryden. 

An actor on the stage tnay be guil^.e|Sltfiih- 
bast as well as an author in his closet; a certain 
manner of acting, which is grand when sup¬ 
ported by dignity in the sentim^t and force in 
the expression, is ridiculous whetV'tlfe'fientiment 
is mean, and the expression ^ 

When the sublime is carried to ks due height, 
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and circumscribed within proper bounds, it en¬ 
chants the mind, and raises the most delightful 
emotions: the reader, engrossed b^ a sublime 
object, feels himself raised to a higher rank. 
Considering that effect, it is not wonderful that 
the history of conqjperors and heroes should be 
universally the favourite Entertainment And 
this accounts for what I once erroneously sus¬ 
pected to be a wrong bias originally in human 
nature; which is, that the grossest acts of op¬ 
pression and injustice scarce blemish the charac¬ 
ter of a great conqueror: we, nevertheless, 
warmly espouse his interest, accompany him in 
his exploits, and are anxious for Ms success; 
the splendour and enthusiasm of the hero trans¬ 
fused into the readerslH^levate their minds far 
above the rule^of justice, and render them in a 
great measure insensible of the wrongs that are 
committed. 

For in those days might only shall be admir'd. 

And valour and heroic virtue callM; 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be styl'd gi^t conquerors. 

Patrons of mankind, godsi and sons of gods— 
Destroyers fightlier call’d, and plagues of men. 
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Thus fame shall be achiev'd, renown on earth, 

And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

Milton, B. II. 

The irregular influence of grandeur reaches 
also to other matters: however good, honest or 
useful, a man may be, he*is not so much re¬ 
spected as is one of a more elevated character, 
though of less integrity; nor do the misfortunes 
of the former affect us so much as those of the 
latter. And I add, because it cannot be dis¬ 
guised, that the remorse which attends breach 
of engagement, is in a great measure propor¬ 
tioned to Ae figure that the injured person 
makes: the vows and protestations of lovers are 
an illustrious example f for these commonly are 
little regarded when i^de to women of inferior 
rank. P 


^IHAPTER V. 

Motion and Force. 

Motion is agreeable to the eye, yet is a body 
at rest not disagreeable, because the bulk of 
things we see are at rest. Motion is agreeable 
in all its varieties; 'the quickest for an instant is 
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delightful, but soon appears too rapid and be¬ 
comes painful by accelerating the course of our 
perceptions. Regular motion is preferred to ir¬ 
regular motion; and uniformly acceftrated mo¬ 
tion is more agreeable than when uniformly 
retarded. Motion jjpward is agreeable by tend¬ 
ing to elevation; in a straigjit line it is agreeable, 
but more so when undulating, and the motion of 
fluids is preferred to that of solid bodies. * 
Force is-of two kinds; one quiescent, and one 
in motion. The former, dead weight for ex¬ 
ample, must be laid aside; for a body at rest is 
not, by that circumstance, either agreeable or 
disagreeable. Moving force only is n^y province; 
and, though it is not separable from motion, 
yet by the power of ab^action, either of them 
may be considered independent of the other. 
Both of them are agreeable, because both of 
them include activity. It is agreeable to see a 
thing move: to see it moved, as when dragged 
or pushed ^ng, is neither a^leeable nor dis¬ 
agreeable. It is agreeable to, see a thing exert 
force; but it makes not the thing either agreeable 
or disagr^able, to see force exerted upon it. 

Though motion and force are each of jhem 
agreeable, the impressions they make are differ¬ 
ent This difference, clearly felt, is not easily 
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described. All we can say is, that the emotion 
raised by a moving body, resembling its cause, 
is felt as if the mind were carried along: the 
emotion raised by force exerted, resembling also 
its cause, is felt as if force were ejterted within 
the mind.* 

When great force^ is exerfed, the effort felt is 
animating; and when the effort overpowers the 
mind, as the explosion gunpowder, the vio¬ 
lence of a Mfcxent, the weight of a mountain, 
and the crush of an earthquake, create astonish¬ 
ment rather than pleasure. 

No quality or circumstance contributes more 
to grandeur than force, especiallv where exerted, 
by sensible beings. I cannot make the observa¬ 
tion more evident thl^ by the following quo¬ 
tations : 

-Him the almight^power 
Hurl'd headlong darning from the ethereal sky. 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottcunles^erdilion, there to d4|ll 
In adamantine chains and penal dre. 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

Pabadisb Lost, Book I. 

-Now storming fury rose. 

And clamour such as heajrd in heaven till now 
Was never: arms on armour clashing bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels ' 
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Of 7 %iSZen diariota tsg'd; dire mis the noise 
Ojf r^M^Ijigt; orer^bead the dUmid hiss 
Of ^erj.du^P^ flaniDg vollies flew, 

Afid fltj^i^ vaulted either host with fire. 

So Ruder fiery cope together rush’d 

Both battles main, with ruinous assault 

And iMxtinguishable rage; all heaven 

Kesmmded ; and had earth been (ben, all earth 

Rad to her centre shook. Into. Book 6i 

The planetary sys^m presentspis with the 
finest view of motion and force in ippnjimction; 
but motion ai^d force ^Bre also agreeable by their, 
utility when epiployed as means to accomp^sh 
some beneficial end. Hence the superior beauty 
of some m^hines, where force and motion con¬ 
cur to perform the worls^f numberless hands. 
Hence the beautiful motik^s, firm and regular, of 
a horse trained^^war: every single step is the 
fittest that can Ibe for obtaining the purposed ’ 
end. But the grace of motidn is visible chiefly 
in mmi, b^use e^ery gesture is significant. 
The power Jiofvever of agreeable motion is not 
a common talent; every limblol the human body 
has ^agreeable and disagreeable motion; some 
motions being ext^n^lyigracefnl, oth^ plain 
and vulgar; . 8Q^ eiq)reBdn|||^ dignity, others 
meanness. But.'lhe*'|flea8fire^ere, ariring not 
singly from' the beauty of motioii,. but &om in- 
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fi<!M3^'*fcharacter tod Bendment, •‘bMtogi»tc 
di^rent chapters. ' ' ' ’ ■ ! d> ' > j ■•J. >, i 
I should'donclude with the fiiMd'S^se'tff-the 
, relish’ we have for motion and force/* w'erd it hot 
so evident as to require no explanation. WO aafc 
placed here in such circumstances as to make in¬ 
dustry essential to Our well-being; for williOut 
industry the plmnest necessaries of life' toe hot 
obtained, '^hen our Auation, therefore, in 
this world requires activity and a constant eser- 
tioh of motion and force, Providence indulgently 
provides for our welfare by makiim these agree¬ 
able to' us; it would ^ a gro^ imperfection in 
oiir nature, to make any thing disagreeable that 
we depend on for existence; and even indiflFer- 
ence would slacken gr^tly* that degree of ac¬ 
tivity which is indispensable. 


CHAPTER Vli!- 
» *. 


Novelty and '-the unexpected Appeaxwnc^ ,oJ 
. Objecta. • , ,, 

Except heaut|r tod ^greatness, novelty has 
the most powei|'iu inftototo to rtoe emotions. 
A^new objedt produces an tomtioh of wonder. 
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beeauK this 

last is directed to iihe person who periorms any 
tbingii^ondfS?^’ cease to i^onder at oli^ects 
witb jvhiebt wtt-^e fimiiliarigejd by tii^^. When 
any ^hlg breaks unexpectedly upon the mind 
it raises an emoticm of surprise. 

T<h«tr«aiotion may be pxeduced by the most 
familiar objfst, as when one unexpect^y meets 
a friend who iras repqi^ to be d«nd; or a man 
iu hi^ life lately a b^gar. On tlft other hand, 
a new objoet, however strange, will not jHoduoe 
the enyotian, if'the spectator he prepared for the 
»ght; at» ..elephant iu India will not surprise a 
travellw who gSes to see^one; and yet ite no¬ 
velty will raise his wonder: an Indian in Britain 
would be much surprised to stumble upon an 
elephant feeding at large in the open fields; but 
the creature itself, to which he was accustmned, 
would not raise his wonder. 

Surprise thus in several respects difiers from 
wonder: unexpectedness is the cause of the 
former emotion; novelty is -the cause the 
latter. They perfectly agree in the thortuess of 
their duration; for dungs 'toon decay that come 
soon to p«fection. 

New objects m<e f^metimes iemble, isometiDm 
deli|^it&l; and a threatening plyect adds to our 
G 2 
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terror bynts novelty; but from that experiment 
it does not follow, that novelty is jn itself dis¬ 
agreeable ; for it is perfectly consistent, that wc 
be delighted with an object in one viewj aiid ter¬ 
rified with it in another; a river in flood swelling 
over its banks, is a grand and delightful'object; 
and yet it may produce no small degree of fear 
when we attempt to cross it: courage and mag¬ 
nanimity are a^eeable; ^d yet, when we view 
these qualities in an enemy, they serve to increase 
our terror. In the same manner, novelty may 
produce two eflFects clearly distinguishable from 
each'tother: it may, directly and in itself, be 
agrefeable; and it may have aS opposite effect 
indirectly, which is, to inspire terror; for when 
a new object appears in any degree dangerous, 
our ignorance of its powers and. qualities affords 
ample scope for the ima^nation to dress it in the 
most frightful colours. The first sight of a lion, 
for eiample, may at the same instant produce 
two opporite feelings, the pleasant emotion of 
wonder, and the p^ful passion of terror: the 
novelty of the object produces the former directly, 
and contributes to the latter indirectly. Thus, 
when th^ subject is anal3rzed, we find, that the 
power which novelty hath'^in^irectly to inflame 
terror, is perfectly consistent with , its being in 
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wery cbcumstaiice agreeable. Surprise may be 
pleasant or painfuV for itaisole effect b to swell 
the temotiodi raised by the object. A tide of 
-coimbcted'.objects gliding gently. inUf the mind, 
produce ho perturbation: but an object break¬ 
ing in unexpectedly sounds an alarm, rouses the 
mindy and directs its whgle attention to the 
object, which, if agreeable, becomes doubly so. 

The pleasure' of/no^lty is distingubhable from 
that of variety; to pr^uce the latter a plurality 
of objects b necessary.: the former arises frorji 
a circumstance found id a single object. A^ain, 
where objects,; whether co-exbtent or in' 
sdrai, are sufficiently diverrified, the pleasure of 
variety is compile, though every single object of 
the train be familiar; but the pleasure of novelty, 
directly apposite to familiarity, requires no di¬ 
versification. . . 

Thena are different degrees of novelty, and its 
effects are in*proportion. The lowest degree b 
found in objects surveyed a second time after a 
long interval: and that in tliis case an object 
takes on s6me appearance of novelty, is certain 
from experience: a large building of many parts 
variously adorned, or an extensive field embel¬ 
lished with trees, lakes, temples, statues, and 
other ornaments, will appear new oftener than 
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<mce: the memory of an object so complex is 
soon lo^ of its parts at least, or of their ar¬ 
rangement. Absence will ^ve an,i|w of novdty 
to an object once familiar. The mind. bailances 
between two things equally new and ‘ singular; 
but' when told one of them is from a distant 
quarter of the wor];}, it soon makes its election. 
Hence the preference for foreign luxuries and 
curiosities. ^ 

Tlje next degree of novelty mounting up¬ 
wards, is found in objects of which we have 
some information at sedqnd-hand; for descrip¬ 
tion never comes up to actual tight. 

A new object that bears sonie distant resem¬ 
blance to a known species, is an instance of a 
third degree of novelty: a strong resemblance 
among individuals of the same kpecies, prevents 
almost entirely the effect of novelty, unless 
distance of place or some other drcamstance 
concur; but where the resemblwce is faint, 
some degree of wonder is felt, and the emotion 
rises in proportion to the faintness of the re¬ 
semblance. 

The highest degree of.wonder arises from 
unknown Objects that have no analogy to any 
species we are acquainted’ with. Shakespeare, 
in a timiij^ introduces that‘speciea of novelty: 
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Ai is a ■winged m^enger ftoBj heaven 
't^nto iKe white upturned wodd'ring eye 
'' Of Uiodats, that fUl hack to gaze on him 
•When be bestrides the tazppacing clodSs, 

4nd saib upon the bosom of die ak. i 

Rohbo aKn^JnuBT. 

When an object aItogeth|!r new » seen'by (Hie 
pa'flon only, and but once, it furnishes an ex¬ 
ample of that ^leeies of novelty which deserves 
pecuhv attentmn. These circumstances heighten 
remarkaMy the emotkm: the singularity of the 
speetat(^ ctmcurs with the singularity of the 
object, to inflhme wonder to its highest pitch. 

In explaining the effects of novelty, the place 
a being occupies in the scale oi existence, is a 
circuniatance that piust not be omitted. Novelty 
in the individuds of a low class is perceived 
widi inibfSnence: the emotion rises with the 
rank of the object, and other circumstances being 
equal, is strongest in the H^test order of exis¬ 
tence. tv ' - 

Love of-novelty prevails in children, in idlers, 
and in men of shallow understanding. It 
reigns diiefly among persons of mean taste who 
^areiigncHrantof refined and elegaqtipleasures. 

I One caUse of wondeiri8> th^l; this emotion 
is intended to stipalate our nuriority t another 
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is, to prepare our mind for receiving deep im¬ 
pressions of new objects. 

Now, in order to make a dgep impression, it is 
wisely contrived, that things should be intro¬ 
duced to our acquaintance with a certain pomp 
and solemnity productive of a vivid emotion. 
When the impression is once fairly made, the 
emotion of novelty, being no longer necessary, 
vanisheth almost instantaneously, never to re¬ 
turn, unless where the impression happens to 
be obliterated by length of time or other means; 
in which case the second introduction hath 
nearly the same solemnity with the first. 

Designing wisdom is nowhere more legible 
than in this part of the human frame. If new 
objects did not affect us in a very peculiar man¬ 
ner, their impressions would be so slight as 
scarcely to be of any use in life; on the other 
hand, did objects continue to affect us as deeply 
as at first, the mind would be totally engrossed 

with them, aod have no room left either for 

■<? 

action or reflection. 

The final cause of surprise is still. more 
evident than of novelty. Self-love makes us 
vigilantly attentive to self-preservation; but self- 
love, which operates by means of reason and 
reflection, and impels not the mind to any par- 
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tscular object or from it, is a principle too cool 
for a sudden emergency; an object breaking in 
unexpectedly, aifoids no time for deliberation; 
and,* in that case, the agitation of surprise comes 
in seasonably to rouse self-love into action; sur¬ 
prise gives the alarm, and if there be any 
appearance of danger, our# whole force is in¬ 
stantly summoned up to shun or prevent it. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Risible Objects. 

To amuse us in our waking hoiurs, nature has 
kindly provided many objects distinguished by 
the epithet risible, because they rjuse in us a 
peculiar emotion, expressed externally by laugh¬ 
ter, or pleasant and mirthful exertion that un¬ 
bends the mind, and recruits the spirits. Ludi- 
crous signifies what is playsomef’ sportive, or 
jocular ; and it is the genus of which risible is 
the species. No object is risible but what ap¬ 
pears slight, little, or trivial; for we laugh at 
nothing that is of importance to oUr own 
interest, or to that of others. A real distress 
raises pity, and therefore cannot be risible; 
n-3 
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but a Might or iinliginaiy'^dJitlf^, which moves 
ftot pitjFJ" is risible. The adventure of the 
fulling-miUs in Don Quixotoris extremely ririble; 
so is the “scene where Sanchoi in a; dark riight, 
tumbling into a pit, and attaching himself to the 
side by hand and foot, hangs there in terrible 
dismay till the morning, when he discovers 
himself to be within a foot of the bottom. A 
nose remarkably long or short, is risible; to 
want it is horrible. Hence nothing just, proper, 
decent, beautiful, proportioned or grand, is 
risible. 

The laugh of derision or of scorn, is occa¬ 
sioned by improper acts replete witli blunders 
and absurdities. Hence objects that cause 
laughter are either risible or ridiculous; the 
former is mirthful, the latter both mirthful 
and contemptible. The first rmses an emotion 
altogether pleasant: the pleasant emotion of 
laughter raised by the other, is blended with 
the painful emotion of contempt, and the mixcxl 
emotion is termed the enuriim of ridkule. The 
pain a ridiculous object gives me is resented 
and ptinished by a laugh of derision. A liable 
object, Si^^e otiier hand, gives me no pain : it 
is aitogetlter pleasant by a certain sort of titilla- 
uon,^ which is expr^ed externally by mirthful 
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laughter,, will be jBiore fully explabed 

afterward:, tV present chapter is appropriated 
to thp other emptifn. , 

HisiUe objects are so conunon, so well 
understoodj that it is unnecessary to consume ' 
paper or time upon them. Take the few fol¬ 
lowing examples. # !t: 

PaUtkjff. I do remember him at Clement’s Inn,' like a 
man madd after supper of a cheese-paring. When he was 
naked, he was for ail the world like a forked radish, with 
a bead fantastically canred upon it with a knife. ji 
Second Past, Hen IV. Act. III. Be. 2. 

The foregoing is of disproportion. The fol¬ 
lowing examples are of slight or imaginary 
misfortune. 

FtUttaff. Qo fetch me a quart of sack; put a toast in't. 
Have I liv'd to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thamts! Well, 
if I be served such another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’en 
out and butter’d, and give them to a dog for a'hew year’s 
gift; The rogues slighted me’into the rivdr 'With;atr little 
remorse as bjey would have drown’d a bitch’s blind pup¬ 
pies, fifteen i’th’litter; and you may by my sise, 
;that I have a kind of^alacrity in sinking« if, the bottom 
v/efe ^ deep as hellf I should do^. I l^^been drown’d, 
but thkt the shore was shelvy and shallow; a deafh that I 

alihorV'^for ihe^water swells-iTman:'anJ what a thing 

i.;' '• >.• .f ■ ■ 
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should I have bdfen when I had been swelled! I should 
have been a mountain of mummy. 

j Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III. Sc. 5. 

• 

FaUtaff. Nay, you shall hear. Master Brook, what I 
. have suffer’d to bring this woman to evil for your good. 
Being thus cramm’d in the basket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves, his hinds, were called forth by their mistress, to 
carry>.me in tlje name^f foul clothes to Datchet-lane. 
They took me on their shoulders, met the jealous knave 
their master in the door, who ask’d them once or twice 
what they had in their basket. I quak’d for fear, lest the 
^lunatic knave would have search’d it; but Fate, ordaining 
he sl^iild be a cuckold, held his band. Well, on went he 
for a search, and away went I for foul clothes. But mark 
the sequel. Master Brook. I suffered the pangs of three 
egregious deaths; first, an intolerable fright, to be detected 
by a jealous rotten bell-wether; next, to be compass’d like 
a gooddtitbo, in the circumference of a peck, hil^to point, 
heel to hlad; and then to be.stopt in, like a strong distil¬ 
lation, with stinking clothes thatpfretted in their own 
grease; Think of that, a man of my kidney; think of that, 
that am as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual- 
dissolution and thaw; it was ^ miracle to scape suffoca¬ 
tion I And in the height of this bath, when I was more 
than hadf stew’d in grease, like a Butch dish, to be thrown 
'into the Thsun^ and cool’d glowiqg hot in that surge, 
like a hor^e-shoe; think of that; hissing hot: think of 
that Master Brook. ' ih. a. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Resemblance and Dissimilitude. 

Nature has given us a^vigorous propensity 
to compare new objects and discover their re¬ 
semblance and difference. We are gratified most 
by discovering difference among things where 
resemblance prevails, and resemblance where, 
difference prevails. A comparison may bte too 
far stretched; when difference gr resmblance 
are carried |beyond certain bounds, they appear 
slight and trivial, and cannot lie relished by a 
man of taste. Instinction is the chief end of 
comparison, which may therefore be m^e sub¬ 
servient both to Hoetry and prose, history and 
philosophy. But here resemblance among ob¬ 
jects of the same kind, and dissimilitude among 
^bl^jects of a different kind, have no effect. 

*'^at resemblance and dissimihtiide have an 
enlivening effect upon objects of right, is suffi¬ 
ciently e^ent; and that they , have the same 
effect upoff objects of the other senses, is also 
certain. Nor is that law confined to the exler- 
nal senses: for characters contrasted make a 
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greater figureiwy the opposiUon:. logo, in the 
tragedy of Othello, says, 

jjalh a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 


The character of a fop, and of a rough war¬ 
rior ^e nowhere more successfully contrasted 
thaAn Shaldlspeare's First Part of Henry IV. 
Act t." ^c. 3. . 

Passions and emotions are also inflamed by 
‘oOmjparison. A man of high rank humbles the 
by^^ft^nders, even to annihilate them in their own 
opinion: Csesar, beholding tbi' statue of Alex- 
i^d^V was greatly mortified that now at the 
age of thrity-tvjp, when Alexander died, he had 
not performed one memorable action. 

Our djunions also a^’e much influenced by 
comparison. A man whos^opulence excr'^ds 
the binary standard, is reputed richer than he 


is m remity; and wisdom or weakness, if at all 
reiriarkahle^ an individual, is generally carried 
beyond the truth. ‘ * 

The ojAniOn a man forms of his present dis- 
is brightened by contrasting it with his 
‘happiness. 


——-- - — . CoulJ I forget 

What i have been, I might the better beat 
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What I am dettin’d to<' I'm no Ae first 
That have been wretched; butto think how much 
I have been happier t 

SouTHBRN’s Innocent Aditltery, Act II. 

■ 

The distress of a long journey makes even an 
indifferent inn agreeable; and in tracing 
when the road is, good, ailQ the horsem^^well 
covered, a bad day may be agreeable by inking 
him sensible how snug he is. ^ 

The same effect is equally remarkably when 
a man opposes his condition to that of others. 
A ship tossed aljout in a storm, ^makes tlie spec¬ 
tator reflect upon his own ease and security, and 
puts these in the strongest li^ht. A man ih 
gnef cannot bear mirth; it makes him unhappy 
i>) giving him a lively notion of his unhap- 
pmess. ^ 

The appearance of danger gives sometimes 
pleasure, sometimes pain. A timorous person 
upon the battlements of a high tower, is seized 
with Tear, which even the consciousness of se- 
cunty cannot i^ssipatc. But upon one of a 
firm head the app^ance of danger heightens, 
by opposition, the consciousness of security, 
aud consequently, the satisfaction that arises 
therefrom: here tlie feeling resembles Aat 
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above mentionSt, occasioned by a ship labouring 
in a storm. 

The effect of magnifying or lessening objects 
by means of comparison, is so familiar, that no 
philosopher has thought of searching for a 
cau^; which is simply the influence of passion 
ovOTour opinions. ' 

The" greatest disparity between objects of 
different kinds, is so common as to be observed 
with perfect indifference; but such disparity 
betwfeen objectk of the same kind, being uncom¬ 
mon, never fails to produce surprise: and may 
we not fairly conclude, that surprise, in the 
hitter case, is what occasions the deception, 
when we find no deception in the former ? In 
the next place, if surprise be the sole cause of 
the deception, it follows necessarily, that the 
deception will vanish as soon as the objects 
compared become familiar. This holds so uner¬ 
ringly, as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
surprise is the prime mover: Our surprise is 
wreat die first tithe a small lap-dog is seen \Wth 
% large masbff; but when two^cb animals are 
jonstantly together, there is no surprise, and it 
makes no difference'whether they be viewed 
sep^tely or in company: we set no bounds to 
he^clies of a man who has recently made his 
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fortune, the surprising dispropoftion between 
his present and his past situation being carried 
to an extreme; but with regard to a family that 
for many generations hath enjoyed grfeat w^th, 
the same false reckoning is not made. It is 
equally remarkable, that a trite simile ^has no 
effect; a lover compared tq|^a moth scor(||^ 
itself at the flame of a candle, ori^naliy a 
sprightly simile, has, by frequent use, Install 
force; love cannot now be compared to fire, 
without some degree of disgust: ■ it has been 
justly objected against Homer, that the lion is 
too often introduced into his siihilies; all the 
variety he is able to throw into them not 
being sufficient to keep alive the reader’s sur¬ 
prise. 

The common artifice of poets and orators is to 
depireciate beforehand, what they wish to make 
a figure in the opinion of others. But surprise 
is not thej^nly cause of the effect produced by 
unusual resemblance or tdissimilitude. The 
propensity of the mind to complete whatever it 
once begins is f|^her cause, yielding no less 
pleasure than the former; we feel a sensible 
pleasure^ w^en the wqrk;%bji)ught to perfection; 
and our pain is no less sensible when we are 
disappointed. Hence our uneasiness, when an 
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i]>tereBti|ig ittizj, is brpke off ip,, the piifi4ie> 
v^en a piece puosic'ends witbojt^ « close, .or 
irhen a buildipg or ganjen ia ieft uefinisbed- 
T%;„8«QSe propensity castes m,saakipg coUee^ 
tipBS, nich as the 'whole wwtks^ gopck and bad» o£ 

final cause«,af the prqp^sity,,*?^ ad- 
dUnotuL proof of its es:isteace: human erwhs 
,are,(tf no E^nificancy fill they,be completed; 
apd reaaop is not always a sufficient counter¬ 
balance to indolence: some principle over and 
above is necessary to excite our industry, and 
to prevent oitr qjopping shwt ip the middle of 
the course. 

Surprise carries our opinion of resemblance 
or dissimilitude beyond truth; and tlfe propen- 
fxtj to advance every thing to perfection, not 
only co-pperates with surprise to decffve the 
mind, but is of itself able to produce t|mt e^t, 
by niaking ns sometimes proqe^d ta,ac^{ainy in 
order to complete aresemldam^r dissimilitude. 
Hence tl^ primsple of the jftffWfotm. . Reason 
dictates that tl^re ought ,^(^||^^<^pf(srtnity or 
resemblance between a jfipte aml,i,ts^ppiUE^. 
mentj and ^ fan%<^^ppenfit|j,^pf jj; us 
tQ makp the resetai:>lappg s|s copip^cijte as po6s^de< 
And by the ssme, irofience tlpe sentence is, 
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M6cuted 'ujpdii tbe viety spo^wlieTe' tlM crime 
wa« commitifcdl idsd •p#sdtl» ia theii^' latt 
rnommiti^ to be? Buried thrir rri^ 
tibtta. Am^fa- the lover, 

heaimg ihistress 1ta» tom to peces My a 

wolf, ^pessed a derire to die the saihede^^ 

Emodoiis iua^ the greatest figure 
trasted hf succgmibn; but the suaiesriob ou^t 
neither to be rapid, nor immoderately slon^: if 
too slow, thd ^ect of contrast becomes fiunt by 
the idi'itance of Ihe emotiom; and if rapd, no 
single emotion has room to expand itself to its 
full size, but is sfified, as it Ifere, i);^ the Inrih, 
by a stteceeding emotion. 

What is above laid down, will enable us to 
determine a very importailt question concerning 
emotions raised by the fine arts, namely, 
Whether ou^t similar emotions to succeed each 
other,,' or dhlrimilar ? The emotions raised by 
the’hne arts, are fbr the most part too nearly 
rriated to maya flgure by resemblance; and 
for that reatott succes«6n ought to be 
regulate'a#iiai|!^ as psrible by contrast. This 
holds confessedly mbpic tod dramatic compori- 
tioitaV to4 the b^''%iSt^ led perhaps more 
by taste thtoiyteasSnin^litoe generally aimed 
at^that beauty. Tt h6lda'‘equally iir music? in 
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■ the same cantata# all the variety ..of emotions tliat 
are within the power of mu^C may not only be 
indulged, but, to make the greatelt figure, 
ought to be contrasted. In gardeiSing, there is 
an additional reason for the rule: the emotions 
rai^d by that art are at best so ffunt, th^ every 
ac^ce should be employed to ^ve them their 
utmost vigour: a field may be laid out in grand, 
sw^et, gay, neat, wild, melancholy scenes; and 
when these are viewed in succe'ssion, grandeur 
ought to be contrasted with neatness, regularity 
with wildness, and gaiety with melancholy, so as 
that each, emotigin. may sucdted its oppo»te: 
nay, it is an improvement to intermix in the 
succession rude uncultivated spots as well as 
unbounded views, which in themselves are disa¬ 
greeable, but in succession heighten the feeling 
of the agreeable objects; and we have nature 
for our guide, which in her most beautiful land¬ 
scapes often intermixes rugged rocks, dirty 
marshes, and barren stony heaths. The greatest 
masters of music have the store view in their 
compositions: the second part of an Italian 
song seldom conveys any sentiment; and, by its 
harshness, seems purposely contrived to give a 
greater relisli for the interesting parts of the 
composition. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

Uniformity cm^ Vg,riety. 

The necesstu^i succession of our perceptions 
regards order connexion, uniformity and 
variety. Th/'world is replete with object8»As 
remarkable for their variety as for dieir num¬ 
ber; and these,* unfolded by the wonderful 
•mechanism of external sense, ^nish the mind 
with inntlmerable perceptions, which joined 
with ideas of memory, ima^ation and reflec¬ 
tion, form a complete train that has no gap or 
interval. This train depends little on the will; 
by artificial means it may be retarded or accele¬ 
rated, rendered more various, or more unifom), 
but in one shape or other it is unavoidable. 

The natural causes which accelerate or retard 
this succession are diese: one man is distinguished 
from another, by no circumstance more remark¬ 
ably, than his train of perceptions: to a cold 
languid temper belongs a slow course of percep¬ 
tions, which occasions dulness of apprehension, 
and sluggishness in action: to a warm temper, 



on, .thn^jpntip^,, a .qui^ponri^pf,per- 

oepl^ns> . occasiqiiia qu^Vn^ M appre- 
h^non an4„a$tiyityj in ' busin^s^i^ Iff youth is 
observah],e a qvuci^er succession of* p^ff^ptions 
than in oid.age; and hem^, in jroqdi}, a remar]::- 
able avidity for variety of amiuem^its,. which in 
riper years give plaee to more uniforpi and more 
sedate occupationa This qualifii^ men of middle 
age for business, where activity ^ required, byt 
wit^ a grater proportion of uniformity than 
variety. In old age, a slow and languid succes¬ 
sion makes vaiiety unnecessary; and ,for, that 
reason, the aged,^ in all their motions, aye gene- 
raiiy governed by an habitual unifennuty. What¬ 
ever be the cause, <*re may v^ture to pronounce, 
that beat in the imaginationand temper is always 
connected widi a brisk flow of perceptions. 

The natural cate succession depends also, 
in some degree, upon the particular perceptions 
that emnpose the train. Agreeable dbjepts take 
a strong hold of the mind; grandeur and no¬ 
velty exdude all other ideas; the mind bears a 
quick succession o{ related i^eas; the present 
occupation has piost influence: n roving disposi- 
timi eaflwaces new objects wifli avidity: and the 
passions of love and hatred cause the mind to 
brood ever its object. 
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Tb2 pfffftiir^hat^liatijDre hath ^yen us over our 
traih of ptocaptioM/may‘be gteatly strengthened 
by pi'ope^isaipKne, and by 'an early apjdiica- 
tioti’tOt'btnSne^; witness sota^'iftatbematicians, 
who '!go far beydnd coinxtion'^ature in slowness 
and' uhifbrmity*: knd still mons! |)ersons devoted 
to religious exercises, who, pfiss whole 'days 'in 
contentplation, and impose Upon themselves long 
and severe pehaaces. With respect to celerity 
and variety, it is not easily conceived whaf 
length a' habit of activity in affairs will carry 
some Let a stranger, or let any person to 

whom dlfe right is not familiar, attend the Chan¬ 
cellor of Great Britaiii through «the labours hut 
of one day, during a sesridfl of Parliament: 
how great will be his astonishment! what mul¬ 
tiplicity of law bariness, what deep thinking, 
and what elaborate application to matters of go- 
vemnW^! The train of perceptions must in that 
great main be accelwated far b^ond die ordinary 
course of nature; yet no confusion «■ hurry, but 
in every artick the greatest order and accuracy. 
Such is the force of hifcil. How happy is man 
to have the command of a principje ol action that 
can elevate him so far above the ordkary condi- 
tran ctf humanity! 

In oonridering umformity and variety in rria- 
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tioq; to. the fine arts, when eather ought to prO^ 
vail, we may observe, vthati in a picture of an 
interesting event which strongly «ttal&es us to a 
^gle object, the mind relishes not a multiplicity 
of figures, nor of omaments;!a picture repre¬ 
senting a gay subject, admits great variety of 
figures and omamOnt^: because these are a^ee- 
able to the mind in a cheerful tone. The same 
obseryadon is applicable to poetry and music.. 

/ It mint at the same time be remarked/ that 
one can bear a greater variety of natmral objects, 
than of objects in a picture; and a greater va¬ 
riety in a picture than in a description. ^ real 

object presented to view?* makes an impression 
more readily than'Vhen represented in colours, 
and much more readily than when represented 
in words. JHence it is, that the profuse variety 
of objects in some’ natural landscapes, neither 
breed confusion nor fatigue; an^fl for the same 
reason, there is place for greater variety; of orna¬ 
ment in a picture than in a poem. A picture, how¬ 
ever, like a building, ought to be so dmple as to 
be comprehended in one view., Whether every 
.one of Le Bruy’s pictures of Alexander’s history 
will stand this test, is submitted to judges. ■ ' 
From these general observations, 1 prpce^' to 
partimilars. In works exposed continaaUy to 
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public view, variety ought to be studied. It is 
a rule acMrdingly in sculpture, to contrast the 
different Innbs of a statue, in order to give it all 
the variety possible. Though the cone, in a 
single view, be more beautiful than the pyramid; 
yet a pyramidal steeple, because of its variety, is 
justiy preferred. For the sadne reason, the oval 
is preferred before the circle; and painters, in 
copying buildings or any regular worjt, give an 
air of variety, by representing the sulfwt in an 
angular view; we are pleased with the variety 
without losing sight of the regularity. In a 
landscape representing animals, those especially 
of the same kind, contrast ought to prevail: to 
draw one sleeping, another awake; one sitting, 
another in motion; one moving toward the 
spectator, another from him, is the life of such 
a performance. ' ■ . 

In every so^ of writing intended for amuse¬ 
ment, variety is necessaiy in proportion to the 
length of the work. Want of variety is sen¬ 
sibly felt in Davila’s history of the dvil wars of 
France; the events are indeed important and 
various; but the reader languishes by a tiresome 
monotony of character, every person engaged 
being figured a consummate politician, governed 
by interest only. It is hard to say, whether 
H 
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Ovid disgusts moire too great variety, or too 
greats uniformity t his stories are all of^the same 
kind, concluding invariably with the transfor¬ 
mation of one b«ng into another: and so far he 
is tiresome by excess in ufaifprmity; he is not 
less fatiguing by excess in variety, hurrying his 
reader incessantlylfrom story to story. Ariosto 
is still more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding 
the just-iboimds of variety; not satisfied, like 
Ovid, with a succesrion in bis stories, he distracts 
the reader, By jumbling together a multitude of. 
them without any connexi^ Nor is the Or¬ 
lando Furioso less tiresome by its umformity 
than the Metamorphoses, though in a different 
maimer: after a story is brought to a crisis, the 
reader, intent on the catastrophe, is suddenly 
snatched away to a new story, which makes no 
impression so long as the ifiiud is occupied with 
the former. This tantalizing m^od besides its 
unifonmty prevents that ^mpathy which is 
raised by an interesting evmit when the reader 
meets with no interruption. 
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AP^NDIX TO CHAPTER IX* 

Concerning Works of Nature, chiefly with re¬ 
spect to Uniformity and Variety. 

In nature's worknnaftiihip beauty and design 
afe conspieuous iit the internal and extental 
structure. 

The figures, of organic, bodies are r^ular, os 
of a tree and an animal. In both the beauty of 
the whole figurh is die result of many equal and 
proportional parts orderly disposed. Nor is 
nature more profuse of ornament than of colour¬ 
ing ; and of all natural appearances the colouring 
of the human face is the most exquiate. Thus 
colour lives in nature but to languish under the 
finest touches of art. 

In their int^nal sbrupture, plants and animals 
display a. wonderful subtilty of mechanism^ pre¬ 
serving the strictest regularity, order and sym¬ 
metry ; art has no parcel to these, the action of 
the lungs, the heart, the.organs of taste, touch, 
smell, vision and hearing. ^ 

The mechanical power of nature, not confined 
tq small bodi^^i reaeheth equally those of the 
greatest rize;; witness the bodies that compose the 
solar sy^am, winch, however large> are. weighed, 
H S 
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measured, and subjected. to certain laws, with 
the iilmost accuracy. Their places round the 
sun, with their distances, are determined by a 
precise rule, corresponding to theii; quantity of 
matter. The superior dignity of the central 
body, in respect of its bulk and lucid appearance, 
is suited to the place it occupies. The globular 
figure of these bodies is not only in itself beauti¬ 
ful, but is above all others fitted for regular 
motion. Each planet revolves about its own 
axis in a g^ven time; and each moves round the 
sun, in an orbit nearly Ibrcular, and in a time 
proportioned to its distance. Their velocities, 
directed by an established law, are perpetually 
changing by regular accelerations and retarda¬ 
tions. In fine,' the great variety of regular ap¬ 
pearances, joined with the beauty of the system 
itself, cannot fail to produce the j^ighest delight 
in every one who is sensible of design, power, or 
beauty. 

Nature hath-a wonderful power of connecting 
systems with each other, and of propagatmg that 
connection throug]^ her works, as in plants, 
animals, the solar ^system, and other systems 
diffused over spaces still niore remote, where 
new bodies and systems rise without end. All 
space is filled with the works of God, which are 
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conducted by one plan, to answer unemngly 
one great end. , . , 

But the most wonderful conne»on of all, 
though not the most conspicuous, is that of our 
internal frame with the work% of nature: man is 
obviously fitt^ for contemplating these, works, 
because in this contemplation he has great de* 
light. The works of nature are remarkable ip 
their uniformity no less than in their variety; 
and the mind of man is fitted to receive pleasure 
equaDy from both. Uniformity and variety are 
interwoven in the woijjp of nature with surpris¬ 
ing art: variety, however great, is never with¬ 
out some degree of uniformity; nor the greatest 
uniformity without some degree of variety; there 
is great variety in the same plant, by the different 
appearances of its stem, branches, leaves, blos¬ 
soms, fruit, size and colour; and yet, when we 
trace that variety throughadifierent plants, es¬ 
pecially of the same kind, there is discovered 
a surprising uniformity. Again, where nature 
seems to have intended the most exact uniformity, 
eis among individuals of the same kind, there 
still appears a diversity, wh^ serves readily to 
distinguish one individual from another. It is 
indeed admirable, that t^e human visage, in 
which uniformity is so prevalent, should yet be 
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iso miiirked m to leave no room, among nuIfiOOs, 
for mistaking one person for anoiber: these 
marks, though clearly percdved, are generally 
so delicate, that words cannot, be found to de¬ 
scribe them. In short, nothing can be more 
happily accommodMed to the inward constitu¬ 
tion of man than diat mixture of uniformity 
with variety, which the eye discovers in natural 
objects; and accordingly the mind is never more 
highly gratified than in Contemplating a natural 
landsc^K. 


CHAPTER X. 

Congruity and Propriety. 

Man is superior to the brute, not more by his 
rational faculties, thftn by his senses. With re¬ 
spect to external senses, bhiteS probably, yield 
iio^ to men; tood they may also have some 
obscure |)erceptioU of beaUt;^: but the more 
delicate senses of a eaularitV. order, uniformity 
and congruity, bl!l[% connected with morality 
«bd reii^on, are reserved to' £gnify tlm duef of 
die tearestrial creation. Upon that account, no 
(hsmpline is more suitable to man, nor more con- 
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gruotti to the dignitj df. has nature, thm that 
which refines his taste, and leads him to (hstin- 
guidb, in eveiy subj^t, what is tegul^, what 
is orderly, what is suitable^ aOid what is fit and 
proper. > • '• 

It is dear from the verji>^eoneeption of the 
terms congrteitg wad propri^g, tlmt they are nbt 
applicable to any E^gle ^object; they unjdy a 
plurality and signify a particular reiadon between 
different objects; and the perception we have of 
this rdntion jproceeds from a sense o( dimgruity 
or propriety} that^bonigruity or propriety* 
wherever percdyed, is agreeable} and incon¬ 
gruity or impropriety, disagreeable. The cxdy 
difficulty is, to ascertain what are the particular 
objects that suggest these relations; for there 
are many objects that do not: the sea, viewed 
in conjunction with a picture, dr a man in con¬ 
junction with a mouBtairi^ suggest not either 
con^ruity(oc incongruity. We never perceive 
congruity dor incongruity but anaoiig things con¬ 
nected by some relation} at a mas Md his action^ 
a priscipal and its accessory a subject and its 
ornamehts, We dre indeoHb framed by nature, 
aimnag thh%s so connected}' W'tC^uire a certain 
suitaUeSesB or carreepondeSce temed Wngrtrity 
at propriety; and to be di6plea8e4 when we find 
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the opposite relation of incon^ui^ or impra- 
priety. 

The degree of cohgruity is proportioned to 
the connexion in things connected, as. in be¬ 
haviour and manner of living; the relatio|^ be- 
tw^n an edifice and the ground it stands on; 
the congruity among members of a club ought 
to be as obvious as among things placed for show 
in the same niche. 

Cdngruity is so neariy allied to beauty, as 
commonly to be held a spraes of it; yet 
fhey differ so essentially, iis never to coincide: 
beauty, like cdour, is placed upon a single sub¬ 
ject; congruity upon a plurality; further, a 
thing beautiful in itsdf,' may, with relation to 
other things, produce tlie strongest sense of in¬ 
congruity. 

'Congruity and propriety are e<»nmonly 
reckoned 83 rnonymatfis terms'; and hitherto, in 
opening the subject they have been used in¬ 
differently ; btij^ they are distinguishable; and 
the precise mJfCning of ^h must be ascertained. 
Congruity is the genus, of which propriety is a 
sp^es; for we oiOThothing jwqpn'r^,* but that 
congruity or suitableness whirii ou^t to subrist 
between sensible beings and their thoughts, 
words and actions, - . 
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The relatioD of a part to the whole, bdng ex> 
tremely intimate, demands the utmost degree of 
aongruity: ev«i the slightest deviation is dis- 
gustful. 

Examples of pongruity and incongruity are 
funded in plenty by the relation between a 
subject and its ornaments. 5^ literary perform¬ 
ance intended merely for amusement is suscep¬ 
tible of much ornament, as well as a mu»c 
room or a playhouse; for in gaiety the mind 
has apeculiar relidhi for shoyr and decoration. 
Gorgrous apparel is not unsuitable' among 
opera actors; grave subjects need little ornament, 
and a person of mean appearance in such dress 
is a complete incongruity. Sweetness of look 
and manner require simplicity of dress; 

For loveliness 

Needs not the foreigpi aid of ornament. 

But is, when onadom'd, adorn’d the most. 

Congruity regulates both the q^wtity and the 
kipd of ornament; the decoratibi#for a dancing 
room must be gay; for a church grave; for a 
shield, warlike; though ths^^shield of Achilles 
has* in general the arts of peace, joy, and 
festivity. 

Nothm^ is more intimately rdated to » man 
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than, hid saatiiBeiita,' ’vraitds, and acdons ; and 
theaivfbireve requive here the stncteatccnofonnhy. 
When we find what we thud require,, we hare 
a lively sense of propriety; when we find the c<m- 
trsry our sense of impcepristj^s no less lively. 
Hence the univetsal distaste ef afiiectaticnjilflhich 
consists in making a shew of ^ater delicacy 
an4 refinement, than is suited either to the cha¬ 
racter or circumstances of the person.i 
A» gross impropriety is purmhed with con> 
tempt and indignation, triiich' are vented against 
the offender by external expressions; nor* even 
the abghtest impropriety 'aufiered to pass with¬ 
out some degree of contoapt. But there are 
impro^eries of the slighter kind, that jwovoke 
laughter ; of which we have examples without 
end in the blunders and absurdities of our own 
species: such improprieties receive a different 
punishment, as will appear by what follows. 
The emotions of contempt and of laughter occa^ 
sioned by an impropriety of that kind, uniting 
intimately in die mmd of. the spectator, are 
expressed externally by a.pe 9 uliar sort of laugh, 
termed a laugh of derision orseem. An impra^ 
priety that thus moves not c«Iy contempt but 
lauj^tei^s distinguished by the epithet of ridi~ 
culou^; and<a laugh of. or sccnin u the 

punishment provided fm: it by nature, ‘^or ought 
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it to esespe observa^n, that-we are so fond of 
inflicfing that punuhment, oB som^hnes to exm 
it even against features of an inferior species: 
witness a tnrkey-cock swdling with pride, and 
acrutthi^ with^^splayed feathers, which in a 
ga^Nkood is apt to provoke a laugh of denaon. 
The sense of impropriety vrith respect to mis- 
takes, blunders, and absurdities, is calculated 
for the good of manldad. In the spectators it 
is productive of imrth* and laughter, excellent 
recreation in an interval firom business. But 
this ^ a trifle cxsaapmed with what fdlows. It 
is painful to be the subject of ridicule; and to 
punish wkh ridiciik the man who is guilty of an 
absurdity, tends to put him'more on his'guard 
in time to come. It is well ordered, that' even 
the most innocent blunder is not committed with 
impunity; because, were errors licensed where 
thtey do no hurt, inattention would grow into 
habit, and be the occasicni'of much hurt. 


CriAPTm XI, 

Dignity and Grace. 

DiciiiTY and meanness -are term^pplied to 
man in point of character, sentiment and be- 
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havic»UT> .and arc never aj^Ucable to inanimate 
objects:. a palace may, be lofty or grand, but it 
is not smd to dignity; a shrub is little but 
notmean. Human actions are grand or little as 
they appear in different light^;^with respect to 
their author they are proper or unproper iMrith 
respect to those affdctedby them, just or unjust; 
and they are further distinguished by dignity or 
meanness; the former coincides with grandem*, 
the latter with littleness, • The difference will be 
evident upon reflecting, that an action may be 
grand without being Virtuous, and little without 
being faulty; but that we never attribute dig¬ 
nity to any Mtion but what is virtuous, nor mean¬ 
ness to any but what is faulty. Every action 
of dignity creates respect and esteem for the 
author; and a mean action draws upon him 
contempt. A man is admired for a grand action, 
but frequently is neither loved nor esteemed for 
it; neither is a man always contemned for a low 
or little action. The action of Caesar passing 
die Rubicon was grand; but there was no dig¬ 
nity in it, considering that his purpose was to 
enslave his country; Caesar, in a march, taking 
opportunity of a rivulet to quench his thirst, 
did a lQw4fetion, but .the action was not mean. 

As it appears to me,, dignity and meanness 
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are founded on a natural piindple^ot hitherto 
mentioned. 'Man is'endowed iidth a Sense of 
the w«rth and excellence of his nature: he 
deems it more perfect than that of the other 
beings around jiim; and he perceives, that the 
pefVRtion of his nature consists in virtue, parti¬ 
cularly in virtues of the hipest rank. To ex¬ 
press that sense, the term dignity is appro¬ 
priated. Further, to behave with dignity, and 
to refrain from all mean actions, is felt to be, 
not a virtue only, but a duty: it is a duty 
every man owes -to himself. By acting in that 
manner, he attracts love and esteem: by acting 
meanly, or below himself, he is disapproved and 
contemned. 

Dignity and meanness, are a species of im¬ 
propriety, for actions may be proper or impro¬ 
per, to which dignity or meanness cannot be 
applied. There is no dignity in Oating: revenge 
fairly taken is improper, but not mean. Every 
action of dignity is proper; and every mean 
action is improper. The sense of dignity reach¬ 
ing to our pleasures and amusements, makes 
some manly, others childish. Corporeal plea¬ 
sures ^ low; those of the eye and ear, rise to 
dignity where their objects are grancr and ele¬ 
vated Sympathy gives its owner dignity; 
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gratitude anjiaates the :8ouh but scarce rkes to 
dignity. Joy bestows dignity where it proceeds 
from an elevated cause. Vanity is mean >^ame 
and remorse are not mean; and jnide bestows 
no dignity in the eye of a spectator. 

The final cause may be resolved into tlwt^— 
In point of dignity the social emotions rise 
above the selfish, and much above those of the 
eye and ear: man is by his nature a social 
being; and to qualify him for society, it is 
wisely contrived, that he should value hkaseif 
more for being social than selfish. The excel¬ 
lency of man is chiefly discernible in the great 
improvements he is susceptible of in society; 
these, by perseverance, may be carried on pro- 
gressively above any assignable limits; and, 
even abstracting frqm revelation, there is great 
probability, that the progress begun here will 
be completed in some future state. Now, as aU 
valuable improvements proceed from the exer¬ 
cise of our rational &culties, the author of our 
nature, in order to excite uS toa due use of these 
faculties, hath assigned a high rank to the plea¬ 
sures of the understanding: their utility, with 
respect to this life as well as a future, entitles 
them to 4m rank. 

We proceed to analysw^occ. Graaful»tea 
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attribute; gmce and grac^idnes^. express that 
attribute in the fcmn of a noun^ This attribute 
is agreeable: and as grace ia displayed exter¬ 
nally, it must be an object of one or other of 
our five senses. It is an object qf sight and of 
healing; for some muric ii ^aceful; sweet and 
easy; and grace like beauty makel its constant 
appearance in company with our own species. 
Grace is inseparable from motion, as opposed to 
rest, and comprehends speech, looks, gestures. 
Dignity alone without motion may produce a 
graceful appearance; but still more graceful 
with the aid of exalted qualities. 

But this is not alL The most exalted virtues 
may be the lot of a person whose countenance 
has little expression: such a person cannot be 
graceful. Therefore to produce this appearance, 
we must add another circiuinstance, namely, an 
expressive countenance, displaying to every 
spectator of taste, with life and energy^ every 
thing that passes in the mind. Collecting these 
cireumstances together^ grace may be defin^. 
that agreeable appearance which arises froix 
riegance of motion, and’ from'a countenance 
ekpressive of dipnfy. • Expressioimof othei 
mental qualities are not essential to tlmt appear 
ance, but they hei^ten it greatly. 
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! Of aU external objects, a graceful person is 
the most agreeable. Dancing affords great op< 
portuiuty for displaying grace, and haranguing 
still more. In vain will a person attempt to be 
^aceful, who, is deficient in amiable qualities. 
A man, it is true, may form an idea of quaUties 
he is destitute of; and, by means of that idea, 
mhy endeavour to express these qualities by 
looks and gestures; but such studied expression 
will be too faint and obscure to be graceful. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ridicule. 

. A risible object produceth an emotion of laugh¬ 
ter merely ;♦ a ridiculous object is improper as 
well as risible, and produceth a mixed emotion, 
which is vented by a laugh of deri^on or scom.f 
Burlesque, a great engine of ridicule, is dis¬ 
tinguishable into burlesque that excites laughter 
merely, and burlesque that provokes derision or 
ridicule. A grave subjrat in which there is no 
impropriety, may be brought down by a certain 

_£i_ 

• See Chap. 7. t See Chap. 10. 
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colouring so as to be ririble;: which is the case of 
Virgil TraMtie ,‘4( ahd also the case oS the 
Secchia Rapita ;*(* the authors laugh first iu 
order to make their readers laugh. The Lutrin 
is a burlesque poem, laying hold of alow and 
triflhig incident, to expose th^ luxury, indolence 
and contentious spirit of set of moOks. Bdi- 
leau, the author, ^ves a ridiculous air to the 
subject, by dressing if in the heroic Style, and 
aifecfing to considra- it ^ of tile utmost dignity 
and importance. In a composition of this kind, 
no image profes^ly^udicrous ought to find 
quarter, because such images destroy the con¬ 
trast; and, accordingly, the author shows al¬ 
ways the grave face, and never once betrays a 
smile. 

In burlesque that aims at ridicule, the poet 
ought to confine himself to such images as are 
lively, and readily apprehended: a strained 
elevation, soaring above an ordinary reach of 
fancy, makes; not a pleasant impression: the 
reader, fatigued with being always upon the 
stretch, is soon disgusted; and if he persevere, 
becomes thoughtless and indifferent. Further, 
a fiction gives no pleasure unless it painted 


Scarron. ^ Tassoni. 
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itt'ddbnitft io UVily fts to |>n)dace some perception 
of reiefity; which never cih bie da(ne effectually 
where the images are fomied with labour or 
ififficulty. For these reasons, 1 cannot avoid 
condemning the Batrdcfum/iumacMa, smd. to be 
the composition'o^ iHomer: it is beyond the 
power of imagination to form a clear and lively 
image of frogs and mice acting with the dignity 
of the high^t of our species. 

The Rape the Locky clearly distinguishable 
from those now mentioaed, is not properly a 
burlesque pmformance, but an- heroMxmieal 
poem': it treats a gay and< familiar subject with 
pleasantly, and with a moderate degree of dig¬ 
nity : the author puts not on a mask like Boileau, 
nor professes to make us laugh like Tassoni. 
The Rape of the Lock is a genteel species of 
writing, pleasant or ludicrous without having 
ridicule for its chief aim; giving way however 
to ridicule where it arises naturally from a par* 
ricular character, such as that of Sir Flume. 
Addison’a Si^ciator uixm the exercise of the 
fan* is extranely gay and ludicrous, resembling 
in its subject the Re^ of the Lock. 

Humour belongs to the present chapter, be- 
. 
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cause it is connected with ridicule. Humour in 
writing is very differed froto humour in charac¬ 
ter. When an author inrists upon ludicrous 
subjects with a professed purpose to make his 
readers laugh, he may be styled a ludicrous 
writtr; but is scarce entity to be styled a 
writer of humour. This quality belongs to an 
author, who affecting to be grave and serious, 
paints his objects in such-colours as to provoke 
mirth and laughter. A writer that is really an 
humourist in character, does this without design : 
if not, he must affect the character in order to 
succeed. Swift and Fontaine, were humourists 
in character, and their writings are full cff hu* 
mour. Addison was not a humourist in cha¬ 
racter; and yet in hjs prose writings a most 
delicate and refined humour prevails. Arbuth- 
not exceeds them all in drollery and humourous 
painting; which shews a great genius, because 
he had nothing of that peculiarity in his cha¬ 
racter. 

There remains to show by examples the man- 
ner of treating subjects, so as to give thpm a 
ridiculous appearance. 

Orleans. I know him to be valiant. 

ConsuMe. 1 was told that by one that knows him bet¬ 
ter than you. 
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Orleatu, What'the? 

CotuUtble, Marry, he told m so himself; and he said 
he car'd not who knew it. 

Henry V. Shakespbare. 

He never broke any man's head but his own, end that 

was against a post when he was drunk. Luu. 

' 

MiUament. Sententious Mirabel! pr'ythee don't look 
Irith that violent and inflexible wise face, like Solomon a 
the dividing of the child in.an old tapestry hanging. 

Way op the World 

A true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog at 
a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon 
what the guests fling away, and consequently is apt to 
snarl most when there are the fewest bones. 

Talk op a Tub. 

In the following instances, the ridicule arises 
from absurd conceptions in the persons in¬ 
troduced. ' 

MascarilU. Te souvient-il, vicomte de cette demi-lune, 
..rpie nous emportkmes sur les ennemis ad siege d'Arrgst 

Jodolet. Que veux tu dire avec ta demhlune ? c'gtoit 
tnen une lune tout entiere. 

• Molierb les Precieuses Ridicules, Sc. II. 

* 

Slender, I came yonder at Eton to marry Mrs. Anne 
Page: and she's a great lubberly boy. 

Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slender, What need you tell me that? 1 think so 
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when I took a boy for a ; if I had been married to 
him, for all be was in wonam’a apparel, I would not have 
had him. 

Merby Wives op Windsor. 

Valentine. Your blessing, sir. 

SirSampton. You've bad it already, sir; 1 think I 
sent it you to-day in a bill for four tliousand pound; a 
great deal of money. Brother Foresight. ^ 

JForetight. Ay indeed. Sir Sampson, a great deal of 
money for a young man; I wonder what he can do with it. 

Love for Lovb, Act II. Sc. 7. 

MiUammt. 1 nauseate walking; ’tis a country diver¬ 
sion ; I loathe the country, and every thing that relates 
to it. * 

Sir IVilfal. Indeed! ha! look ye, look ye, you do? 

nay, 'tis like you may-^here are choice of pastime here 

in town, as plays and the like; that must be confess’d in¬ 
deed. 

MiUament. Ah I'etourdie! I hate the town too. 

Sir Wilful. Dear heart, that's much—hah! that 
you should hate'em both! hah I 'tis like you may; there 
. are some that can’t relish the town, and others can’t away 
with the country——’tis like you may be one of these, 
cousine. Way of the World, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

/ 

Lard Froth. I assure you. Sir Paul, I laugh at nobody’s 
jests but my own, or a lady’s: I assure you. Sir Paul. 

Briik. How? how, my Lonl? what, affront my wit? 
Let me perish, do I never say any thing worthy to be 
laugh’d at! 
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Lord Froth. O iby, don’t misapprehend me, I don’t 
say so^ for I often unile at your conceptions. But there 
is nothing more unbecoming a man of quality than to 
laugh; ’tis such,a vulgar expression of the passion! eve^ 
body can laugh. Then especially to laugh at the jest of 
an inferior person, or when any body else of the same 
quality does not laugh with one; ridiculous. To be 
pleased with what pleases the crowd! Now, when I laugb, 
1 always laugh alone. 

D0UBI.E Dbaleb, Act I. 8c. 4. 

So sharp-sighted is pride in blemishes, and so 
willing to be gratified, that it takes up with the 
very' slightest improprieties; such as a blunder 
by a foreigner in speaking our language, espe¬ 
cially if the blunder can bear a sense that reflects 
on the speaker: 

Quicklt/, The young man is an honest man. 

Caitu. 'What shall dd honest man do in my closet? dere 
is no honest man d^t shall come in my closet. 

Merry Wives of Winbsoh. 

Love speeches are finelj' ridiculed in the fol¬ 
lowing passage. 

Quoth he. My &ith as adamantine 
As chains of destiny. I’ll maintain; 

True as Apollo ever spoke, 

'Ororade from heart of oak; 

And if you’ll give my flame but vent. 

Now in close hugger-mugger pent. 
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And shine upon, me but benignly, 

Wjth that one, and that other p^isney. 

The sun and day shall sooner part. 

Than love, or you, shake off my heart; 

The sun, that shall no more dispense 
His own but your bright influence: 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees. 

With true love-knots, and flo^hes; 

That shall infuse eternal spring. 

And everlasting flourishing; 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in stum, 

And make it brisk champaign become. 

Where'er you tread, your foot rhall set 
The primrose and the violet; 

AH spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours: 

Nature her charter shall renew. 

And take all lives of things from you; 

The world depend upon ycAt eye. 

And when you frown upon jJ, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive,’ 

New worlds and natures to outlive; 

And, like to heralds’ moons, remain 
Ail crescents, without change or wane. 

Hudibrab, Part II, Canto 1. 

Irony turns tMngs into ridicule in a peculiar 
manner: it consists in laughing at a man under 
disguise of appearing to praise or^ sped( well of 
him. Swift affords us many illustrious examples 
of that species of ridicule. Take ^e following.^ 
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By these methods, in a few wedcs, there starts up mny. 
a writer, capable of managing the profoundest afid 
universal subjects. For what though his head be empty^ 
provided his common-place book be fuH! .And if yon 
will bate him but the circumstances of method, and dyle, 
and grammar and invention; allow him but the common 
privileges of transcribi^ from others, and digressing from 
himself, as often as he shall see occasion; he will desire 
no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise that shall 
make a very comely figure on a bookseller’s shelf, there 
to be preserved neat and clean, for a long eternity, 
adorned with the heraldry of its title, fairly inscribed on a 
label; never to be thumbed or greased by students, nor 
bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a library; but 
when the fulness of time is come, shall happily undergo 
the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend the sky.* 

A parody must be distinguished from every 
species of ridicule: it enlivens a gay subject by 
imitatmg some important incident that is serious: 
It is ludicrous, and may be risible; but ridicule 
is not a necessary ingredient. Take the follow- 
mg examples, the first of which refers «to an ex- 
presuon of Moses. 

The skilful uymph reviews her force with care: 

Let spades be tnunps! she said, and trumps they were. 

Bape of the Lock, Canto III. 45. 




f Ta|e of 4 Tub, sect. 7. 
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next is in imitation of Achilles' oath in 
jigmei# 

SUt by this lock, this sacied lock, 1 swear, 

(Which never more shall join ite parted hair, 

Which never more its honours shall renew. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head where late it grew,) 
rhat while my nostrils draw the vitiA air. 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear. 

He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

Ibid. Castto IV. 133 . 

The following imitates the history of Aga¬ 
memnon’s sceptre in Homer. 

Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cried. 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side, 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck 
Her great great grendsire wore aboijt his ifeck. 

In three seal-rings; which after,melteUown, 

Form'd a vast buckle for his widow's gvwn : 

Her infant grandame's Whistle next it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 

Then in a Widkin grac'd her mother's hairs. 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

Ibid. Canto V. ^7. 

Though ridicule is not A necessaiyr ingredient 
in a parody, yet there is no opposition Bletw^n 
them: ridicule may be successfully employed In 
a parody; and a parody may be Jbipl^^ to 
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wifeQM'liK fbIlowii^ exi^n|)]e 
with respect to the latter, in which the fodi^ 
of Dulness is addressed upon the subject of mo¬ 
dem education: 

* 

Thou gav’st that ripeness,, which so soon began. 

And ceas’d" so soon, lie ne’er was boy nor man; 

Through school and college, thy kind cloud o’ercast, 

» Safe and, unseen the young ,£lneas past ;* 

Thence bursting glorious, all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the town. 

• Donoiad, B. IV. 287. 

The interposition of the gods, •in the spanner 
of Homer and Virgil, ought to be confined to 
ludicrous subjects, wjpch are much enlivened 
bpr such interposition handled in the form of a 
parody; Witness the cave of Spleen, JRape of 
the LocJc, .c(UlM4i.; th$ goddess of Discord, 
Lutrin, canto and the goddess of Indolence, 
canto 2. Those who have a*Went for ridicule, 
which is seldom united with a taste fgp delicate 
and refined beauties, are quick-sighted in im- 
propriedes; and these they eagerly grasp, in 
o^er to gratify their favourite propensity. 


lib. 1. At Veniu ohtcuxo, j-c. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Wit. 


Wit i3«a quality of certain thoughts and ex« 
pressions: the term ^ nev^ implied to an*action 
nor a passion^ wad aa little to an external object.^ 
The term wit is appropriated to sudi thought! 
and expressions as are ludicrous, and occasion 
some degree of surprise by their singulmty. 
Wit, in a figurative sense, exfwesses a talent for 
inventing ludicrous thoughts or expressions: 
hence we say, a witty man, at a man, of wit. 

Wit is disUnguishabl^Into two kinds; wit in 
the thought, and wit in the words or expression. 
Ag^, wit in the thought ^ of kinds: ludi¬ 
crous images, and ludicrous jPShbinations of 
things that have 1||tle or no natural relation- 

Ludicrous images that occasion surprise by 
their singularity, as having little or no foiuida- 
tion in nature, are fabricated by the imagintition, 
which is well qualified for the office; being, of 
all our faculties, the most acAve, and the least 


under restraint. Take the following example: 

Shytock. You knew (SOBO lA wdb ttitte $o 
of my daughter’s flight. ^ 
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• 

Sdarino, That’s certain; I for my partik new the tailor 
that made the winga site flew withal. ^ 

Merchant of Venice, Act ill. Sc. 1. 


The image here is 'vntty and ludicrous; it 
must occasion surprise; for having no natural 
foundation, it is altogether unexpected. 

Wit in the thought may be defined A junc> 
tion of things by distant and fanciful relations, 
which surprise because they are unexpected.” 
The following is a proper example. 

We grant although be had much wit, 

He was very shy of using it. 

As being loth to wear it out; 

And therefore bore It not about. 

Unless on holidays,^ so. 

As men their best apparel do. 

IIUDIBRAS, C.\NTO 1. 

wit is of aU^e most elegant recreation: the 
image enters the mind with gaiety, and gives a 
sudden flash, which is extrenfely pleasant. Wit 
thereby gently elevates without straining, raises 
mirth without dissoluteness, and relaxes while it 
entertmns. 


Wit in the expression, commonly called a 
pjai/ of zvords, being a bastard sort of wit, is 
re^iyed for the last place. I proceed to ex¬ 
amples of wit in the thought; and first, of Ipdi- 
jOt» inikges. 
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!Falstaff, Bpea&ng of - his taking Sir John 
ieville of the Dale- 

Here he is, aud here I yield him; and I beseech your 
Grace, let it be book’d with the test of this day's deeds; 
or, by the Lord, t will have it id a particular ballad els^ 
with mine own picture on the top of it, Coleville kissing 
my foot: to die which course if I be enforc'd, if,you do 
not all shew like gilt twopences to me; and I, in the clear 
sky of fame, o’ersbine you as much as the full moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which shew like pins’ heads 
to her; believe not the word Of the Noble. Therefore let 
me have right, aud let desert mount. 

Second Part Henry IV. Act. IV.’Sc. 3. 

1 knew, when seven justices could Rot take up a quar* 
rel, but when the parties we^^et themselves, one of them 
thought but of an if; as, i^ou said so, then I said so; 
and they shook hands, and swore brothers: Your ^is the 
only peacemaker; much virtue is in ff. 

^AKESFEARE. 

For there is not through all nature, another so callous, 
and insensible a member, as the world’s posteriors, whe¬ 
ther yjcu apply to it the toe or the birch. 

Prefacb to a Tau of a Tub. 

The war hath introduced abundance of polysyllables, 
which will never be able to live many more campa%ni. 
Speculations, operations, pteliminari^ ambassadors, pa- 
lisadoes, communication, circumvallation, battaliims^ at 
numerous as they are, if they attack us too ftequentiy is 
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«m coffse4iouie8> we duHl pertaiofy f«t thev Ha 
and cut oflF tke rear. TATi.itR, No. Si3ai 

Speaking of Discord; 

She never went abroad, but the brought home such a 
bundle of monstrous lies, as would have amazed any mor¬ 
tal, but such as knew her; of a whale that had swallowed 
a fleet of ships; of the lions being let out of the Tower to 
destroy the Protestant Religion; of the Pope's being seen 
,in a brandy-shop at Wapping, &c. 

History OF John Boll, Part I. Ch. 16. 

Wit in the thought, or ludicrous combina¬ 
tions and oppositions, may be traced through 
various ramifications. And, first, fanciful causes 
assigned that have no natural relation to the 
effects produced: 

Lancant. Fare you well, FalstafT; I, in my condition, 
shall better speak of you than you deserve. [JS'.riV. 

FaUtaff. I would you had but the wit; 'twere better 
than your dukedom. Good faith, this same young solier- 
blooded boy doth not love me; nor a man cannot make 
him laugh ; but that's no marvel, he drinks bo ivine. 
There's never any of these demure boys come |o any 
proof; for ,tiiin drink doth so overcool their blood, and 
making many fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of male 
green-sickness; and then, when they marry, they get 
wenches. They are generally fool^and cowards; which 
srane of us should be too, but for inflammation. A good 
. sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it: it ascends me 
into file brain; dries me there all the foolish, dull, and 
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environ lt>i makes it atittiehensive, 
q^k,^foi^tive, fWll (rf nimble, ilery^ and delectable 
ttiapes; which delivered o’ir to the Voice, tlie tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The second 
property of your excellent aheiris is, the Warming of the 
blood; which, before cold and settled, deft the liver white 
and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowar¬ 
dice : but the sherris warms it, and makes it course from 
the inwards to the parts'extreme; it illuininateih the face, 
iyhich, as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest of this 
little kingdom, mhn, to arm; and then the vital common¬ 
ers atid mEnd petty spirits mbster me all to-their Cap¬ 
tain, the heart,'who, great and pifff’d up with this reUnue, 
doth any deed of courage: and thus valour comes of 
sherris. So that skill in the weapon is nothing without 
sack, for that sets it a-’woik.; and learning a merC hoard 
of gold kept by k devil, till s|^ cdmtnehCes it, dhd sets li 
id; act ,and use. Hereof domes it that Prince Httrry is 
valiant; for the cold blood be did naturally inherit of his 
lather, he hath, like lean, sterile, and bare End, manured, 
husbanded, and till'd, with excellent dndeavour of drink¬ 
ing good, hnd godd store of fertile sHerris, that he is 
become very hot and‘valiant. If 1 had a thbusand sons, 
the first human principle I would teach them should be, 
to fr^wear thin potations, and to addict themselves to 
sadt.’ Second Part HsNry IV. Aotlty. SC. 5. 

The brencbant blade, toledo trusty. 

For want of lighting was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 
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peaceful scal>lwid itliefe it 
The fwcourof iti edge.bad felt;.‘ 

For of the lower e!nd two handful 
. It had devoured, 'twas so manful;. 

And so much scorn'd to lurk in case. 

As if it dunt not shew its face. 

Hudibhas, Canto I. 

C 

Belinda. Lard, ho has so pester’d me with flames and 
stuff—I think I sha’n’t endure the sight of a fire this' 
twelvemonth. Old Bachelor, Act 1L Sc. 8. 

To .account for effects by such fantastical 
causes, being highly ludicrons, is quite improper 
in any serious composition. Therefore the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Cowley, in his poeip bn the 
deadi of Sir Henry Wooton, is in a bad taste. 

*' -iji' 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find. 

He found them not so large as was his mind; 

.. .Hut, like the.brave Pelheanyuth, did moan. 

Because that Art had no more worlds than one. 

And when he saw that he thrdujdt had past. 

He died, lest he should idle gtdw at last. 


Fandful reasoning: 


—if thou embowel me Ip-day, 
I’U^ve you leave to powder me, and eat me to-morrow ! 
'Sblo^d, 'twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Sc^bad piud me scot ahdlot toO. (^unterfeit! I lie^ 
I ate nb counterfeit; to dieisto,.be a counterfeit; for he 
is but the counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of a 
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irr 


mwa; ||(^ocoiatofeitdyltag« when » man thereby Uveth, 
M,to be tio coahterfeit, but the true and perfect image of 
life indeed. , 

Film Part Hbnrt IV.vAct V. 8c. 4.* 

Cham. And the more pity that great folk should have 
countenance in this world to drown or hang themselves, 
more than their even Christian. ^ ' 

. ^ Hamirt, Act V. Sc. 1, 

Pedro. Will you have me, Lady f 

Beatrice. No, my Lord, unless I might have another 
for working days. Your Grace is too costly (o wear 
every day. i ' 

Much ado about Nothing, Act II. S<*. 1. 

Jeesiea. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Launcelot. Truly the mote tp blame he; we were Chris¬ 
tians enough before: e'en as many as could well live by 
one another: this making of Christians will raise the price 
of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork eaters, we shall not 
have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Mbrobant of Vbnicb, Act HI. Sc. 5. 

c 

In western climes there is a town. 

To those that dwell therein well known; 

Therefore there needs no more be sard hereb 
We pnto them refer our reader; ^ 

For brevity is very good 

When w* ate, or are not imderstood. 

Hudibras, Canto I. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch. 

As quick as iight’ning in the breech, 

i 3 
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Jiist ra ths plw whcfK t^nom^lo^d^ 

At w{«e pitdloaoptere bare judgf d s '* 

Because a kick in that part, more 
HUiU hoaotir, thau deep mmitds before. 

. . Ibid.. Canto III. 

Ludicrous junction of small things with great, 
as of equal importance: 

This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e'er deserv'd a watchful spirit’s''care: 

So^e dice disas^r, or by foice, or slight; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in nig^t: 
Whether the nymph shall break Biana'a law; 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade; 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose her heart, or n^lace, at a ball; ^ 

Or whether heav’n has doom'd that Shock must fall. 

Rape ,of the Lock, Canto II. lOL 

One speaks the glory of the British queen. 

And one describes a cbafming Indian screen. 

Ism. Canto III, 13. 

Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes. 

And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 

Ifot louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast. 

When husbands, or when .lapdogs, breathe their last, , 
Or when rich china vessels fall'n from high, 

&j^iU'ring dust and painted fragments He! 

Ibid. Canto IIL 155. 
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Not in itra^aeic'd^ivc^ 

Ifot K^aroful virgim whpi tifar charms survive^ 

Notcrdent lovers rohb’d of all tlieir bliss, 

itot ancient ladies, when refus’d a kis. 

Not tyranb fierce that uhrfepenfihg die, 

. ifot Cyntbia when her tnabteau’s pinn‘d a\Wy, 

£dt such rage, lasentment and d^a^iy 

'As tiiou, sad virgin! for thy raviih’d hair. 

Ibid. Canto IV. 3. 

.JoitiiDg things fhAt ih a^peetoncd e^e o|)po- 
siw. As fot example) vt'liere Sir Roger de C<r- 
reriey, in the Spectator,' sneaking of las widow 

That he would have given her a coaUpit to have kepi 
her in clean linen; and that her finger- should have 
sparkled with one hundred of bis richest acres^ 

Prranises that promise much and perform 
nothing. 

Beatrice, ■ ' ■ 'i' - With a 'good leg and a good footy 
unde, and mOBey en'ough in bis pilirse, such a man would 
win any woman in the world, if he could get her good* 
will. Much ado about Nothing, Act II, Sc. 1. 

BeOrioe, I have a good eye, onelo, bcantsee a church 
by daydight. Ibid. 

We proceed now to wMt is verbid only, a 
pta^ of toet/ids. This start of wit depends, fer 
the most part, upon ohUsing a word that'hMh 
diffeteht sigA^cations ^ i>y that artifice tricks are 





j^yed in language, aQ^ pkia ithoi]g^|bike a 
dififerent appearance. PLay is necessary for man, 
in order to refresh him afier labour; and man 
^Ipires play, even to a play of words: and it is 
happy for us, tliat words can be employed for 
our amu^ment. This amusement unbends the 
mind, and is relived by some at all times, and 
by all at some times.' 

This low species of wit has among all nations 
been a favourite entertainment, in a certain stage 
of their progress toward refinement of taste and 
manners, and has gradually gone into disrepute. 
As soon as a language is formed into a system, 
and the meaning of words is ascertained witli 
tolerable^ccuracy, opportunity is afforded for 
expresnons that, by the double meaning of some 
words, give a familiar thought the appearance 
of being new; and the penetration of the reader 
or hearer is gradfied in detecting the true sepse 
disguised under the double meaning. That this 
sort of wit was in England deemed a reputable 
amusement, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., is vouched by the, works of Shake¬ 
speare, and even by the writings of grave divines. 
But it cannot have any long endurance; for as 
language ripens, and the meaning of words is 
mo^ and more ascertained, words held to be 
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syiun^|^B^<idiini«yi dia%; luid when those'tfiat 
rem^ have been moi:0 than once employed, the 
pleaaure vanisheth with the novdty. 

The following examples are distributed into 
different classes. 

A seeming resemblance from the double mean- 
'iag of a word; 

Beneath this atone my wife doth lie; 

She's now at reat, and so am I, 

A seeming contrast from the same cause, 
termed a verbal antithesis, which hath no des¬ 
picable effect in ludicrous subjects: 

Whilst Iris his cosmetic wash would try 
To make her bloom revive, and lovers die. 

Some ask for charms, and others philters chuse. 

To gain Corinna, and their quartans lose. 

Dispensary, Canto 2. 

And how frail nymphs, oft by abortion, aim 
To lose a substance, to preserve a name. 

Ibid. Canto-I. 

While nymphs take treats, or asugnations give. 

Rape of the Lock. 

Other seeming,connexions from* the sanje 
cause:' 

Will you employ your conqu’ring sword, 

’ ‘ To break a fiddle, and your word t 4 , 

Hudibras, Canto 2. 
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To wbom tb« knight with-comeljr grace ' 

, Put off hit bat to put hit cate. 

' Ibid. Part IIL Canto 3. 

Hara Britam't statesmen oft the tall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here tboo, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes (g)unsel take—and sometimes tea. 

Rape of the Lock, CaNTo Syjt . 6 . 

O'er their quietus where fat judges dose, 

And lull their cough and conscience to repose. 

Dispensary, Canto 1. 

Speaking of Prilice Kugeile: 

This general is a great taker of snuff as well as of towns. 

Pope, Key to the Lock. 

A seeming apposition from the same cause : 

So like the chances are Of love and war. 

That they alone in this.distinguish'd are; 

' In love the victors fr6m the vanquish'd fly, 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die; 

Waller. 

What new found witchcraft was in thee. 

With thme own cold to kindle me? 

Strange art; like him that should devise 

To make a burning-glass of ice; Cowley." 

Wit of this lund is unsuitable in^ seriQus 
poei 4 ; as in the fallowing line in Pope’s iBle^. 
to the memory of an unfortunate la<^y: , ’ ■ / 
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Cold,Mi that'bi<eM| which wcim'd the world before. 

, This sort of writing Is finely burlesqu^ by 
Swift : 

Her hands the softest erer felt. 

Though cold would bum, diough dry would melt. 

STSKPHON and CBIiOB. 

$ 

t'hking a word in a different sense from wbat 
meant, comes under wit, because it occasions 
some slight degree of surprise: 

Beatrice. I may sit in a comer, and cry Heigh ho ! for 
a husband. 

Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beatrice, I would rather have one of your father’s get¬ 
ting. Hath your Grace ne'er a brother like you f Your 
father got excellent husbands, if a maid could come by 
them. 

Much ado ABOurNoTBinro, Act II. Se. I. 

Talstaff. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about 
Piitot. Two yards and more. 

Fablaff". No quips, now. Pistol t indeed I am in the 
waist two yards about; but I amtiow about no waste; I 
am aboutithrifl. 

Merby Wives op Windsor, Act I. Sc. 3. 

Sands, yjf —By your leave,, sweet It^lies, 

If I cbauce to talk a little wild, forgive me; 

||^it from my father, 
f Anne BuUeih Was he mad, sir t 
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Sand$. O, very mad, excoedmg mad; in love tQO; 

But be would bite none- 

Kino Hbnrt Vlli. Act I. Sc. 4. 

An assertion that bears a double meaning, one 
right, one wrong, but so introduced as to direct 
us to the wrong meaning, is a species of bastard 
wit, which is distinguished from all othe^ by 
the name pun. For example, 

Paru. -Sweet Helen, I must woo you. 

To help unarm our Hector: his stubborn buckles. 

With these your white enchanting fingers touch’d. 

Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel. 

Or force of Greekish sinews; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. 

Taoiiius AND Cressida, Act III. Sc. 1. 

The pun is in the close. The word disarm 
has a double meaning: it signifies to take off a 
man’s armour, and also to subdue him in fight. 
We are directed to the latter sense by the con¬ 
text ; but, with regard to Helen, the word holds 
only true in the former sense. 

Chief Justice, Well! the tr^||» is, Sir John, you live m 
great infamy. 

Falstaff, He that buckles-him in>my belt cainot live in 
less. 

CU^ Justice, Your means are 'very slender, andybiiT 
waste u great. 
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Faltt^gf.ul itroald it ««t«: Otherwise : I wotild my m^s 
were greater, and my waist slenderer. 

• Skcond Part Henry IV. Sc. 2. 

I pray you bear with me*: I can go no further. 

Cloien, For my part; I had rather bear with you than 
bear yon: yet I should bear no cross if I did bear you; 
for I think you have no money in ypur purse. 

As YOU LIKE IT, Act n.' So. 4. 

He that imposes an oath makes it. 

Not he that for convenience takes it; 

Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made t 

Huoibras, Part IL Canto 2. 

Though playing with words is a mark of a 
mind at ease, and disposed to any sort of ttmuse- 
ment, we must not thence conclude that playing 
with words is always ludicrous. Words are so 
intimately connected with thought, that if the 
subject be really grave, it will not appear ludi-, 
crous even in that fantasdc dress. 1 am, how¬ 
ever, far from recommending it in any serious 
performance: on the contrary, the discordance 
between the thought and expression must be dis¬ 
agreeable; witness thUfollowing specimen. 

He batb«.abaadoned his physicians, madame, under 
whose practices he hath persecuted time with hope; and 
finds no other advantage in the process but only the los¬ 
ing of hope b^time. 

Al<aKWBJiI< THAT ENDS WBI.I., ACT I, Sc. 1, 
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O my :]^or kingdom, rick 'Witfa civil blow I 
When that my care could nOt.witMiold t'^Tiot*, 

What wilt thou do when fiet it thy care? 

Second Part Henry IV. Act IV. Sc. 4. 

/ 

There is a third species of wit, different from 
those mentioned, consisting in sounds merely. 
Many of Hudh^br^'s double rhymes come under 
the definition of wit given in the beginning of 
this chapter: they are ludicrous, and their sin¬ 
gularity occasions some degree of surprise. 
Swift'is no less successful than Butler in this sort 
of wit: witness the ft^owing instances: Godr 
destr-^Soddice.’ PJkny — NicoUm, licarioti— 
(^Ktriata.. Mitre-r~Ni^e. J&rdgon — St^ffragan. 

A repartee may'happen'tp be witty; but it 
cumot be considered as a species -of wit, because 
there ;are many repartees O&tremely smart, and 
yet 'extrwiely serious.. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CuitfM aiWffahit. 

Custom respects the action, habit the agent. 
By ct^tom wa mean a .£reqt«ent reiteration of (he 
same act; and by Juddt, the e^^that cusUhos 
hae on the hgent. This effect^mf^bie ether ac- 
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tive, pradiKied by cUMtiMn 

in pei^Mrming. ocrtiun «xer(nses : or pasiive, m 
wbeA ft thing makes an impression <m us differ¬ 
ent from 'wbat it did originally. The latter only, 
as reliitiT<e to the senritive part of our nature, 
mcnes under itfre jmesent underbaking. 

This subject is intricate: some pleasures are 
tbrtified by custom; and yet custom begets 
familiarity, and qpnsequently indifference; in 
many instances, satiety ^d disgust are the con¬ 
sequences of reiteration: again, though custom 
blunts, the edge of dikiess and of pain, ybt 
the want of any thing to whi<^' wb have 
been long accustomed, is a sort c£ torbdre. A 
clew to guide us throu|^ all the intricacies df ibis 
labyrimb, would be an acceptable present. 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that 
are much influenced by cuijtom: it hath an efihct 
upon our pleasures, upon our actions, and even 
upon our thoughts and sentiments. Habit makes 
no figure during the wivacity of youth; in mid¬ 
dle age it gains grdu^; andbi old age governs 
without controul. A|hat period of life, gene¬ 
rally speaking, we eat at a certain hour^ take 
exercise at a cefttain hour, ^ to rest at a certmn 
hour—«11 by the dmection of habit., A walk 
upon the quarter.deek, though intolerably eon- 
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fined, becomes however sa agreeable by custom, 
that a sailor in his walk on ^orej confines him¬ 
self commonly within the same bounds. I knew 
a man who had relinquished the sea for a coun¬ 
try life: in the corner of his garden he reared 
an artificial mount with a level summit, resem¬ 
bling most accurately a quarter-deck, not only 
in shape but in*size; and here he generally 
walked. In Minorca, &overnor Kane made an 
excellent road the who^ length of the island; 
and yet the inhabitants adhere to the old road, 
though not only longer but extremely bad.* 
Flay and gaming, at first an amusement, grow 
into a habit; but to introduce an active habit 
leiq^ of time is necessary. 

Affeclwm and averaiont as distinguished from 
p^usaon, and original disposition, are habits re¬ 
specting particular objects, acquired in the man- 
nee^bove set forth. The pleasmre of social inter- 


* Custom is a second nature. Formerly, the merdiants 
of .Sqstol had no place for nm^g but the street, open to 
every variety of vreather. exchange was erected for 
them with convenient piazzas: But so riveted were they 
h tbeif accustomed place, that in orddr to dislodge them, 
the hu^trates were forced to break up the pavement, and 
to render the place a heap of rough stones. 
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coivse, oijlgiqa% £unt, but frequently reiterated, 
establishes the habit of affecdcui. Ailection thus 
geqeifated, whether it be friendship or love, 
seldom swells into any tumultuous passion; but 
is the strongest cement that can bind two indi¬ 
viduals of thq human species. In like maimer, 
a slight degree of disgust often reiterated grows 
into the habit of aversion, which commonly 
subsists for life. « 

Objects of taste that are delicious, far from 
tending to become habitual, arc apt, by indul¬ 
gence, to produce satiety and disgust: no man 
contracts a habit of sugar, honey, or sweetmeats, 
as he doth of tobacco, j^nd the same observa¬ 
tion holds with respect to all objects that bmg 
disagreeable raise violent pasnons. A variety 
in the objects of amusement prevents a habit as 
to any one in particular; but as the train is 
uniform with respect to amusemant, the habit is 
formed accordingly: we call it generic, as op¬ 
posed to the former, which is said to be specyic 
habit. These, luM^ever, are closely blended. 
Satiety and disgust h||||p no effett, except as to 
that thing singly which occasions th6m; hence 
it is easy to account for a generic habit in any 
intense pleasure. 

The changes made in forming habits are 
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ciitnous. Moderate pleasureft aae aa|^ented: 
roHcmdon, dll they bec(»ie habitual; and then 
are at their height; but they are not long sta- 
tionary) for iiom that point they gradually de¬ 
cay, till they vanish altogether. The pain oc¬ 
casioned by want of gratification, runs a different 
course: it increases uniformly; and at last be¬ 
comes extreme, when the pleasure of gratifica¬ 
tion is reduced to nothii%: 

-It so falls out, 

.That what we have we prize not to the worth. 

While we enjoy it; but being lack’d and losl^ 

Why then we tack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not shew us 
Whilst it was ours. 

Much ado about Nothino, Act IV. Sc. i. 

The effect of custom with relation to a specific 
habit, is Asplayed through all its varieties in 
the use of tobacco. The taste of that plant is 
at first extremely unpleasant: our disgust lessens 
gradually, till it vanish altogether; at which 
period the taste is neithe)^ agreeable nor dis¬ 
agreeable’: we continue tb'rehsh it till we arrive 
at perfeetson. When the habit is acquu'ed in its 
greatest ngoar the r^i^ is gone. We take 
snuff without being conscious of die Operation. 

' The of custom is-hap^ 'contrivance 
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for our goodi;; a|ttel?f>(d>eoks pleaaires that^^old 
disqualify US for businessami custom puts the 
rich and poor bn a levelfcnr all abandon to the 
authority of custom things that nature hath left 
indifferent. Proceeding to matteis of taste, 
where there is. natur^y a preference o^one thing 
before another, it is certain dmt our faint and 
more delicate feelings are readily susceptible of a 
bias from custom; and ittis no proof of a defective 
taste to find these in some measure influenced by 
custom! Dress and the modes, of eixtemal be4 
haviour are regulated by cuatmn in every CQun..< 
tty: the deep red or vermilion with which the 
ladies in France cover their cheeks, api^ars to 
them beautiful in spite of nature: and strangers 
cannot altogether be justified in condemning that 
practice, considering the lawful authority of cus¬ 
tom, or of the fasMon, as it is called: it is told 
of the people who inhabit the skirts of the Alps 
facing the north, that the swelling they have 
universally in the neck is to them agreeable. So 
fdr baa custom power to change , the nature of 
things, and to make an. object eriginally di^ 
agt^ablc take, on an opposite appearance. 

. . to. etery particular that cam be deooini. 

na^dproper be impn^iee,. right or wiengv eue*t 
tom ^baslittleauthodty^and ought tbifeaue none. 
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Tb^ principle of duty takes 4 >lacf^f every other; 
and it argues a shameful weakness of mind, to 
find it in any case so far subdued as to submit 
to custom. 

These few hints may enable us to judge in some 
measure foreign manners, whether exhibited 
by foreign writers or our own. A comj^ison 
between the ancients and the moderns was some 

I fs 

time ago a favourite sub^t; those who declared 
for ancient manners thought ^it sufiicient that 
these manners were supported by custom: their 
antagonists, on the other hand, refusing submis¬ 
sion to’hustom as a standard of taste, condemned 
anoent manners as in several instances irraUonal. 


CHAPTER XV. 

External Signs of Emotions and Passions. 

So intimately connected are the soul and body, 
that every agitation in the former produced! a 
virible effect upon the latter. 

The external signs of passion are of two kinds, 
voluntary and involuntary. The voluntary 
Signs are also of two kinds: some are arbitrary, 
some'natdfal. Words are obviously voluntary. 
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«re also arbitrary; excepting 
a few nmple sounds expresfflve of cartiun inter¬ 
nal emotions, which sounds being, the same in fdl 
languages, must be the work of nature: thus 
the unpremeditated tones of admiration are .the 
same in all men; as also of re^ntm^, compas- 
non, and despair. 

Th#. other kind of j|oluntary. signs compre- 
haid those attitudes and gestures which accom¬ 
pany certain emotions with uniformity; exces¬ 
sive joy is expressed by leaping; grief by de- 
pressimi; prostration and kneeling, imply vene¬ 
ration. Hence grief is .cast down; hutnility 
droops; arrogance elevates the head; despon¬ 
dency reclines it on one side. The expresaons 
of the Sands are manifold: by different attitudes 
Snd motions, they express desire, hope, fear>; 
they assist us in promising, in inviting, in keep¬ 
ing one at a distance; they are made instru¬ 
ments of threatening, of supplication, of praise, 
and of horror; they are employed in approving, 
in refii^g, in questioning; in showing our 
joy, our sorrow, our doubts, our regret, our 
admiration. These expressions, so obedient^to 
passion, are. extremely difficult to be imitat^ 
in a calm state: the ahment^ sensible of,the 
advantage as well as difficulty of having these 
K 
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cKpreanons «t commaiMl, bdstow^ mtlch time 
and in Stollecting them from observation, 
and in digesting them'into a pmctied aft, which 
was taught in their sdlO(^ as* an important 
'branch of^'edQeatmn. Certain sounds'are by 
nature alfetted to'eadh passion for expresting it 
externally. The actor who has these sotinds at 
command to captiVate tlle ear, is niigh^: if he 
have alto proper gestures at command to capti¬ 
vate the eye, he is irrecistible. ■ • - i - ' ■ 

The invc^untary £giu are either peculiar to 
one pastion, .or comraon to many.' Painful pas- 
sibus are aU violent)-and ^stinguished by their 
• external'expreanhuS; as fear; ahger, anxiety, 
dejection, despair. 

-The involuntary ‘tigns are of two kinds, 
some bong tempo|ary,'others permanent signs 
of passion: and the 'Oatunid Mgns and emotions 
are comi]|^on to'aU^ men^ send fOnn an univeraai 
.langi^age, which' iniaence'‘cannot topMsticate, 
.nto eduisitianlrender'ifiotibtfhl. Providence has 
conferred them’ upOttlldl' ih^, 'a»‘ chrect aveUtles 
to all hearts;’• v . . , 

The effects -produced’tipto 'the t^ectfaior by 
'external signs ^ pacjtionji^'tttv-SproductiveHff-'^va- 

riaua emodoni^ to^ke^dnd good aids. 
j(^ produoce a dtedrfijd-^mnotion;'grief 
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produces p^»< irage* imor, . Fleasaot pasaons 
expreW'lbemgelves to theifpciQifltor e a t ^nw ) l y» 
by agreeable (signs; ,«a(d rtbo e}(t^anial Hgns of 
a pwiful {i^suw Jbe^, diiia^eeablfv^qduce a 
painfot eiaot^n. The 

ful passicHis are somo of then atifaAjtz'Si some 
repvlMve. Of every painful pasaon that is also 
disagreeable, the ent^^najl signs ne repulnve, 
Painful passions ^ that are agreeable, have ex¬ 
ternal signs that ai;e ,attractive; drawing the 
spectator to them, ao4 producing in him bene¬ 
volence to the p$rsoB upou wbont, these ngns 
appear. Man is provided by i nature, with a 
faculty that .lays open to hiin every pasdtPj hy 
means of its external expressions. External 
signs fix the significatinn o^ spoken language; 
‘looks and gestiures ^ew wl^ther the speaker be 
wmthy of our coirfidence—we judge of charac¬ 
ter from external appearance; involuntary lugns 
are 4i>eapable,of deceit—UtO tones, of the vcnce 
irresisjible. Th^ disso«jpl,p8fsions,v,bwg 
hurtful hy prompthlg ^d<denpp.and,iujs(ducf,,are 
noted by the most conspicuous external,s^gps, in 
put us,^non,inhi>gnardi.*dius.anger 
apd-,reveuge, «spe«w%.>i}yh^i<su4den,- display 
themsalvos the oou nten a»tc y liable <harac- 
tera tThe exteraal-^gns again of evsy pasiivii 

K 2 
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that threatens danger, raise m us ^e passion of 
fear j i|^ich frequently operating \ntiiout rea¬ 
son or reflection, moves us, by a sudden im¬ 
pulse, to avoid the impending danger. These 
external signs are subservirait to morality,' and 
this beautiful cofitrivance makes us cling to 
the virtuous, and abhor the wicked. Finally,, 
the external ^gns of paqpion are a strong indi¬ 
cation, that man is, by his very constitution, 
framed to be open and sinceroi Nature herself, 
candid and sincere, intends that mankind should 
presenre the same character, by cultivating sim¬ 
plicity and* truth, and banishmg every sort of 
dis^ulation that tends to mischief. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Sentiments. 

Evesy' thought prompted by passion, is 
termed & 'senihnent. To have a general notion 
of the different pasnons, will hot alone enable 
an artist to make a just repesentation of any 
pas^n: he ough^ over apd above, to know 
the varioua appearmces of^e same pasraon in 
d^erent pei^s. Pasaons receive a tincture 
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from every peculiarity of character; and for 
that reas<m% rarely happens, that a passion, in 
the different circumstances of feeling, of senti¬ 
ment, and of expression, is precisely the same 
in any two persons. Hence the following rule 
concerning dramatic and epic compositions. That 
a passion be adjusted to the character, the sen¬ 
timents to the passion, and the language to the 
sentiments. If nature be not faithfully copied ' 
in each of these, a defect in execution is per¬ 
ceived ; there may appear some resemblance; 
but the picture, upon the whole, will be insi¬ 
pid, through want of grace and delicacy. 

Each passion ha^ a certmn tone, to which every 
sentiment proceeding from it, ought to be tuned 
with the ^eatest accuracy. To awaken passion, 
a writer must be something more than an eye 
witness of what he describes. 

V This descriptive manner of representing paa- 
sion is a very cold entertainment: our sympa. 
thy is not raised by description; we must first 
be lulled into a dream of reality, and every tiling 
must appear as pasting in our sight. Unhappy 
is the player of genius who acts a capital part 
in what may be termed a descriptive tragedy; 
after assuming th^yery passion that is to be re¬ 
presented, how is he cramped in action when 
• 
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lie muM uttet-, not the een^idaents of tite paeedon 
he fe^s, but a cold description' in^e language 
of a bystander ? It is diat imperfection, I am 
porsuad^,. in the bidk of our pla}^, which con¬ 
fines our stage almost entirely to Shake^ieare, 
notwithstanding hijs many irregularities. In our 
late Engli^ tragedies, we s(nnetimeB>find senti¬ 
ments totaftbly well adapted to a ^lain pasraon; 
but^we mttst not, in any of them, expect a sen¬ 
timent expressive of character; and, upcm that 
very account, oipr late performances of the dra¬ 
matic kind axe for the most part intolerably in¬ 
sipid. ■ 

'To'set this matter in the clearest light, 1 shall 
add example to precept. The first examples 
shall be of sentiments that appear the legitimate 
c^Sipring of passion; to which shall be opposed 
what are descriptive only, and illegitimate: and 
in making tins comparison, I borrow my in-, 
stances daiefly from Shakespeare, who for genius 
in dramatic composition stands uppermost in the 
ioQb of fame. 

Sentiments dictated by a violent and peip- 
turbed passion: 

Lear. . Filial ingratitude 

it net, a* if this mouth shoq)^ tear this hand 

For hftiag food to'tf-~But I’ll punish home; 
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No, 1 will aoaaote. t —In 8ac}i«.i>igM 

To shiitVM,Wtl—rr——^Pouron, ^will endute. 

In such a Slight as this! O Regaa, Qoue^U, 

Your old kind>father, whose itaah heart gave all— 

O! that way madness lies; let me ahun that; 

No more of that. .' ■ ' . .> ■ 

Kmt. <3ood, my Lord, enter Jtere. 

Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyself sedc thine own eaae ; 
This tempest wiU not give me leave to ponder 
On thinga-wottld hurt nie more :-*.but PU go in; 

In go first. You houseless poverty * - . . . 

Nay, get thee in; Til pray, and then PU sleep— 

Poor naked wretches, wheresae% yOu are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm'. 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, ' 
Yom looiPdi and windovr'd rs^igedness, defend you 
From seasons sucbtsa thesef—r-rO t have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic. Pomp; 

Expose thy^lf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may'at shake the superfiux to them. 

And show the heav4hs mbrd’Jhst 

KtUa ImAR, ActllL Sc. 4. 

I 

Sentiments arising from remorse, and de^tair: 

Othello. Lo! Ihaveavreapbnt 
A better nerei did itHf sustain,, 

Upon a soldier’s thigh. I’ve semi the dfiy. 

That with this little arm, and this good sword,* 

I've made my way tbrOi^h mm impediments 
Than twenty times jito stop. Bu^ oh vain boast f 
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Who can eontronl his fate t ’tit not so now. 

Be not afiraid, thot^h you do see me wdapon’d 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt. 

The very sea-mark of my utmost sail. ^ 

Do you go back dismay’d? 'tis a lost fear, 

Man but a rush against Othello's breast. 

And he retires. WJiere should Othello go f— 

■ Now—-how dost thou look now ? Oh ill-starr’d wench! 
Pale as thy smock! when we shall meet at compt. 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven. 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold my ' 
Ev’n like thy chastity. O cursed, slave t 
Whip me,, ye devils. 

From the possession of this heav'nly sight; 

Blow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur. 

Wash me in steep-down gulphs of liquid fir e — 

Oh, Desdemonal Desdemonal dead! dead! oht oh! 

Othello, Act V. Sc. 2. 

The sentiments here displayed flow so na¬ 
turally from the passions represented, that we 
cannot conceive any imitation more peAect. 

In the tragedy of Cmna, JEmilia, after the 
conspiracy was discovered, having nothing in 
view but racks and death to herself and her 

I*' 

lover, receives a pardon from Augustus, at¬ 
tended with the brightest circumstances of mag¬ 
nanimity and tenderness. This is a lucky situa- 
tipn for representing the passions of surprise 
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and gradtude in their different stages. These 
passion, reused at once to*the utmost pitch, 
and being at first too big for utterance, must, 
for some mqf^nts, be exprrased by violent ges¬ 
tures only: as soon as there is vent for words, 
the first expressions are broken and interrupted: 
at last we^ought to expect a dde of intermingled 
sentiments, occasioned by the fluctuation of the 
mind between the two passions. ^Emilia is 
ma^to behave in’ a' very different manner: with 
extreme coolness she describes her own situation, 
as if she were merely a spectator, or rather the 
poet that takes the task off her hands. 

In the tragedy of Sertoriw, the Queen, 
surprised with the news that her lover was as¬ 
sassinated, instead of venting any passion, dege¬ 
nerates into a cool spectator, and undertakes to 
instruct the bye-stonders how a queen ought to 
behave on such an occasion. 

So much in general upon the gehiune senti¬ 
ments of passion. I proceed to particular obser¬ 
vations. Passions seldom continue uniform any 
considerable timev they generally fluctuate, 
swelling and subsiding m a quick succession; 
and the sentiments cannot be just unless they 
correspond to such fluctuation. Accordingly, 
X 8 
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oevef "ahonrs -better thaa^ in expressing 
sF^dUioffpasaott': %us— 

* Onmmho. -—Can you raise the ? 

Punue and overtake the wings of time 
And bring about again, the hours, the days. 

The years, that made me happy f 

Oroonoko, Act, II. Sc. 2. 

Ahneria. ——How hast thou charm’d 
The wildness of the waves and rocks to this* 

That thus relenting they have giv’n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me t 

MocRNtNG Bride, Act L Sc. T. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant's grasp, 

And the rich earth to boot. 

MiCBETH, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

\ 

The following passage expresses finely th 
progress of conviction: 

Let me not stir, nor breathe, lest I dissolve 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air. 

So like Almeria, Ha I it 8iaks,.it fails; 
ri) catch it e'er it goes, and grasp bet shade. 

Tislife! 'tiswarm! 'tisshet 'tis she herself! 
ItuAlmeria, ’tis, it is my wife! 

Moorning Brids. Act II. Sc. 9. 
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In I^ue resolution# 

bec(»ne more vigorous ns as omrpaswms: 

If everl d^i^d .or gire.op^ot. 

By any act^^’ word, 9 r tboughV to wed . 

Another lord, may then just heav’n shower down, .&c. 

MOObnino Bbise, Act I. Sc. 1. 

The different stages of a passion, and its 
-different directions, from birth to extinction, 
must be carefully represented in their order; 
because otherwise the sentiments, by being mi* , 
placed, will appear forced and unnatural. Re¬ 
sentment, when provoked by an atrocious in¬ 
jury, discharges itself first upcm the author: 
sentiments therefore of revenge come always 
first, and must in some measure be exhausted 
before tbe person injured thinks of grieving for 
himself. In the.Cid of Corneille, Don Diegue, 
having been affronted in a cruel maimer, ex¬ 
presses scarce any sentiment of revenge, but is 
totally occupied in contemplating tiie low titua- 
tion to which he is reduced by the affixmt. 

As the first movements of resentment are al¬ 
ways directed to its ol\)ect, the very same is the 
case of grref. Yet with, Telatidn to the sudden 
and severe distemper that, seized Alexander 
bathing in the rivurrCydnus, Quintus Curtiut 
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describes the first emotions of the army as du 
rected to themselves, lamentii^ that theywere 
left without a leader, far from home, and had 
£K»rce any. hopes of returning i^|J|^ety: their 
king's distress, which must natural have been 
their first concern, occupies them but in the se¬ 
cond place, according to that author. In the 
Amynta of Tasso, Sylvia, upon a report of her 
lover’s death, which she believed certain, instead 
of bemoaning the loss of her beloved, turns her 
thoughts upon herself, and wonders her heart 
does not break: 

In the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the 
full pmrpose of destroying her rival, has the fol¬ 
lowing reflection- 

' Oh Jealousy! thou bane of pleasing friendship. 

Thou ■worst invader of our tender bosoms : 

How does thy rancour poison all our softness. 

And turn our gentle natures into bitterness! 

See where she comes! once my heart's dearest blessing. 
Now my chang’d eyes are blasted ^ith her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and sicken to behold her. 

Act III. Sc, 1. 

These are the reflections of a cool spectator. 
A passibn while it has the ascendant, and is freely 
indulged, suggests not to the person who feels it 
any sentiment to its own prt^dice; reflectiems 
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like th^ foregc^g occur not readily till the paa- 
sion-^has spoat its vigour. A person sometimes 
is a^tated at once by different passions; and 
the mind Jt{j|^ting like a pendulum, vents itself 
in sentiments that partake of the same vibration. 

Queen, ’Would I had never px>d this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it t 
YeVe angels’ faces, hut Heaven knows your hearts. 
What shall become of me now? wretched lady! 

1 am the moat unhappy woman living. 

Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 

Cto her women. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me. 

Almost no grave allow'd me! 

Henry VIII. Act III. Sc. 1. 

OtheUo, Oh devil, devil 1 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 

Each drop she falls would proven crocodile. 

Out of my sight! 

Desdemona. I will not stay t’oflend you. 

Lodovieo, Truly, an obedient lady; 

I do beseech your Lordship, call her back. 

0th, Mistress——— 

Des, My Lord. 

0th. What would you with her, Sir? 

Lod. M^o, l,myLord? 

0th, Ay! you did wish that I would make her turn: 
Sir, she can turn and turir, and yet go on i 
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Asdtum^in. And she can weep. Sir, weep: 

. And she's obedient; as you say obedient } . 

Very obedient—proceed you in your tears— 

Concerning this, Sir,—oh well painted passion! 

I am commanded home—^get you awa^^j^' 

ril send for you anon—Sir, I obey the mandate,-- 

And will return to Venice.-Hence, avaunt! 

* [i?3tt Desdemona. 

Othello, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

Emilia. Oh! my good Lord, I would speak a word 
with you. 

OtkeUo. Yes, 'tis iBmilia—^By and by—She’s dead. 

'Us like she comes to speak of Cassio's death; 

The noise was high—Ha I no more moving? 

Still as the grave.—Shall she come in? were’t good? 

I think she stirs again—Ho—What's the best ? 

If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife; 

My wife! my wife f What wife I I have no wife; 

Oh insupportable 1 O heavy hour! 

Othello, Act V. Sc. 2. 

Nature, whidh gave us passions, and made 
them extremely beneficial when nioderate, in¬ 
tended undoubtedly that they should be sub¬ 
jected to the government of reason and con¬ 
science. It is therefore against the order of 
nature, that passion in any case should take the 
lead in contradicdon to reason and^nscience: 
such a state of mind is a sort of anarchy, which 
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every one is ashamed of, and mdeavours to Inde 
or dissemble.'' Even Jbve, however laudable, Is 
attended with a conscious shame when it becomes 
immoderate^ it is covered from the world, and 
disclosed only to the beloved object: 

O, they Irfve least that let mei^know their love.' 

Two Gentlembn op Verona, Act I. Sc. 2. 

Hence a capital rule in the representation of 
immoderate passions, that they ought to be hid 
or dissembled as much as possible. And this 
holds in an especial manner with respect to 
criminal passions: one never counsels the com¬ 
mission »crime in plain terms; the proposal 
must be made by hints, and by representing the 
action in some favourable light. Of the pro¬ 
priety of sentiment upon such an occasion, Shake¬ 
speare, in the Tempest^ has ^ven us a beautiful 
example, in a speech by the usurping Duke of 
Milan, advising Sebastian to murder his brother 
the King of Naples: 

Antonio. . .—. . . W hat might. 

Worthy Sebastian—0, what might—no more. 

And yet, methiuks, I see it in thy face. 

What thou shouldst be: th*.occasion speaks t|iee^ and 
My strong^agination sees a cipwn 
Dropping upon thy be^ . 

Act n. Sc. f. 
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' There never was drawn a more complete pic¬ 
ture of this kind, than that of. King John 
soliciting Hubert to murder the joung Prince 
Arthur: % 

KtJohn, Come hither, Hubeit. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee mucl^: within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love. 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand, I had a thing to say- 

But I will fit it with some better time. 

By Heaven, Hubert, I’m almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hubert. I am much bounden to your4ltajesty. 

K. John, Good Friend, thou hast no cause to say so 
yet—— 

But thou shalt have—and creep time ne’er so slow. 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say—but let it go; 

The sun is in the heaven; and the proud day. 

Attended with the pleasures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 

To ^ve me audience. If the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one into the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a chutcb-yard where we stand. 

And Hroti possessed with a thousand wrongs; 

Or if that surly spirit Melancholy 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it beUvy thick. 
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Which else mns tickling up abd down the veins, 
Making tiiat idiot Langhtet keep men's eyes, 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

(Apassion faithful to my purposes); 

Or n that thou couldst see me without eyes, 

Heif me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit.alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sotmd of words; 

. Then, in despite of btoad-eye'd watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 

But ah, I will not—Yeti love thee well; • 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well. 

Hubert, So well, that what you bid me undertake. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act. 

By Heaven Td do’t. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst f 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. I’ll tell thee what, my friend; 

He is a very serpent in my way; 

And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread. 

He lies before me: Dost thou understand me f 
Thou art his keeper. 

Kino John, Act III. Sc. 3. 
As things are best' illustrated by their contrfr- 
ries, I procerki to faulty sentiments. 

The first class contains faulty sentiments of 
various kinds; I be^n with sentiments that are 
faulty by l^ing aboye the tone of the passion. 

Othello, - -■ I ■ . 0 my soul's joyl 

If after every tempest come such calms, 
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May the winds blow till they have waken’d death! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As bell’s from heaven. 

Othello, Act II. Sc. 1. 

This sentiment ^may, be suggested by violent 
and inflamed pasaon, but is not smted to the cairn 
satisfaction that one feels upon escaping danger. 

Philaster. Place me, some god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may discourse to all the under worid 
The worth that dwells in him. 

Philaster of Beaumont and Fletcher, Act IV. 

Second. Sentiments below the tone of the 
passion. Ptolemy, by putting Pompey to death, 
having incurried the displeasure of Cssax, was 
in the utmost dread of being dethroned: in that 
agitated situation, Conieille makes him utter a 
speech full of cool reflection, that is in no de¬ 
gree expressive of the passion. 

In Lea Frerea ennemiea of Racine, the se¬ 
cond act is opened' wiiti a love-scene: Hemon 
talks to his mistress of the torments of absence, 
of the lustre of har eyes, that he ought to die 
no where but at her feet, and that one moment 
of absence is a thousand years. Antigone, 
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on her part, aots^ the coquette; pretends she 
must be gomft to wait on her iilother and bro¬ 
ther, and cannot stay to listen to his courtship 
This is odious French gallantry, below the dig¬ 
nity of the passion of love: it would scarce 
be excu^ble painting modpm French man¬ 
ners ; and is insufimrable where the ancients are 
brought upon die sti^. The manners painted 
in the (Alexandre of the same author are not 
more just: French gallantry prevails there 
throughout 

Third. Seiiftnents that agree not '^th the 
tone of the passion; as where a pleasant senti¬ 
ment is grafted upon a painful passion, or the 
contrary. . In the following instances the send* 
ments are too gay for a serious passion: 

No happier task these Med eyes pursue; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

EIiOIsa to AbbIiARd, 1. 47 . 

Agam, 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid,.. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid; 

, They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 

Waim from the soul, and faithful to its fires; 

The vifgin's wish without her fears impart. 

Excuse the blush, and popr out all the heart; . 
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^>eed tbe toil intercourse from toulio »ou]> 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

j^OISA TO Abblard, 1.51. 

thoughts are pretty; they suit Pope, but 
not Eloisa. ,; 

Satan, eniaged^by a threatening of the angel 
Gabriel, answers thus: 


Then when I am thy captive talk of chains. 

Proud limitary cherub: but ere then' 
t’'ar heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though Heaven's King 
Ri<lf on thy wings, and thou wit^thy compeers. 
Us’d to the yoke, draw'st his triumphant wheels 
In progress through the road of heaven ttar-pav'd. 

pARAnisR Lost, Book IV. 


The concluding epithet forms a grand and de> 
lightful images which cannot be the genuine 
ofispring of rage. 

Fourth. Sentiments too artificial for a serious 
pasnon. I give for the first example a speech 
of Percy expiring: 

O Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my growth: 

1 better brook the loss of brittle iife^ 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of me; 

They wound my thoughts, worse than thy sword my flesh. 
But thought's the slave Ufe, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes’ survey of all the world, ' 

Must have a stop. 

' ■ FibstPaht,Hbn. IV. Act V So»4. 
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The sentiments of the Mourning Bride are, 
for the most part, no less delicate than just co¬ 
pies of nature: in the following exception the 
picture is beautiful, but too artful to be sug- 
gested^by severe grief. , - 

Almetia. O no I Time gives incr,^a8e to my afflictions. 
The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are diffus’d through the revolving year. 

Come heavy laden with th’ oppressive weight 
To me; with me, successively tt^y leave 
The sighs, the tears, the groans, the restless cares, 

And all the damp^f grief, that did retard their flight. 
They shake their, ^wny wings, and scatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head; 

They fly with joy and swiftness from- me. 

Act I. Sc. 1. 

Iq the same play, Almeria, seeing a dead body, 
which she .took to be Alphonso’s,- expresses sen¬ 
timents strained and artificial, which nature sug¬ 
gests not to any person upon such an ocbasion: 
Had they, or hearts, or eyes, that did this deed ‘ 

Could eyes endure to guide such cruel hands? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theits. 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to atone ? 

—I do not weep I The springs of tears are dry'd. 

And of a sudden I am calm, aa if 

All things were well; and yet toy huahand’a murdered 

Yes, yes, I know to mourn i FU>ihilce this heart, 

'fhe source of woe, and let the torrent loose. 

Act V. Sc. 11. 
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Liody Trueman. How could you be so cruel to defer 
giving me that joy which you knew I must receive from 
your presence ? You have robb’d my life of some hours 
of happiness that ought to have been in it. 

Drummer, ActV. 

r 

Pope’s Elegy to the memory of an unfortu¬ 
nate lady, expresses' delicately the most tender 
concern and sorrow that one can feel for the de¬ 
plorable fate of a person of worth. Such a 
poem, deeply serious and pathetic, rejects with 
chsdain all fiction. Upon that account, the 
following passage deserves no quarter; for it is 
not the language of the heart, but of the ima¬ 
gination indulging its flights at ease ; and thence 
eminently discordant with the subject. It 
wcfuld be a^still more severe censure, if it should 
be ascribed to imitation, copying indiscreetly 
what has been said by others: 

What though weeping loves thy ashes grace. 

Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’ts be drest. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 

Tliere shall the morn her earliest tears bestow. 

There the first rosea of the year shall blow;, 

While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy reliques made. 
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Fifth. 'Fandful or finical sentiments—sentl- 
ments that degenerate into point or conceit, 
may amuse in an idle hour, but can never 
be the offspring of any serious or important 
pasdon. » 

Annida’s lamentation respecting her lover 
Rinaldo, is of this vicious taste: 

Queen/ Give me no help in lamentation, 

1 am not barren to bring forth complaints: 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern'd by the wat'ry moon. 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world! 

Alt! for iny husband, for my dear Lord Edwaad. 

Richard III. Act II. Sc. 2. 
Jane Shore., Let me be branded for the public scorn, 
Turn’d forth, and driven to wander like a vagabond. 

Be friendless and forsaken, seek my bread 
Upon the barren wild, and desolate wagte. 

Feed on my tight and drink my failing tears; 

Ere I consent to teach my lips injustice. 

Or wrong the Orphan who has none to save him. 

Jane Shore, Act IV. 

Give me your drops, ye soft descending rains. 

Give me your streams, ye never-ceasing spriiigs. 

That my sad eyes may still supply my duty, 

And feed an everlasting flood of sonow. 

Ibid. Act V. 

Jane Shore utters her last breath in a witty 
conceit. 
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T]ien all is well, and I shall sleep in peace~- 
’Tis very dark, and I have lost you now— 

Was there not something I would have bequeath’d you? 
But I have nothing left me to bestow. 

Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh mercy, heav’n! [Dim 
» Jane Shore, Act V. 

Guilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both Were 
condemned to die: 

Thou stand'st unmov’d; 

Calm temper sits upon thy beauteous brow; 

Thy eyes that flow’d so fast for Edward’s loss. 

Gaze unconcem’d upon the ruin round thee, . 

At if thou hadst resolv’d to brave thy fate, 

And triumph in the midst of Resolution. 

Ha! see, it'swells, the liquid crystal rises. 

It starts in spite of thee—but I will catch it. 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew so rich. 

Lady Jane Grey, Act IV. near the end. 
The concluding sentiment is altogether finical, 
unsuitable to the importance of the occasion, 
and even to the dignity of the passion of love. 
Corneille observes, that if poets did not indulge 
sentiments more ingenious or refined than are 
prompted by passion, their performances would 
often be low, and extreme grief would never 
suggest but exclamations merely. This is in 
plain language to assert, that forced thoughts 
are more agreeable than those that are natural, 
abd ought to be preferred 1!! 
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The' secon^eki^ is of sentiments that may 

^ f I '' 

belong to an ordinary passion, but are not per- 
fectl]^ concordant \nth it, as tinctured by n sin¬ 
gular dhamcter. In 'the last act of that excel¬ 
lent ‘toniedy, The Careless Husband, Lady 
Easy, upon Sir Charles’s reformation, is made 
to express more violent and tui^ulent sentiments 
of joy, tiian are consistent with the mildness of 
her character; 

Lady Easy. O the soft treasure f O the dear rew^ 
of long-desiring love. Thus! thus to have you inin«J**is 
something more than happiness; ’tis double life, and mad¬ 
ness of abounding joy. 

If the sentiments of f passion ought to be suifel 
to a peculiar character, it is still more neces¬ 
sary that actions be snited to the character. In 
the 6th Act of the Hrummer, Addison makes 
his gardener act even below the character of 
an ignorant credulous rustic; he gives him the 
behaviour of a gaping idiot. 

The following instances are descriptions ra¬ 
ther than sentiments, which compose a third 
class. Of this descriptive manner of painting 
the passions, there is in the Hippolytus of Eu¬ 
ripides,. Act V. an illustrious instance, namely, 
the roeeclj, of The^us,, ,upon hiring of his 
son's msmal exit. In<!p,^n^’s tfagedy-of Esther, 
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the Queen hearing of the decree issued against 
her people, instead of expressing sentiments 
suitable to the occasion, turns her attention upon 
herself, and describes with accuracy her own 
situation. 

^ man stabbed to the heart in a combat with 
his enemy, expr&ses himself thus: 

So, now I am at rest:- 

I feel death rising higher still, and higher. 

Within my bosom; every breath I fetch 
^ Shuts up my life within a shorter compass. 

And like the vanishing sound of bells, grows {ess 
And less each pulse, till it be lost in air. 

* Dhyden. 

Captain Flash, in a farce composed by Gar¬ 
rick, endeavours to Itide^ his fear by saying, 
“ What a damn’d passion I am in!” An ex¬ 
ample is given above of remorse and despair 
expressed by genuine and natural sentiments. In 
the fourth book of Paradise Lost, Satan is 
made to express his remorse and despair in sen¬ 
timents, which, though beautiful, are not alto¬ 
gether natural; they are the sentiments of a 
spectator, not of a person tormented with these 
passions. 

The fourth class is of sentiments introduced 
too early or too late.. 
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Some examples! iftentioaed above belong to 
this class. Add the following from Venice Pre- 
servedy Act V. at the close of the scene between 
Bclvidera and her father Friuli. The account 
given by Belvidera of the danger she was in, 
and of her husband’s threatening to murder her, 
ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting 
father, and to have made him express the most 
perturbed sentiments. Instead of which he dis^ 
solves into tenderness and love for his daughter, 
as if he had already delivered her from danger, 
and as if there was a perfect tranquility t 

Canst tbott forgive me all my follies past ? 
rU henceforth be indeed a father; never. 

Never more thus expose, but cherish thee. 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 

Dear as those ‘eyes that weep in fondness o'er thee; 
Peace to thy heart! 

Immoral sentiments exposed in their native 
colours, instead of being concealed or disguised, 
compose ^e fifth class. The Lady Macbeth, 
projecting the death of the King, has the fol¬ 
lowing soliloquy: 

-The raven himself s not hoarse 

That emtths the fatal entrance of Duncan > 

Under my battlements. .'‘Cotneall you spirits 
Tliat tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here^ 
n 2 
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And fill Ae from the crown'‘to A’ toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty; make thick my blood. 

Slop up th’ access and passage to remorse, 

Jhat no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 

Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 5. 

c 

This speech is not natural. A treacherous 
^murder was never perpetrated without coihpunc- 
ion: and that the lady here must have been in 
horrible agitation, appears from her invoking 
the infernal spirits to fill her with cruelty, and to 
stop up all fhe avenues to remorse. But in that 
of mind, it is a never failing artifice of self-deceit, 
to draw the thickest veil over the wicked action, 
and to extenuate it by all the circumstances that 
imagination can suggest: and if the crime can¬ 
not bear disguise, the next attempt is to thrust 
it out of mind altogether, and to rush on to 
action without thought. This last was the hus¬ 
band's method: 

Strange things I hare in head, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted ere they may be scann'd. 

Act hi. Sc- 4. 

The lady follows neither of these courses, but 
in a deliberate manner endeavours to ibrtify her 
heart in the commission oi an execrable crime, 
without even attempting to colour it. This is 
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' nbt natural. In. the ^ampey Corneille,* 
Photine counsels a vricked action in the plainest 
terms withQut disguise. 

In the tragedy of Esther ,Haman ac^ow- 
ledges, without disguise, his cruelty, insolence, 
and pride. And there is another example of the 
same kind in the Agamemnon of Seneca.^. In 
the tragedy of AihdUe,'^ Mathan, in cool blood, 
relates to his friend many black crimes he had' 
been guilty of, to satisfy his ambition. In Con¬ 
greve’s Doubli^eakr, Maskwell, instead of dis¬ 
guising or colouring his crimes, values himself 
upon them in a soliloquy: 

Yl^ynthia, let thy beauty gild my crimes; and whatsu- 
'ever I commit of treachery or deceit, shall be imputed to 
me as a merit.——Treachery! what treachery t Love 
cancels all the bonds of friendship, and sets men right 
upon their first foundations. 

Act II. Sc. 8. 

In French plays, love, instead of being hid or 
disguised, is treated as a serious concern, and of 
greater-' importance than fortune, family, or 
dignity. The reason is, that, in the capital of 


* Act L I . t Act II. Sc. 1. t Beginning of Act II. 
II Act III. Sc. 3. at the close. 
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Fr«ice, loT^, by the„IBine^ of intercourse, hat 
dwindled down from a real pasdon to be a con¬ 
nexion that is regulated entirely by ihe mode or 
fash^n.* This may in some measure excuse 
their writers, but will never make their plays be 
relished among foreigners. 

The last class' comprehends sentiments that 
are unnatural, as being suited to neither charac¬ 
ter nor passion. They may be subdivided into 
sentiments unsuitable to the constitution of man, 
and to the laws of his nature; ^consistent sen¬ 
timents,—sentiments that are pure rant and*' ex¬ 
travagance. When the fable is of human af¬ 
fairs, every event, every incident, and every 
circumstance, ought to be natural, otherwise 
the imitation is imperfect. But an imperfect 
imitation is a venial fault, coihpared with that 
<rf running cross to nature. In the Hvppolytus 
of Euripides,"f* Hippolytus, wishing for ano¬ 
ther self in his own situation, “ How much,” says 

• A certain author says humorously, “ Les my ts m6mes 
d'amour et d'amant sont bannis de I’intime soci6t6 des 
deiix sexes, et releguls avec ceux de chaine et de Jlamme 
dans les Bomans qu’on ne lit plus.’’ And where nature 
it once banished, a fair field is open to every fantastic 
imitation, evdh the most extravagant, 
t Act IV. Sc. 5. 
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hi, should I be toubh^'with his nusfprtune T 
as if it were natural to grieve more for the mis¬ 
fortunes of another than for one’s own. 

Osmyn. Yet I behold her—yet—and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, Eyes, and^view my thought. 

So shall you still behold her—’twill not be. 

O impot^ce of sight! mechanic sense. 

Which to exterior objects ow’st thy faculty. 

Not seeing of election, but necessity. 

Thus do our eyet||pis do all common mirrors. 

Successively reflect succeeding images: 

Nor what they would, but must; a star or toad; 

Just as the hand of chance administers! 

Mourning Bride, Act II. Sc. 8. 


No man, m hjp senses, ever thought of apply¬ 
ing his eyes to discover what passes in his mind; 
far less of blaming his eyes for not seeing a 
thought or idea. In Moliere’s VAvare,* Har- 
pagon, being robbed of his money, seizes him¬ 
self by the arm, mistaking it for that of the 
robber. ^ This is so absurd as scarce to provoke 
a pmile, if it be not at the author. 

( 


Act IV. Sc. 7. 
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Of this second bran'^ {he following are ex¬ 
amples : 

-—————Now bid me rut). 

And I will strive with things impossible. 

Yea get the better of them. 

Julius {ivESAR, Act II. Sc.S. 


Me miserable! wliich way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fiy is hell; myself am hell; 

* 'And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threitening to devout m^ Mens wide; 

To which the hell I sufier seemJV heaven. 

Paradise Lost, Book IV^ 
Of the third branch, take the following sam¬ 
ples frbm Rowe’s Fharsalia: Lucan talking of 
Pompey’s sepulchre* 
Where there are seas, or air, or earth, or skies, 
Where'er Rome's empire stretches, Pompey lies. 

Far be the vile memorial then convey'd; 

Nor let this stone the partial gods upbraid. 

.Shall Hercules all Oeta's heights demand. 

And Nysa's hill for Bacchus only stand; 

While one poor pebble is the warrior’s doom 
That fought the cause of liberty and Rome? 

If fate decrees he must in %ypt he. 

Let the whole fertile realm bis grave supply. 

Yield the wide country to his awful shade. 

Nor let vn dare on any part to tread. 

Fearful we violate the mighty dead. 
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The following passage^lre pure rant Corio- 
lanus, speaking to his mother. 

What is this f 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun ; 
Murd’ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

CoRiouTNUs, Act V. Sc. 3.' 

Caiar. -Danger knows full well. 

That Csesar is tiftre dangerous than be. 

We were two lions litter'd in one day. 

And I the elder and more terrible. 

Julius CiGSAR, Act II. Sc. 2. 

AlmaJiide. ————Tips day 
1 gave my faith to him, he his to me. 

Altnanzor. Good Heav'n, thy book of fate before 
me lay 

But to tear out the journal of this day. 

Or if the order of the world below. 

Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 

Give me that minute when she made tliat vow: 

That minute ev'n the happy from their blisScmight give, 
And those who live in grief a shorter time would ,Uve, 
So small a link if broke, th' eternal chain. 

Would like divided waters join again. 

Conquest of Gren41>4, Aqt 111. 
VentidioM, Bht you, ere love misled your wand'ring 
eyes, 
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^er^ jpte, th^ chief ^Ihumai) race^ 

Fram’d in the jrery pride and binnt of nature^ 

Soperfect, tha|the gods who form'd you wonder’d 
At their own sicill, and cry’d, A lucky ^it 
Has mended our design. 

Dhydbn, Ati. FOR Love, Act I. 

{ 

Not to talk of impiety of this sentiment, 
it is ludicrous instead of being lofty. 

^ The famous epitaph on Raphael is no less 
absu^ than any of the foregoing passages. It 
IS thus imitated by Pope in hi^epitaph on Sir 
Godfrey Kneller: 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herself might die. 

Sbch is the force of imitation; for Pope of 
himself would never have been guilty of a 
thought so extravagant. 

'So much upon sentiments: the language pro¬ 
per for expressing them, comes next in ord^. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Language of Passim. 

AMpKe*^e pardculiurs that compose the social 
part of our nature, a propenaty to communi¬ 
cate oui:^ opinions, our e]^dons, and every 
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thing'l3iat affetitffils, i^^itoarkdble. Bii4 for^ 
tune and inju^ice liffect ils greatlyof these 
we are bo prone to complain, that if we have no 
friend nor acquaintance to take part in our suf¬ 
ferings^ we sometimes utter our complaints 
aloud, even where there are none to listen. 
This propensity operates not in every state of 
mind. A man immoderately grieved, afflicts 
himself, rejecring all consolation: immoderate 
grief is mute: complaining is struggling for 
consolation:— 

It is the wretch’s comfort still to have 
Somefknall reserve of near and inward woe, 

Some unsuspected board of inward grief, 

Which they unseen may wail, and weep,) and mourn. 
And glutton-like alone devour. 

Mourmno Bams, Act I. Sc. 1. 

When grief subsides, it then finds a tongue: 
wo complain, because complaining disburdens 
the mind of its distress. 

Surprise and terror are silent passions: they 
a^tate the mind so violently as'for a time to sus¬ 
pend the exercise of its faculties, and %iong 
* others the faculty of speech. 

Lovo and revenge, when immo|l|mte, are not 
more loquadous th^n immoderate ^ef. When 
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moderate, they aet the tongue free, and node' 
rate grief b^mes loquadoiis moderate love^ 
■when uhsucctessful, eomplaia<i 4 when sucKCssful, 
it is full of joy expressed by wor^and gestures. 

No passion has any long uninterrupted ex¬ 
istence; thence language suggested by passion 
is unequal, interriipted: and during an unin* 
terrupted fit of passion, we only express in 
words the more capitarsentiments. In familiar 
conversation, one who vents every single thought 
is justly branded with the character of h^Mcity; 
because sensible people express no thoughts but 
what makes some figure: in the same yianner, 
we are only disposed to express the strongest 
pulses of passion, especially when it returns 
with impetuosity after interruption. 

The tentiments ought to be tuned to the 
passion, and the language to both. Elevated 
sentiments require elevated language: tender 
sentiments, words that are soft and flowing: when 
the mind is depressed, the sentiments are ex¬ 
pressed in words that are humble, not low. 
Woij|iB being connected with the ideas they re¬ 
present, the greatest harmony is required be- ■ 
tween them v to express an humble sentiment 
in high sof^^g words, is^ disagreeable by a 
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discordant mixture of feelings; and the dis. 
cord is not less when elevated sentiments are 
dressed in low words. 

This however excludes not figurative expres¬ 
sion, i4ich communicates to the sentimet|t an 
agreeable elevation. We are sensible of an 
effect directly opposite, where*figurative expres¬ 
sion is indulged beyond a just measure: the 
opposition between the expression and the sen¬ 
timent, makes the discord appear greater than 
it is in reality. At the same time, figures are 
not equally the language of every passion: 
pleasant, emotions elevate the mind, and vent 
themselves in figurative expression; but hum¬ 
bling and dispiriting passions speak plmn. 

Figurative expressions, the work of an enlr- 
vaied imagination, cannot be the language of 
anguish or distress. Otway, sensible of this, 
has.pcunted a scene of distress in colours finely 
adapted to the subject: there is scarce a figure 
in it, except a short and natural simile witli 
which the speech is introduced. Belvidera 
talking to her father of her husband: 

Think you saw what past at our last parting; 

Think you beheld him like a raging 
Pacing the earth, and tearing up his Steps, 

Fate iu his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
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Of^butning fary; thiidi 70 U nw hit <me haod 
Fix’d on my throat, while the extended other 
Qras|'d a keen threat'ning dagger: ob, ’twas thru 
We'Taat embrac’d, when, trembling with revenge. 

He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my bos^ 
Pr^lfented horrid death: cry’d out. My friend^ 

Where are my friends f swore, wept, rag’d, threaten’d, 
lov’d; 

For he yet lov’d, and that dear love preserv’d me 
To this last trial of a father’s pity, 

1 fear not death, but cannot bear a tboii|ht 
That that dear hand should do th’ unfriendly office: 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me; 

Fly to the senate, save the promis’d lives 

Of bis dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrilice. 

Venice Presebved, Act. V. 

To preserve the foresaid resemblance between 
words and their meaning, the sentiments of ac¬ 
tive passions ought to be dressed in words where 
syllables prevail that are pronounced short or 
fast: for these make an impression of hurry 
and precipitation. Emotions, on the other hand, 
tliat rest upon their objects, are best expressed 
by words where syllables prevail that are pro- 
noi||i%d long or slow. A person affected with 
melancholy has a langiud train of perceptions: 
the exprea^on best suited to that state of mind, 
is, whpre w^s, not only of long but, of many 
syllables abound in the compoation; and, for 
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that reaaon, .nothing can ^be finer than the fol- 
ioi^g passoge: 

In those deep solitudes, and awful cells, 

. Where heaveuly.pensive Contemplatidn dwells, 

All ever-musing Melancholy reigns. 

Pope,—E torsA to Abelabd. 

To preserve the same resemblance, another 
circumstance is requisite, that the language, 
like the eniotion, be rough or smooth, broken 
or uniform. Calm and sweet emotions are best 
expressed by words that glide'softly; surprise, 
fear, and other tmbulent passions, require an 
expression both rough and broken. In the 
hurry of passion, one generally expresses that 
thing first which is most at heart. 

Passion has the effect of redoubling words, 
to make them express the strong conception of 
the mind. This is finely ..imitated in the follow¬ 
ing examples: 

-Thou sun, ^d,!, fair light I 
And thou enlighten’d earth, »6 Mttand gay! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains! 

And ye that and move, hur creatures! telfH 
Tell if ye saw, how came I thus, how here—— 
Paradise Lost, I. 373. 

Both have sinn’d ! but tho^' * ;• 

Against Qqd only I, 'gainst God and thee; 
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And to plaoc^of jadgin^i^t will retain* > 

Jh^ with iny, caiei importune Heaven, that all 
^hesentence, from thy bead remov’d, may light 
On&e| sole cause to thee of all this woe; 

Me J ’Me I only just object of his ire. 

Pahadise Lost,iBook T ^ SSO . 


Shakespeare, superior to all other writers In 
delineating passion, excels most in moulding 
every passion to peculiarity of character, and 
in expressing properly every different saatimfent : 
he disgusts not his reader with declamation and 
unmeaning words; his sentiments are adjusted 
''to the chai^ter and circumstances of the speakers 
and the propriety is no less perfect between his 
sentiments and his diction. ' If upon any occa¬ 
sion be fall below himself, it is in those scenes 
where passion enters not: by endeavouring to 
raise his dialogue above the style of ordinary 
conversation, he sodjj^mes deviates into intri* 
cate thought and obscure expression; sometimesj 
to throw his out of the. familiar, he 

employs rhyme. But he had no pattern, in his 
own hir in any living language, eil^ialogue fitted 
for the tlieatfe. At the same thrie, the stream 
dears .in iMBtogress, and in his latter plays 
he hMattf^Hni the purity and perfection of dia¬ 
logue. ■ One' thing must*' be evident to the 
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meanest capacity) that whoraver pasnon is to 
be displayed, nature shews itself mi^ty hf him, 
and is conspicuous the most 'delicat^ pro^ 
priety of sentiment and expression. ■ « * 

That perfecdharmony which ought to 8|^sist 
among all the constituent parts of a diado^e, is 
a beauty, no less rare than consjmuous, I 
shall therefore confine my quotations to the 
grosser errors, which every writer ought to 
avoid. And, first, of passion expressed in words 
flowing in an equal course without interruption. 
In the chapter above cited, Corneille is cm>> 
sured for the impropriety of his sentiments; and) 
here, for the sake of truth, I am obliged to at< 
tack him a second time. Were* I to give in¬ 
stances from that author of the fault under ctm- 
sideration, I might transcribe whole tragedies; 
for he is nd less faulty in this particular, than in 
passing upon us his own tHSughts as a spectator, 
instead of the genuine s^timents of pa^on. 
Nor would a compari8Ci^pM|||^een him and 
Shakespeare, upon the present artiel^, redound 
more to his h^feur than the fon^''tipon the 
sentiments, l^ine is here less h^rrect than 
Conieille^ and from hinr tbere&iraHH||^ gather 
a few instances. The first shall M|^e dliKarip^ 
tion of the sea-monster in his Phaedra, given 
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by Theramene, the companion of Hippolytus. 
Theramene is represented in terrible a^tation. 
Yet he a long pompous connected descrip¬ 
tion ol.that event, dwelling upon every minute 
circutnstance, as if he had beAi only a cool 
spectator. 

'^he last speech of Atalide, in the tragedy of 
B<yazet, of the same author, is a continued dis¬ 
course ; and but a faint representation of the 
violent passion which forced her to put an end 
to her own life. 

Corneille, however, is always sensible, gene¬ 
rally correct, never falls low, maintains a mode¬ 
rate degree of dignity, without reaching the ^ 
sublime, pmnts delicately the tender affedtions, 
but is a stranger to the genuine language of 
■enthusiastic or fervid passion. 

If, in general, the language of violent passion 
ought to be broken ahd interrupted, soliloquies 
culiar manner: language 
for society; and a man 
when alone, though he always clothes his 
thoughte in^orc^ seldom giveQiis words utter¬ 
ance, unl^' when prompted by some strong 
emotion intervals 

only.*: SfiiP^ieare’s soliloquies may be justly 
e8tablidiedj,oAS a model; for it is not easy to 


ought to be so in a^ 
is intended by l 
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conceive any 'model more perfect; of his inany 
incomparable soliloquies, I conlBne myself io ^e 
two following, being different in the^ maimer: 

HamleA Oh, ^hat this too too 80 \id flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew 1 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’4 
His Canon 'gainst self-slaughter! 0 God! O God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fieon't! Ofie! ’!is an ^jjjjweeded garden 

That grows to seed: things rank and gross iq nature 

Possess it merely.—That it should come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not so much; not two 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion'to a satyr: so loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Visit her face too roi^hly. Heav’n and earth! 

Must I remember—why, she would bang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it‘fed on; yet, within a month- 

Let me not'think—Frailty, thy name is Woman I 
A little mondj! or ere those show were old 
With which she followed my p(^p||t|Kr’g body. 

Like Niobe, all tears-Why sbe, even she—- 

(O heav'n! a bea^hat wants discourse rfx^on, 
Would have moumd longer)—marfl||d ^Pl mine uncle. 
My father's brother; but no more like i^l^l^er 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month!,^jMB|^ 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears'* 

Had left the flushing in hergauled eyes, ^ ’ 
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She married-Oh, most vricked speed, to post 

'^th such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

''If IS not, nor it cannot come to good; 

But bre^k.in§»heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

Hamlet, Sc. 3. 

Ford. Hum! ha! is this a vision ? is this a dream t do 
I sleep? Mr. Ford, Uwake; awake, Mr. Ford; there's a 
hole made in ;^our best coat, Mr. Ford; this 'tis to be, mar* 
ried! this ’tis to have linen and buck-baskets! Well, 1 
will proclaim myself what 1 am; I will not take the 
ieacher; he is at my house; h^dnnot 'scape me; 'tis im¬ 
possible he should; he cannot creep into a half-penny- 
purse, nor into a pepper-box. But lest the devil that 
guides him should aid hiiif, I will seatch impossible 
places; though what I am 1 cannot avoid, yet to be what 
I would not, shall not make me tame. 

Mt^RRY Wives of Windsor, Act III. Sc. 3. 

These soliloq^uies are accurate and bold copies 
of nature: in a passionate soliloquy one begins 
with thinking aloud, and the strong^t feelings 
only are expressed: as the speaker warms, he 
imagines one lia|||^|g^, and gradually slides into 
a connected discourse. ^ 

How far^itant are soliloqui^geneniUy from 
these modlf! So far, indeed, as to give dis¬ 
gust in^t 0^ , of pleasure. The first scene of 
Iphi^kt MPrauris discovers that princess, in a 
soliloquy,^avely reporting to herself her own 
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history. There is the same impropriety in the * 
first scene of Alcestes, and in the other inti^ 
ductions o# Euripides. Nothing he more 
ridiculous; it puts one in mind oi a moat cu¬ 
rious de\^ in gothic paintings, that of making 
every figure explain itself bjr a written label 
issuing from its mouth. The description which 
a parasite, in the Eunuch of Terence, gives of 
himself, makes a sprightly soliloquy; but it is 
not consistent with rules of propriety •/for 
no man of a sound mind, ever thinks of talking 
aloud to himself. The same objection lies agmnst 
a Soliloquy in the A^lphi.* The soliloquy 
which makes the third scene. Act third, of Hei- 
cyra, isJnsufFerable; for there Famphilus, so- 
berly and circumstantially, relates to himself an 
adventure which had happened a moment before. 

ComeiUe is not more happy in his soliloquies 
than in dialogue. Takq for a specidien the 
first scene of Cirnna. Racine also is faulty in 
the same respect. His solildfhfes Ibre regular 
harangues,, a chain completed in every link, 
without interruption or intervdi; of Antio- 
chus in Berenice f resembles a re^^ pleading, 
where the parties display their a][|y|||entl at full 


♦ Act I. Sc. 1. 
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length. The following soliloquies are equally 
faulty: ]^c0azet. Act III. Sc. 7.; Mithridafe, 
Act III. &. 4<. and Act IV. Sc. 5. % Iphigenia, 
Act IV! Sa 8. 

Soliloquies upon lively subjects, without any 
turbulence of passion, may be carried on in 
a continued chmn of thought. If the sprightli¬ 
ness of the subject promptna man to speak his 
thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the expres¬ 
sion must be carried on i^iout interruption, as 
in a dialogue between two persons; which justi¬ 
fies Falstaff’s soliloquy upon honour: ^ 

What need I be so forfl’ard with Death, that calls not 
on me? Well, ’tis no matter. Honour pricks me on. 
But how if Honour prick me off, when I come on? how 
then? Can Honour set a leg? No: or an arm? No: 
or take away the grief of a wound ? No. Honour hath 
no skill in surgery then? No. What is Honour? A 
word.—What is that word hmwnr ? Ait; a trim reckon¬ 
ing.-Who hath irt He that died a Wednesday. 

Doth he feel it ?, |Jo. Doth he hear it? No. Is it in. 
sensible then ? Yesi, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living ? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer 
it. Tlierefor^H none of it; Honour is a mere scutcheon; 
and so ends catechism. 

. . ViRST Part Henry IV. Act v. Sc. 3. 

Ef«in WOTout a dialogue, a continued dis¬ 
course mt^be justified, where a man reasons 
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in a soliloquy upon an important subject; for 
if in such a case it be excusable to think aloud, 
it is necessgfy that the reasoning be c&rried on 
in a chain ; which justifies that adm^able solilo^ 
quy in Hamlet upon life and immortality, being 
a serene meditation upon the most interesting of 
all subjects. And the same tonsideration will 
justify the soliloqi^that introduces the 5th Act 
of Addison’s Cato, 

The next class of the grosser errors which all 
writers ought to avoid, shall be of language 
elevated above the tone of the sentiment; of 
which take the following instances: 

Zara. Swift as occasion, 1 
Myself will fly; and earlier than the mom 
Wake thee to freedom. Now ’tis late; and yet 
Some news few minutes past arriv’d which seem’d 

To shake the temper of the King.-Who knows 

What racking cares disease a monarch's bed ? 

Or love, that late at night still ^ghts his lamp. 

And strikes his rays through dusk, and foldpd lids, 
Forbidding rest, may stretch his eyes awake. 

And force their balls abroad at this dead hour.. 

I’ll try. 

Mourning Bride, Ac» III. Se. 4^ 
The language here is too pompous and'la< 
bourcd for describing so simple s cmpumstance. 
Language too artificial or too figurative for the 
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gravity, dignity, or importano^, c^j-the occasion, 
may be put in a third class. ‘ - 

Chimcnc demanding justice agailiit' Hhdiigue 
who killed ner father, instead of plain' and pa¬ 
thetic expostulation, makes a speech stuflFed with 
the most artificial flowers of rhetoris;—than 
which nothing can be contrived in language 
more averse to the tone ^ the passiem: it is 
more apt to provoke laughter than to inspire 
concern or pity. 

In a fourth class shall be given specimens of 
language too light or airy for a severe passion. 

Imaginary and figurative expression are dis¬ 
cordant in the highest degree, with the agony 
of a mother, who is deprived of two hopeful 
sons by a brutal murder. The following pas¬ 
sage is in a bad taste. 

Queen. Ah, myj)oor princes f ah, my tender babes.' 
My unblown flowei|, new appearing sweets! 

If yet your gentle souls fly in the air, 

And be not fixt in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings. 

And hear your mother's lamentation. 

Richaiid III. Act IV. Sc, 4. 

Agtun, 

K. Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Comtanee. Qrief fills the room up of ,my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
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Puts on his pretty lookji repeats bis words. 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stufl^ out his vacant garment with his form; 

Then have I aeason to be fond of'grief. ^ 

King John, Act III. Sc. 4. 

A thought that turns upon the expression in¬ 
stead of the subject, commonly called a play of 
■words, is unworthy gf any composition that pre¬ 
tends to any degree of elevation: thoughts of 
this kind make a fifth class. 

In the Amynta of Tasso,* the lover falls into 
a mere play of words, demanding how he who 
had lost himself, could find a mistress. 

To die is to be banish'd from myself: 

And Sylvia is myself; banish’d from her, 

Is self from self; a deadly Ixinishment! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III. Sc. 1. 

Counte$s. I pray thee. Lady, l^j!^ a better cheer: 

If thou engrossest all the griefs ^ thine. 

Thou robb’st me of a moiety. ’ 

All's well that ends well. Act HI. Sc. 2. 

K. Henry. O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second Part Henry IV, Act IV. Sc. 4. 


• Act I. Sc. 2. 

M 




ft 

Cruda A^iMr{lli,> die e^ n6iMe 4dco1tt ’ *' 
s.' i)i ahl la«K>, bdiatdneute i&segfii. ' 

Pastok FIDO, ACIf I. S6. S. 

V t / I 

E{)eaking of Julius Cae3^: 

O WorM! thou wast the forest of this hart; 

And this« in&eed, O world, the heart i^thee. 

How like a deer, stricken by many {mnces. 

Dost thou here lie! 

Julius C^ab, Act III. Sc. 1. 

Playing thus with the sound of words is worse 
than a pun, and the meanest of all conceits. 
But Shakespeare, when he descends to a play of 
words, is not always in the wrong; for it is done 
sometimes to denote a peculiar character, as in 
the following passage: 

K. Philip. Whrt say’st thou boy t look in the lady’s 
&ce. 

Lewii. I do, and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a ^HBrous miracle; 

The shadow of luy^form'd in her eye; 

Which being but the shadow of your son. 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow. 

I do protest, I never lov'd myself 
Till now infixed I beheld iA 3 melf 
Drawn in the flatPiing table of hetr eye. • > 

f^vltaiatHdge. DtawnintbeflatPiingtableof hereye! 
Hanjfd in tfaeftowning wrinkle oi her brow { 

And qpMtwfAhP bar heait I hedatbespy > i<>. m 
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Himself r|. ,> . 

That iPjyr^f’d^J^WeAouW be 

In su(5h f )pyf s 9 pi|^ psf he. 

Kino John, Act 11. Sc. 2. 

A jingle of wbids is the lowest spedes of that 
low wit, wbicliuis scarce sufferahle in any case, 
and least of aH in an heroic pdem; and yet Mil- 
ton, in some instances, has descended to that 
puerility: 

And brought into the world a world of woe. 

-Begirt th’ Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging—— 

Which tempted our attempt— 

At one slight bound high overleap’d all bopnd. 

-^With a shout 

Loud as from number without nutnbeis. 


One should think it unnecessary to enter a 
caveat against an expression Ajmt has no mean¬ 
ing, or no distinct meanii^^Bnd yet somewhat 
of that kind may be fot^^^wcn among good 
writers. SuciJ) make a fifth^Ri. 


Sebatiian. I beg no pity for this moold’iisg clay; 
For if you give it burial, tbereit takes 4i 
Possession of your earth >> 

If burnt and scatter'd in ^e air t fhs winds 
That strew my dpst, difriisa my royaUy, 

And sprcad^e o'er yeforolimet for where one atom 
Of nut^)4tti}ilight> kAiHwdfctya Sebsati^ ' 

Drtobn, Daw BBKumaN Knm o» Aet l. 
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,!’; Wil^)^>iPlfikift(i'y 'aadfwilli)MfnQt..fanakaiia«9 
Ap^^Uyeordi^e?, i»ay,4oI U^?„l . , 

Or aiji I d^d ? fojc when lie ^ve hie eijwer , 
t'ate took the wopl, and then 1 jiv’d or died.^ 

’ ’ ' 'i' ' DavDEN, Ai.li FOR Love, AcV IL 

I • ■ « - ■ ' ' 

If j^he be coy, and scorn my noble fir^, ^ 
if her chill heart 1 cannot move; , ^ 

Why, ril enjoy the very love. 

And make a mistress of my own desire, 

Cowley, Poem interibed. The J^EQVEST. 

His whole poem, inscribed, My Picture, is a 
jargon of the same kind. 

—'Tis he, they cry, by Whom 
Not men, but waj itself is overcome. 

Indian Queen. 

Such empty expressions are finely ridiculed 
n the Rehearsal ‘ 

Was't not unjUS^^nvish hence her breath. 

And in life’s s^ leave us nought hut'detfbi. 

' •^/Vct'lV.'Sc'. 1 ’. 
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, Mfavly Lemgiiage^^ 

affist tod of! 
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origiuqJ^.y.sUg^gtwgft and 

like themt^eopies 'Imt'lHde''fl‘dMi"iiattii'4‘ *'^The 
beauty of languilge arise# fi^ iWpov^'df ex- 
pressing thought; tbti tkautyof t)i6ught makes 
it appeu mpie beauttful., Tips beauty is the 
beauty of means fitted to an end. The beauty 
of language airitfs from sot^; gign^ficatim; 
resemblance Ifetween sound and signification ; 
and the beauties of verse and prose. 

Section tf—^Beemt^ of Language with respect 
to Sound. 

This subject requires the following order: 
The sounds of the different letters come first; 
next, these sounds as tmited in syllables; third, 
syllables united in words; fourth, words united 
in auperipd; jand,. in^ the last |daee, ^periods 
united in a discourse. The ^welatare sounded 
with a single respira^n; l^h of the vowels 
a, e, sound agreeably, ||^ the ear. Con¬ 
sonant sound of themselves, but serve 

with vowels to form articulate sounds: every 
syllable into whiclHt consomnt enteii has more 
than one sotp^d,, t^oi^^ 4 |iwppqyi^»d with one 
expiraUon of breath: every syllable is composed 
of as many ^^ta^vfusthekp t^le^s, supposing 

«irF3b^ttJltdP ’/.) A' ^ 
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tl»ithe(CM^d0el4iiidk4rriMibU'ii»uiad<(m 
hbbtliaik q^anlgtBiBcxdid^ £(v>Ard%>litl 1 ^ag’ctf^'oi< 
oij iaf«anmi||g]K^diieiljum>etthariB( 
{tarooiNBioedlBHi^. nTlua^ the IfabhiiDily «f {tro*'' 
nunciiiriqp^ differa iwide^^fann €kit ofi'mtqsic;. 
ainc«iia< the Idtter tue find masil^isotinds ir^Mch 
are /mnglj’ agreeable^ faht iDwt;<pc^hnctijiUi div' 
ageeeable.* n . . >■ • - ■ 

Fnom syUafaies we proceed ta worda^' of which 
tho agreeablenesa or ^isagreeabieneBS depeaide 
pdztfy ii|xm the efiect of ayllahles iij^RucoesMn; 
and principally from the ttgreeablenesa at dia- 
agreeableness of their component syllableiv But 
different natiom judge differently of the harsh¬ 
ness or smobtfanets of ardcuhde sounds. The 
£nglidi language is rough: the Itahan so- 
teoo^ij tiMt^ Volr^ arefihqueiitiy*tiif{>j»tesded to 
jmtdiioe«iroB^(fe«]»hh<dd(»'teiMi'^ ^ 

HtVh OHM asst to-thbihuifo b^tnM^ united 

ht«peeiod. > >Ptiaods hfrcohstretotechte'1M<. 
cMidji'et tOrdeBMBd-int<munc«d:|em^ .The 
4||nig •ei^ixrr*n^eilhMi^4m{Mdae’>«^eicM^^ 
do td# < iia| ftaiiiott'dn thh hiiiid$>^ 
-die> -fl^riiio^ineiel nMdd im|iiiie«;«|ioeee#i^ 
nie tnaft icaatecaay i mj ^ wMog i t o ' < 

thfathttoie ailyiiei|QidBt».-tncilMl 
idt«4ditaoMlMr^riudH^ 
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seu>ij|i ^■'lpit>du«ichl<kM»rMH’if I ifcfadbjptt>,i 
ia s<^ 

in|} that- leaeKm^aaidty xinghtfwim ttb 

bea^ildiediia thesc^'tfasii tin a^;otUeE»BDiit'(ad 
compoaitioii. iHenoe'a >fiAe"faD 4>gtaH|^g tfas* 
members' of' dificcant periods.iritb adbtiDik to 
eadb other, that^jto avoida tedfiitis naifpIcoBty at 
sound and cadence, the arrangem^at, the ejii> 
denoe, and the length of the monbers, ou^t to 
be diversified as mudi as posaUei ancbif the 
members A different fiedods be suffideutly 
diversified, the periods themselTes vriU be equftUjr 
so. 


Sectioi? It.— Seau^ ofLar^ua^ wiih 
respect to Sign^ation. , 


The prtotot nibject dtvidsB itsdf iatq partoi 
and what follows suggests a diViskm into iwq 
panU^ In'every penpd« two^things are to bs^re* 
garded: firsts the wotrdactf whieh it is oonqptocdi) 
nntt, the amuageBieat ofithese w^ads; tbdip 
sm rtoemhlini^ the st<^> that oonpaae* indM* 



pej^ ^diMbqe«t»thnjhl|iitMa ilhittoito iam^ 





FQles JldSila«i^!fefe«K^^JW‘« Wghfe^fcM^ Vi? HibiM, 
and Awp-jprebeiedfiW^ tHdi^ 

wtaHg*itjeat. ' (IimV-'uj , , i i.i j f 
» .Apd^with »fespefat t^'>tb^ •fcAiadr^ tj6trtiKtiiiS4a- 
tii>a> o£ being thie dlkf 

A ia <a rule, tha? perspieuity od^t bot W bfe 
tacrifked to any odter beauty whatever: if it 
should be doubted whether’petspiriutty bfe'a 
positive ^beauty, it cannot be dotiibted thaft the 
want of it is the greatest defect. Nolbiilg' tfi(^e- 
fore in language ought tnore^to be studii^, thhh 
to prevent all obscurity in the expression; for-to* 
have no meaning, is but one degree worse, than 
to have a meaning that is not understood.' 

Want of perspicuity from a Wrong arrangement, 
belmigs to the next branch. Obscdrity from a 
wrong choice of words is a common error ainong 
the herd .of writers; and'there may'be adeAct 
in persfAonity proceeding even from dlb SligfKteSt 
aaib%uity ki vonstmction ^ as Whetb thd^^riod 
coahnences with a meifiber Ocaic^edl^^o He''?b 
thei q|||wiadTc seasej I ^afrerwfmd id fbimii'tb 
b« inhdie accitSKtbii«3>’0{A)idAh^'t^rre^ ’agaihsi 
p^'ipuduty, end wfaUdl 

ftafet heofityi '» Hr gi^tdag^diibt^t t^f^4 

[ sgmftjoh^ty‘«Dendpnid’dft%fibf^tbto'6iy(i0^^ 

ssVe'pdnbdi doi."' o< jjO'O'foo \Jtjeiu> oHtM bn 



OF, S4e 

tj^ lanf^,9iqgJllyV9 

Penoiic, ^ ,seati«ioQt9ii^qune ^ 
vated language: tend^*kentunents OMght to be 
exprewe^ ip wcMfda Fofit ^d flofwing'-t > amdi,plain 
largyagR vpid «of ornament^ is edited •tn sub- 
jeata gi;ave„|^. didactic. Language is the 
dress of, thought: and where the one is not 
suited tq the other, we are senmble of inoon« 
gruityi as,w,here a judge is'dressed like a fop, or 
a peasant like a man of quality. Where the 
impression made by the words resembles tiie 
impression made by the thought, the mmilar 
emotions mix sweetly in the mind, and double 
the pleasure: bpt where the impressions made 
by the thought and the words are distimilar, the 
unnatural] union they are forged into is di»- 

agreeahl?., 

cqpcprdance between the thought and 
the has bean observed by every critic, apd 
is SQ understood as OQtiteiteqiute any ffltisi. 
tratiop., 3nt there is a coocardancci of a peculiar 
baa acarvelyb^^tonched squat ii^rks 
of th(Mi^>itA^tribtttat4» tu^tness of 

Ijiuswhi^ftildws. innritought 
im Bome parts in- 

BfWOy Hbl^ktly, some ^ly^ed, 
an4 ,|^ directly opposed tp each eth«h ^0 
X 3 
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'Iwiaatto.iiatrii 

^aa<fk>‘Mhlfel‘'ihe tfce 

sense. Two metnb^^ a thought xoS M ifetjti d 
rMadoh Mhlti HWihn,! tM. 1^ ex- 

preBseci jty rra ipeBftDen w «lie ’pcnnl- gnwatifii 

t^'tlie BttUie teth; in tthidh case iheser 4 peari)hts, 
^ USjiruvb their cMtnexkm, ito he > oon- 

'^'\Ahl£ted in ^e Saltae nuumelr. This be«u^ is 
thidii^n amUng guod wtitisn. t^/'^pere twb ideas 
are so connected, as to require bnt’s cq^s&taye, 
it is ^le^want to find a boanexion in the i^ords 
'diat bX|)rbs8 these idedt, weTe it '^en So sl^ht 
hsVhene both be^ with the same letter. 

‘^Nbxt as tt> tatatnplbs 't^'disjunudon hnd cppoa* 
''dioA ih'die parts of the thou^t, imitated ht the 
^t>X{Utesd6n; an imitation that is distinghished 
b^ the name of aaHtheait. Speaking of Cdrio- 
hthus'Soliblthlg the pec^le to be made cdtisat t 

t < * 

' , ^ 'tt 

, ^t^Tith 3,proud hoatt he won insibaaibie wetds. 

^ CoaiouNW. 

- ^ yoa t«itMr>jC^es3r ^|pa sad dis *4} 

C*^ fne f , 

■Jvi.iv» CjsaAtk. 

.ijoixy, 

rept^nts'fiUjrpcet^ae l^ng 

'^e l^iiSdtuetif inatS'of the dicidght^ Mre 



' woard^twhirie 

I'fcy'ilwrtiTnljBraft (f ij mjj&'xfm itn ^ t> f' 

idMiep{Mnettte>eaeh;«thar. HMs wftfiNdt tfo 
gcowto^ihconunfiRjHaistace^ feed yiet, vfHirs 
‘awi^fadtf «rit in Kxm ieffxet irh^ ll)«y 
jdn b;«a«a^iitiw<thiBg»transafited et 
perisiit o€ tniM. ,. 

. Tha rule of stud^g uiuf<»mitj between the 
thou^t and eKpresnem, may be extended to the 
oomtiuedon of Bentenc^ or peiiqda, Asei^t^ce 
or jmnod oaf^t to express one entire thought or 
' mental propoaidjon; 4nddi£ferraittfaov^tBiBa)ght 
tlo“bn wparated in the expreaaon by placing 
dtem m different sentences or penods. It' is 
thsnfore^'t^nding ^uQst neatiiess, to mvwd 
into one period entire thoughts requiring more 
than one; which is joining in language things 
that are separated in reality. To crowd in¬ 
to d'jrihgle mMber Of h ][>0riod differiMt stib- 
j^ts, is stiU worse^'thitn"’t6 iirOWd them into one 
period. 

vJua^^'Ksnda^nqBtieBnaiMidSifQUBCtiQlu in general, 
Inocetdi) to coa ffltn aiwwt which tnalcOv one 
whhisaaUcn* And 



im$ vixamta a» 

hOMM itlie iiMimiite “toMiieijtScitt '^list 
have ^^th''^eSi**^ Cleaning, requires that in'de-< 
qijgbjiqg.itVP vesembla^ 

in^the members; {knod oU{^t to; be 

s^qdiec^. Ne^t,, as h) the jhmgth of the membern 
tilmt signify the res^nbliug objects •< To prcS' 
duce a resemblance between suchmiemberB) they 
ought not only to be constructed in the same 
mapner^ but as nearly as possible to be equal in 
length. Of a comparison where'thiigs are op¬ 
posed to each other, it must be obvious, diat if 
resemblance ought to be studied in the Words 
which express two resembling objects, there is 
equal reason for studying opporition in the 
word^ which express contrasted objects. 

Wq .proceed to a rule of a different kind. 
During the course of a period, the scene ought 
to be coipinued without variation; the c has ing 
from person to person, from subject to subject, 
or from person to subject, within the bounds of 
a single period, distracts the mind, and affords 
no dme for a solid impression. 1 illustrate Uiis 
rule by^ving an example of a deviation from it. 

ThU pfoititutieh of praise itf not only a deceit upon 
the gross of mankind, who take their notion of characters 
from the learned; but also the better sort must,by this 
means, lose some part at least of that desire of fame wlikh 
is tl^e incentive to generous actions, when they find U 



M^umtxn 9» eftmemi. 


aA> 

KBO 

>»o UwaBWitorifiiM 

ta>.'be avoided'’jexeepi} the trairdii 

one. lia^ckd toi exprea» thfe- eolda^te of the 
^akert for Ihe^e the ledtradahtiy 'Of ooptda- 
iaaftwaufey': n't 

Dhrin^'bne day at an alderman's in the mty, Peter oh« 
served hidk dxjptitiating alter the manner of bis brethren, 
in the pdraiHaltof his snrioin of beef. " Beef," said the 
sage fqegistrat^ **m Bm king of mekt: beef comprehends 
“ m it the 
“ son, and 

And the author shews great delicacy of taste 
by, varying the expression in the mouth of Pet^, 
who is represented more animated: 

‘*.£iead^ saysfae^ " dear brothers^ is the staff*6f life; 
“ in. bread u ccmtained. tachwtee, the quintessence 
» of he^pqotton, veal, venHOO, partridges, plum pudding, 
“ and custard." . ’ 

'|?be beauty consists in a due arrmge- 
ment of the words. In every thought there is 
at least one capital object considered'gs acting 
and suffering. ’jThis object is ej^pressed by the 
substantive, and its acuon> by the verb. Its suf¬ 
fering, or passive state, is expressed by a passive 
verb; and the thing that acts upon it, by a sub- 


gmutessen ca of partridge, a nd quaih and ve ni- 
pheasantj^d plpni-puddui^'ffiiS'^tard."^ 
" Tale OP a Tub. § ^ 
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qeAfrndat ^mpoA >V>Mlatiou, 
k((iA^dlM$t%Q^ed#n)iiv«udirii|rrd(/ii(A< Sob* 
tomtives commonly impljNibiiirdhttkmVsiub «ts 
animal, man,, ire^, rPw> A«31jflctwp(|, tcAb, 
and adverba^ A i^tionf tbe aid^tive 

ffood muBt relate ifa tome posBeetod «f that 
quality; the veffe terite it ap|)S^ to sttme per¬ 
son who tmtto; tlnd the advetbs tnoderatdy, 
dXligmtly, have pUdnly a reference to some action 
%hkshf tfihy' modify. When a rdttive word is 
introduced, it must be !ngmded by the exjweBnon 
to what word it relates, Widtout Which the 
is not complete. When two substantives happen 
to be connemed, as cause and efffect, as principal 
atid accessory, such connexion cannot be ex¬ 
pressed hf contiguity solely? for words must 
often in a period be placed together which are 
not thus related i tiie nhition between* atlbstan- 
tives, therefore, caimot otherwise be expressed 
bnt by particles denoting the relation. 'Ihese 
weeds are called prepoaitimis. > 

Timisporitido end’lhversion, chtoge the natu- 
ral order of words in a sentence, and thia>lieence 


f rif 1st 


fj 


•• » i ■ f i ■ -1 r * '"JT I 

q Withtha-ftl’d HWh fy’d/ip their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

Btspraiiet 



■uBionraB ic»pt»mi(am- 


^MdieifcUoifin^ &r$t 

ifitaxluoMl wijil 

i'beifoun^iinaf^'Vialaiti'j'iiF /Jtu '< 'i' > 


r'C f ♦, 


> >' Q^tb8£(kbidieir vAc^^OM^toittf • I 
r t Aniag^ death te(o4^ewDfld),|aiA«lit>Wi^- 
,f ^iihloi^ofBdeR, U)l9qegi^|eriD44i, ,, 


Sing heavenly nuqe. 


1 




'la enteriefe oa the ttiles of anrattgemep}:, ve 
beg^,with, the batuial 4 ityle« tad ptt)oee<^,ta,|he 
nuwt inverted. And in the arraqg^nsot oi a 
period, as well as in a right ehoioe of word#, the 
first and great object hcdiig perapicuity, the rule 
above laid down, that perq[Hcuity otjght not. t® 
be sacrificed to any other beauty, holds equally 
in both. Ambiguities occasioned by -a wrong 
arrangement «re of two sorts; <mo ^Jl^ere ^e 
amuBgsment leads to a wrong sense, and^pne 
WtaSre the sense is left doubtful. Tbe firsts be¬ 
ing the more culpaWe, s^iaU take the lead, be- 
gmuBg with ewunideB of words p«t in a wrong 


^[daoe. > I 

How miahitH >»««»#«>?? 

exalt a genina, we may obsei^ merely from the influence 
which Stt'oifia'ar^ j^iwdricatia'iWifate»'' * * 

CtfAitaistiwIfisTiCs, Voh. I. p. 7 . 


' .. 'i )<(’ > j" 

This arrangement kads to a wroi« sense : the 
. adverb merefv seems by its pori^n to affect the 



or. ceiticisu. 


OMU 

pi]SSedingLiTqFd}:.t|rh£]!easit,i6 intended to affect 
tltei fqUAEnng iVQEdc^ im-in'dmcuy .p^sencef 'a.nd 
t})ere£bi;e the anangemest qught to be thus: > 

How madl the imagioation of «uclr a'presence tnust 
exfklt auxins,, we taay obtetve from itba influence,which 
an presence merely, haa over nijen. £Or, better,]. 

—which even an ordinary preseMe has over men. 

Exainple of yynnigiQn'angement of members: 

1 have confined myself to those methods for the advance. 
ment of piety, which are in the power of a prince limited 
like ours by a strict execution of the laws. 

^projtctfor ihi advancement of religion. Swift. 

The Structure of this period ^eads to a mean¬ 
ing which is not the author’s, viz. power limited 
by a strict execution of the laws. That wrong 
sense is removed by the following arrangement: 

1 have confined myself to those methods for the ad- 
vancetnent of piety, which, by a strict execution of the 
laws, are in the power of a prince liinited like ours. 

Doubtful sense from wrong arrangement of 
membfrs: . . , ' 

The empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to'the hbrth^ 
east side of Lilliput, from whence it is parted onti/ by a 
channei of 800 yards wide. 

.;,, Qq].i.iVB|a’S TigAv:»t«,.Part 1, Chap.fi.o,, 

The dtabigidty taay‘be'i^6Vdd thus 

^—rfrom whence it if parted by a channel pf- 

. " 




S'rom; thmejeKampIesi a 

cumstaacc ougi^tnev^ tovbe plae«dlt)BtW0ea two* 
capital members o£.: 9 >-periodj ■)■(£&■ preserve ihese 
distioct) the be^tt method is«: |o place first in the 
consequent member^ some wtnrd that eannot cOn> 
nect it with what precedes. ' If it be thoii^t 
that the defect of perspicuity is. removed by 
punctuation; the answer is, that punctuaitidn 
may remove an ambiguity, but will never pri>- 
duce that peculiar beauty which is perceived 
when the sense comes out clearly and distinctly 
by means of a happy arrangement. Such in¬ 
fluence has this beauty, that by a nMural tran¬ 
sition of perception it is conununicated to the 
very sound of the words, so as in appearance 
to improve the munc of the period. But as 
this curious subject comes in more properly 
afterwards, it is sufficient at present to appeal 
to experience, that a period so arranged as to 
bring out the sense dear, seems always more 
musical thah where the sense is left in any.de- 
gree doubtful. 

A second rule is, that words expressing things 
connected in the thought, ought to be placed as 
near together as possible. This' rule is derived 
inunediatcly,from human.tiatu«e» prp“® W every 
instance to place together things in any manner 
wnnected: where things are arranged accord- 



,OfoC»WW?SM.. 

iog;tO;}h^,=^iw«|;ioi)a,<!We!,l^ sejise «f 
(u^er ; bAT«.,fi senM->Qf diactc^jr 

as of things placed by chance: and we naturally 
place words in the same order in which we 
would place the things they sigmfy. The bad 
effect of a violent separation of words or meni» 
hers thus intimately connected, will appear from 
the following* examples. 

For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed, by that gloopainess and melancholy Of temper 
which is so frequ^ in our nation, to many wild notions 
and visions, to which others are not so liable. 

Sfxctatob# No. 41ih 

Here the verb ae assertion is, by a pretty long 
cocumstance, violently separated from the sub¬ 
ject to which it refers: this makes a harsh ar¬ 
rangement the less excuse^b, for the fault 
is easily prevented by placinMdp^ circumstance 
before the verb, after the fdlowing manner: 

For the English are naturally fanciful, and, by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper which is fo ire- 
quent in our nation, ate often disposed to many wild 
notions, 4 m. 

A pronoun, which saves the naming a pefron 
or thlBg a second tiiilQ' ought to he phttied^as 
near aa ppstgble to the nce of p^scai ot 
' Ihis is a'bnuich m foipj^ing ; 





curs, ^*fe; ThSt tf 'OthWidJifiF%te«i»6iae, 'it'U 
diffietdt to itectiR'the‘jpers6A dt tfiiftg’ Ijy refer*- 
ences”"' ' ■ 

If I hftd leare to ptftit'the l^tin letters tradsmitted'to' 
nab&om fc^ign they Would SB a volume, and be a 
fuH defence against all ttatifldr. Part^j^s, or his aoeom- 
plicMof.tite Portugal inquisition, ever able t<^ 

object^ who, by the way, are the only enemi^fny pre¬ 
dictions have ever met with at home or abroad. 

Better thus: 

.. .— and be a full defence against all thsd ean 

be objected by Mr. Partridge, or his accomplices of the 
Portugal inquisitlOB; Who, by the way, ate, &c. 

To elevate or depress an object, one method 
is, to join it in the expresmon with another that 
is naturally high or low. 

CircumstancesA»a period resemble small 
stones in a buB6B3Mmpk)yed to fill up vacuities 
among those of a larger rize. In the arrange¬ 
ment of a period, such under-parts crowded 
together make a poor figure; and never are 
graceful but when interspersed among the capi- 

ijc’’ y , > '» 

U i» likpwis? ufg{^ iihat there are, In' com¬ 
putation^ in this^ kil^on*, parsons, whose 

reven^', akded to thpse of my liO^ the Bishops, would 
siilBci te'maliilaYn, &c. '■*” 

SwtPf.'. 
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Hew twoi (iirovunetaneos,^ viz. Sy idthpiltaikm, 
end in, t this bitydom, ate fewJ'wded together 
unnecensrily : they make c better fepj>eiiranc6 
separated in the fxdlowing manner: 

tt is hkewise urged, that m this kingdom there ait, by 
computation, above ^ 0,000 paeons, &c. 

If there be room for a choice, the sootier a 
circumstance is introduced, the better; because 
circumstances are proper for that coolness of 
mind with Which we begin a period as well as a 
volume: in the progress, the mind warms, and 
has a greater relish for matters of importance. 
When a circumstance is placed at the beginning 
of the period, or near the be^niung, the transi¬ 
tion from it to the principal subject is agreeable: 
it is like ascending, or going upward. On the 
other hand, to place it late in the period has a 
badeffhct. 

Example.—^And Philip the Fourth was obliged at last 
to tonclude a peace on terms repugnant to his inclination, 
to that of his people, to the interest of Spam, and to that 
of all Europe, in the Pyreneah treaty. 

Letter* on Ibitery, Vol, I. Let, 6. fioiiWoBRokK. 

Better^us: ^ 

Ai^ at last, in the Pyjpnean treaty, pbiljp.fte Epart)»i 
ws* Sitged fo conclude a peac^ &c. , . 

i 11# '\i r ' 

Zn ammgiii§A period, it is of, much ■inapt^- 


0 
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Uin9e ,to detiemune in wb«t pail of it a word 
makes (he greatest figure 4. whether at the begin¬ 
ning, during the course, or. at the close* The 
breaking silence rouses the intention, and pre¬ 
pares for a deep impression at the beginning: 
the beginning, however,’ must 3riekl to the close; 
which being succeeded by a pause, affords time 
for a word to make its deepest impression. 
Hence the following rule. That to give the 
utmost force to a period, it ought if possible to 
be closed with that word which makes the great¬ 
est figure. The opportunity of a pause should 
not be thrown away upon accessories, but re¬ 
served for the* principal object, in order that it 
mUy make a full impression, and the capital 
word should be placed in the front: as the name 
of a person. 

The substance of what is said in this and the 
foregoing section, upon the method of arranging 
words in a period, so as to make the deepest im¬ 
pression with respect to sound as well as rignifi- 
cation, is comprehended in dm following obser¬ 
vation ; That order of words in a’ period will 
always be the most agreeable, w'here, without 
obscuring the sense, the most in^rtant images, 
the most sonorous wor^s, longest mem¬ 

bers, bring up the rear. '' 

Inveraon'oagbt Botitdb<lielMi4i!<ld^'tihfessin 



ei,ei»WTs%F nvnoisii. 

to iteAcb 9 omeii]pe^uty supenor to thoat' of 
« qatural stj^ It may y(it& great certainty be 
pronounced) that every, itwerBum which ia not 
governed by this rule,, wiji appeaff]|harsh and 
strained, and be diatehshed by ev»y one of 
taste. Hence the beauty of inversion when 
happily conduct^; the beauty, not of an end, 
but of means, as furnishing opportunity, for 
numberless ornaments that find no place in a 
natural style: hence the force, the elevation, the 
harmony, the cadence, of some compositions; 
hence the manifold beauties of the Greek and 
Roman tongues, of which livibg languages affm’d 
but faint imitations. * 

Section HI.— Beauty of- Language from a 
resemblance between Sound and Signifi¬ 
cation. 

» This beauty has escaped none of our critical 
writers. 

There being frequently a strong resemblance 
of one sound to another, it will not be surprising 
to find an articulate sound resembling one that is 
not articulate: thus the sound of a bow-string 
is mutated by the words that express it: 

t 

——-^The string let fiy; 

Twang'd ihoft'and tharptlik^^ slitiH sWaBow’s cry. 

OnTMBY,ZXi.>449. 
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On this prindple failing 'timber is said to era»k, 
and vind>towft2^; thus;’causes that havo bo 
resemblance may jfnmduco resembling effects; and 
by a nunjber of syllables in sucbesraob, an emo> 
don is sometimes raibed mmilar to that raised by 
adeccssive motion; as walking, gallo^ng, run¬ 
ning, can be imitated by a succesdim of long or 
diort syllables, or by a due mixture of both. 
For example, slow motion may be justly iimtated 
in a verse where long syllables prevail; especially 
when aided by a slow pronunciation. A line 
composed of monosyllables, makes an impression, 
by the frequency of its pauses, similar to what is 
made by laborious interrupted motion: 

With many aweary step, and many a £roan, 

TJp the high hill be heaves a huge round stone. 

Odyssey, xi. 736. 

Fust march the heavy mules s ecurely slow; 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o'er cra^, o’er rocks they go. 

IniAo, xxiii. 138. 

The impression made by tough sounds in auc- 
cessiou, resembles that made by rough or tumul- 
tupus motion : on the other hand, the impression 
of smooth , sounds resembles that of gedtle 
motion. The following is an example of both. 

Xwo,oiaggy,rQofcapn:^ting to tha'main, 

tempestuous rage mtrain; 
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Within, tbewaves in softer murmurs glide. 

And ships secure without their hadlsers ride. 

- Odysskv, iii. 118. 

Prolonged motion is expressed in an Alexan¬ 
drian line, and forcible prolbnged motion in the 
same; and a period conasting mostly of long 
syllables produces an emotion resembling fiuntly 
that which is produced by gravity and solemn- 

‘ty— 

A slow succession of ideas is a circumstance 
that belongs equally to settled melancholy, and 
to a period composed of polysyllables pro¬ 
nounced slow; and hence by sii&yarity of emo¬ 
tions, the latter is imitative of tl|^ former : 

. In those deep solitudes, and awful cellar 
Where heav’nly pensive Contemplation dwells, 

And ever-musing Melancholy reigns. 

• Pope, Ehua to Abelard. 

A long syllable made shoft,;;or a short syllable 
made long, raises, by the difficulty of pronounc¬ 
ing .contrary to custom, a feeling ^similar to that 
of hard labour: 

» ,« 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vwf weight to throw. 
The line too labours, aad the words move slow. 

Essat on Crit. 370. 

Harah or rough words prrmounced with dif¬ 
ficulty, excite a feeling tdmilar to that which 
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proceeds irpipd the kbpur of 'thought to a dull 

writer: ^f 

' It 

■•Just 'fni^ t(^;n;ake hw,t!atrennes8 appear, 

^nd strains from t^ard-hound brains eight lines a-year. 

Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Akbuthnot, 1. 181. 

** f t > 

to the present sul^ect to obfprve, 
t'hut when thes^,,c<^cide in the same passage, 
the concordance of sound and sense is delightful: 
the reader is conscious no^only of pleasure from 
the two climaxes separately, but of an'additional 
pleasure from their concordance, and from find- 
irfg th^ sense .@«tj,ustly imitated by the sound. 

The concor^between sense and sound is no 
less agreeable in what may be termed an anticli¬ 
max, where ttie progress is from great Ip httle; 
for this has the effect-to make diminutive objects 
appear still more diminutive. , 

Pronunciation, t^refore, may be considered as 
a branch of the Jlresent subject; and with some 
observations upon It, the section shall be con¬ 
cluded. ■* * 

In order to give a just idea of.pronunciation, 
It /ppst be djstingujshM from sin^g, Th« 
latter i& umriad on by notes, requiring each oi 
tliem a different'aperture of die windpipe: the 
notes Jpro{jj^ ^ b.el^ 9 »g to,^^he former, arc 
expi^Bsedhy djilkrent apertures of the mouth, 
without varying the aperture of the win dp 
N 
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This, however, doth not hinder pronunciation to 
borrow from singing, as onp sometimes is natu¬ 
rally led to do, in exp^ssing a vehement 
passion. 

In reading, as in singing, there is a key-note: 
above this note the voice is frequently elevated, 
to make the sound correspond to the elevation 
of the subject : but the mind in an elevated state 
is disposed to action j therefore, in order to a 
rest, it must be brought down to the key-note. 
Hence tlie term cadence. 

The only general rule that can be given for 
directing the pronunciation, is,, To sound the 
words in such a manner as to imitate the things 
they signify. j • 

Section IV.— Versification. 

To explain the music of verse, several nice 
and delicate feelings must be employed, and the. 
distinction between it and prose arises from the 
difference of the melody, though that difference 
cannot with any accuracy be explained in words ; 
all that can be said is, that verse is more mu»cal 
than prose, and its,melody more perfect. The 
difference between verse and prose, resembles the 
difference, in iqi|eic properly so called, between 
the song and the recitative: and the resemblance 
is not the least complete, that these differences. 
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like the shades of colours, approximate some¬ 
times so nearly aa'sscarce to be discernible : the 
melody of a recimtive approaches sometimes to 
that of a song; which, on the other hand, 
degenerates sometimes to that of a recitative. 
Nothing is more distinguishable from prose, 
than the bulk of Virgil’s hexameters : many of 
those composed by Horace, are very little 
removed from prose: Sapphic verse has a very 
sensible melody : that, on the other hand, of an 
lambic, is extremely faint. 

This more perfect melody of articulate sounds 
is what distinguisheth verse from prose. Verse 
is subjected to certain inflexible laws: the num¬ 
ber and variety of the component syllables being 
ascertained, and in some measures the order of 
succession. 

To verse of every kind, five things are of 
importance. 1st. The number of syllables that 
compose a verse line., 2d. The diflerent lengths 
of syllables, i. e. the difference of time taken in 
pronouncing. 3d. The arrangement of these 
syllables combined in words. 4th. The pauses 
or stops in pronouncing. 5th. The pronounc¬ 
ing syllables in a high or low tone. The three 
first mentioned are essQptial verse : if any of 
them be wanting, there cannot be that melody 
which distinguisheth verse from prose. To give 
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a just notion of the fourth, it must be observed, 
that pauses are necessary for jj^rce different pur¬ 
poses : one, to separate periods, and members of 
the same period, according to the sense; another, 
to improve the melody of verse ; and the last, to 
afford opportunity"for drawing breath in reading. 
A pause of the .first kind is variable, being long 
or short, frequent or less frequent, as the sense 
requires. *A pause of the second kind, being 
determined by the melody, is not arbitrary. 
The last sort is arbitrary, depending on the 
header’s command of breath. With respect then 
to the pauses of sense and of melody, it may be 
affirmed that thei-r coincidence iii verse is a 
capital beauty; but as it cannot be expected, 
that every line sliosdd be so perfect, the 
pause necessary for the st'nsc must often be 
s.acrificcd to tbe verse pause, and the latter 
sometimes to the former. 

The pronouncing syllables in a high or low 
tone, contributes also to melody. In reading 
either prose or verse, a certain tone is assumed, 
which may be called the key-note; and in that 
tone the bulk of the words are sounded. Some¬ 
times to humour the sense, and sometimes the 
melody, a particular sellable is sounded in a 
higher tone ; and this is termed accenting a 
ftyllabkt or gracing it with an accent. Opposed 
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to the accent, is the cadence, one of the requi¬ 
sites of verse, because it is regulated by the 
sense, and hath no peculiar relation to verse. 
The cadence is a falling of the voice below the 
key-note at the close of every period ; and so 
little is it essential to versc^ that in correct 
reading the final syllable of every line is ac¬ 
cented, that syllable only excepfcd which closes 
tlie period, where the sense requires a cadence. 

Though the five requisites abovementioned 
are governed by different rule?, peculiar to each 
species, upon quantity only one general ol)- 
servation may be premised, because it is appli¬ 
cable to every species of verse. That syllables, 
with respect to the time taken in pronouncing, 
are long or short; two short syllables, with re¬ 
spect to time, being precisely equal to a long one. 
These two lengths are essential to verse of all 
kinds; and to no verse is a greater variety of 
time necessary in pronouncing syllables. The 
voice is frequently made to rest longer than 
usual upon a word that bears an important sig¬ 
nification ; but this is done to humour the sense, 
and is not necessary for melody. A thing not 
more necessary for melody occurs with respect 
to accenting, similar to that now mentioned: A 
word signifying any thing humble, low, or de- 
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jocted, i8 naturally, in prose, as well as verse, 
pronounced in a tone below the key-note. 

We are now sufficiently prepared for particu¬ 
lars; beginning with Latin or Greek hexame¬ 
ter, which are the same. What I have to ob¬ 
serve upon this species of verse, will come undev 
the four following heads; number, arrangement, 
pause, and accent: For as to quantity, what is 
observed above may suffice. 

Hexameter lines, as to time, are all of the- 
same length; being equivalent to the time taken 
in pronouncing twelve long syllables or twraity- 
four short ones. An hexameter line may consist 
of seventeen syllables; and when regular and not 
spondiac, it never has fewer than thirteen: 
whence it follows, that where the syllables are 
many, the plurality must be short; where few, 
the plurality must be long. * 

This line is susceptible of much variety as to 
the succession of long and short syllables; and 
subjected to laws that confine its variety within 
certain limits; for ascertaining these limits, gram¬ 
marians have invented a rule by dactyles and 
spondees, A^ich they denominate feet. These 
feet are not intended to regulate the pronuncia¬ 
tion; for were one to pronounce according to 
them, the melody of a hexameter line would be 
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destroyed, or much inferior to what it is when- ' 
properly pronounced. These feet must be con¬ 
fined to regulate the arrangement. They are 
artificial and complex, and I substitute in tlieir 
stead other rules more simple and of more easy 
application; for example, the following. Ist 
The line must always commence with a long 
syllable, and close with two long preceded by 
two short. 2d. More than two short can never 
be found together, nor fewer than two. And, 
3d. Two long syllable which have been pre¬ 
ceded, by two short, cannot also be followed by 
two short. Theae few rules fulfil all the condi¬ 
tions of a hexameter line, with relation to order 
or arrangement. To these agmn a single rule 
may be substituted. That 1 may put this rule 
into words with perspicuity, I take a hint from 
the twelve long lullabies that compose an hexa¬ 
meter line, to divide it into twelve equal parts or 
portions, being each of them one long syllable or 
two short. A portion being thus defined, I pro¬ 
ceed to the rule. The 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, 
11th, and 12th proportions, must each of them 
be one long syllable; the 10th must always be 
two short syllables; the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8di, 
may either be one long or two short. Or to ex¬ 
press the thing still mcwe courtly. The 2d, 4th, 
6th, and 8th portions may be one long syllable 
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or two short; the 10th must be ty^o short sylla- . 
bles; all the rest must consist each of one long 
syllable. This fulfils all the conditions of an 
hexameter line, and comprehends all the com¬ 
binations of dactyles and spondees that this line 
admits. » 

Next in order comes the pause. At the end 
of every hexameter line^ every one must be sen¬ 
sible of a complete close or pause; the cause of 
which follows. The two long syllables preceded 
by two short, which always close an hexameter 
line, are a fine preparation for a pause: for long 
syllaUes, or syllables pronounced slow, resem¬ 
bling a slow and languid motion, tending to rest, 
naturally incline the mind to rest, or to pause; 
and to this inclination the two preceding short 
syllables contribute, which by contrast make the 
slow pronunciation of the final^llables the more 
conspicuous. Beside this full pause at the end, 
others are also reejuisite for the sake of melody; 
of which I discover two, perhaps there may be 
more. * The longest and most remarkable, suc¬ 
ceeds the 5th portion; the other, which, being 
shorter and more faint, may be called (he semi¬ 
pause, succeeds the 8th portion. So striking is 
the pause first mentioned, as to be distinguished 
even by the rudest ear: the monkish rhymes arc 
evidently built upon it; in which, by an invari- 
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able rule, the final word always chimes with that 
which immediately precedes the said pause. 

The difference of time in the pause and semi¬ 
pause, occasions another difference no less re¬ 
markable, that it is lawful to divide a word by a 
Semi-pause, but never by a pause: lines, how¬ 
ever, wljere words are left entire, without being 
divided even by a semi-pause, run by that means 
much the more sweetly. 

The reason of these observations will be evi¬ 
dent upon the slightest reflection. Between 
things so intimately connected in i^eading aloud, 
as are sense and sound, every degree of discord 
is unpleasant: and for that reason, it is a matter 
of imjMjrtance, to make the musical pauses coin¬ 
cide as much as possible with those of sense; 
which is requisite, more especially with respect to 
the pause, a devijition from the rule being less re¬ 
markable in a semi-pause. Considering the mat¬ 
ter as to melody solely, it is indifferent whether 
the pauses be at the end of words or in the 
middle; but when we carry the se«se along, it is 
disagreeable to find a word split into two by a 
pause, as if there were really two words: and 
though the disagreeableness here be connect¬ 
ed with the sense only, it is by an easy tran¬ 
sition of perceptions transferred to the sound; 
by which means, we conceive a line to be harsli 
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and grating to the car, when, in reality, it is only 
so to the understanding. 

Hitherto the arrangement of the long and 
short syllables of an hexameter line and its dif¬ 
ferent pauses, have been considered with respect 
to melody; but to have a just notion of hexa¬ 
meter verse, these particulars must alijp be con¬ 
sidered with respect to sense. There is not, 
perhaps, in any otlier sort of verse, such latitude 
in the long and short syllables; a circumstance 
that contributes greatly to that richness of me¬ 
lody which is remarkable in hexameter verse, 
and which made Aristotle pronounce, that an 
epic poem in any other verse would not succeed. 
One defect must not be dissembled, that the 
same means which contribute to the richness of 
the melody, render it less fit than several other 
sorts for a narrative poem. 'iUiere cannot be a 
more artful contrivance, than to close an hexa¬ 
meter line with two long syllables preceded 
by two short: but unhappily this construction 
proves a great embarrassment to the sense; 
which will thus be evident. As there ought to 
be a strict concordance between a thought tlnd 
the words in which it is dressed; so every close 
in the sense ought to be accompanied with a 
close in the sound. In prose, this law may be 
Btlictly observed; but in verse, the same strict- 
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ness \!rould occasion insuperable dMculties. 
Willing to sacrifice to the melody of verse some 
share of the concordance between thought and 
expressiot), we freely excuse the separadon of 
the musical pause from that of the sense, during 
the course of a line: but the flose of an hexame¬ 
ter line is too conspicuous to admit this libeity; 
for which reason there ought to be some pause 
in the sense at the end of every hexameter line, 
were it but a pause mai'ked with a comma; for 
the same reason, there ought never to be a full 
close in the sense but at the end of a line, be¬ 
cause there the melody is closed. Ap hexame¬ 
ter line, to preserve its melody, cannot well 
admit any greater relaxation; and yet in a nar¬ 
rative poem, it is extremely difficult to adhere 
strictly to the rule even with these indulgences. 
Vir^l, the chief of poets for versification, is 
forced often to end a line without any close in 
the sense, and as often to close the sense during 
the running of a line; though a close in the 
melody during the movement of the thought, ot 
a close in the thought during the movement of 
the melody, cannot be agreeable. 

The accent, to which we proceed, is no less 
essential than the other circumstances abov; 
handled. By a good ear it will be discerned 
that in every line there is one qrllable distin- 
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guishable from the rest by a capital accent; that 
syllable, being the 7th portion, is invariably 
long, and the accent is laid upon the last sylla¬ 
ble of the word; which is favourable to the me¬ 
lody in the following respect, that the pause, 
which for the salfe of reading distinctly must 
•follow every word, gives opportunity to prolong 
the accent. A line thus accented has a more 
spirited air than when the accent is placed on 
any other syllable. 

In lines where the pause comes after the short 
syllable succeeding the fifth portion, the accent 
is displaced, and rendered less sensible: it seems 
to be split into two, and to be laid partly on the 
5th portion, and partly on the 7th, its usu^ 
place. 

Besides this capital accent, slighter accents are 
laid upon other portions; particularly upon the 
4th, unless where it consists of two short sylla¬ 
bles ; upon the 9th, which is always a long syl¬ 
lable ; and upon the 11th, where the line con- 
dudes with a monosyllable. Such conclusion, 
by the bye, impmrs the melody, and for that 
reason is not to Tie indulged, imless where it 
is expressive of the sense. 

, Reflecting upon the melody of hexameter 
verse, we find, that arrangement doth not con¬ 
stitute the whole of it; for when we compare 
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different lines, equally regular as to the sueces- 
sion of long and short, syllables, the melody is 
found in very different degrees of perfection ; 
which is not occasioned by any particular com- 
^nation of dactyles and spondees, or of long 
and short syllables, because ve find lines where 
dactyles prevail, and lines where spondees pre¬ 
vail, equally melodious. 

Next in order comes English heroic verse, 
which shall be examined under the five heads, 
of number, quantity, arrangement, pause, and 
accent. This verse is of two kinds; one named 
rhyme or metre, and one blank verse. In the 
former, the lines are connected two and two by 
similarity- of sound in the final syllables; and 
two lines so connected are termed a couplet: 
similarity of sound being avoided in the latter, 
couplets are banished. These two sorts must 
be handled separately, because there are many 
peculiarities in each. Metre, the first article, 
shall be discussed in a few words. Every line 
consists of ten syllables, five short and five long; 
from which theJe are but two exceptions, both 
of them rare. The first is, where each line of a 
couplet is made eleven syllables, by an addi¬ 
tional syllable at the end: 

There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases. 

And beaus’ in snuff-boxes end tweezer cases. 
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The piece, you think, is incorrect? Why take it; 

I’m all submission; what you’d have it, make it. 

This licence is sufferable in a single couplet; but 
if frequent, disgusts. 

The other exception concerns the second line 
of a couplet, which is sometimes stretched out 
to twelve syllables, termed an Alexandrine line: 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drugs its slow length along. 

It doth well when employed to close a period 
with pomp and solemnity, where the subject 
makes that tone proper. 

With regard to quantity, it is unnecessary to 
mention a second time, that the quantities em¬ 
ployed in verse are but two, the one double of 
the other; that every syllable is reducible to one 
or other of these standards; and that a syllabic 
of the larger quantity is termed Umg, and of the 
lesser quantity short.. The English language 
abounds in long and short syllables in words of 
three or more syllables; the quantity, for the 
most'part, is invariable: the exceptions arc 
more frequent in dissyllables; but as to mono¬ 
syllables, they may, without many exceptions, 
be pronounced either long or short This 
shows, that the melody of English verse must 
depend less upon quantity than upon dther 
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circumstances : in this it diflFers widely from' 
Latin verse, where every syllable having but 
one sound, strikes the ear uniformly with its 
accustomed impression; and a reader must be 
delighted to find a number of such syllables,' 
dispo^ so artfully as to l)^ highly melodious. 
Syllables variable in quantity, can possess this 
power; for though custom may render familiar, 
both a long and a short pronunciation of the 
same word, yet the mind wavering between the 
two sounds, cannot be so much aftected as where 
every syllable has one fixed sound. 

And with respect to arrangement, the English 
heroic line is commonly lambic, the first sylla¬ 
ble short, the second long, and so on alternately 
through the whole line. One exception there 
is, pretty frequent, of lines commencing with a 
trochseus, i. e. a long and a short syllable; but 
this affects not the order of the following sylla¬ 
bles, which go on alternately, one short and one 
long. The following couplet afibrds an ex¬ 
ample of each kind. 

Some in thi fields if purist ithir play, 
dnd bask dnd wkifin in tki blase of day. 

It is hnperfection in English verse, that it ex¬ 
cludes the bulk of polysyllables, which are the 
most sounding words in our language, and it is 
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accordingly almost totally reduced to dissylla¬ 
bles and monosyllables: magimnimity, is a 
sounding word totally excluded; impetuosity is 
still a finer word, by tlie resemblance of the 
sound and sense: and yet a negative is put 
upon it, as .well ps upon numberless words of 
the same kind. Polysyllables composed of syl¬ 
lables long and short alternately, make a good 
figure in verse; for example, observance, oppo¬ 
nent, and such others of three syllables. Imita¬ 
tion, imperfection, and others of four syllables, 
be^nning with two short syllables, the third 
long, and the fourtli short, may find a place in 
a line commencing with a trocliseus. 

One would not imagine without tiTRl, how 
Mncoutli false quantity appears in verse; not 
less than a provincial tone or idiom. The article 
the is one of the few monosyllables that is inva¬ 
riably short: observe how harsh it makes a 
line where it must be pronounced long; 

Tk%$ ny/nph^ i6 thS dSttructii^n of m&nkind. 

Again, 

TK idvent'riui &dr5n the bright lickt Udmir'd. 

Let it be pronounced sh6rt, and it reduces 
the melody almost to nothing. 
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The great variety of melody conspicuous ih 
English ver^ arises chiefly from the pauses and 
accents, which are of greater importance than is 
commonly thought. The pause, which paves 
the way to the accent, offers itself first to our 
examination; and from a veS-y short trial the 
following facts will be verified. 1st. A line ad¬ 
mits but one capital pause. 2d. In different 
lines, we find this pause after the fourth sylla¬ 
ble, after the fifth, after the sixth, and after the 
seventh. These four places of the pause lay a 
solid foundation for dividing English heroic 
lines into four kinds. Each kind hath a melody 
peculiar to itself, readily distinguishable by a 
good ear; but the pause cannot be made indif¬ 
ferently at any of the places mentioned: it is 
the sense that regulates the pause, and conse¬ 
quently, it is the sense that determines of what 
order every line must be: There can be but 
one capital musical pause in a line; and that 
pause ought to coincide, if possible, with a 
pause in the sense, in order that the sound may 
accord with the sense. 

First, the pause after the fourth syllable : 

Back through the paths || of pleasing sense I ran. 

After the Sth: 

So when an angel || by divine command. 

With rising tempests || shakes a guilty land. 
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After the 6th: 

Speed the soft intercourse || from soul to soul. 

After the 7tli: 

And taught the doubtful battle || where to rage. 

Besides the capital pause, inferior pauses will 
be discovered by a nice ear. Of these there are 
commonly two in each line; one before the capi¬ 
tal pause, and one after it. The former comes 
after the first long syllable, whether die line 
begin with a short or a long syllable. The 
other in its variety imitates the capital pause : in 
some lines it comes after the 6th, in some after 
the 7th, and in some after the 8th syllable. 

In Hexameter verse, a full pause ought never 
to divide a word: such licence deviates too far 
from the coincidence that ought to be between 
the pauses of sense and melody. 

The same rule is not applicable to a semi- 
pause, which being short and faint, is not sensibly 
disagreeable when it divides a word: 

Relent [less walls |t whose darksome round | contains. 

For her | white virgins || hynie|neals sing. 

In these | deep solitudes || and aw| ful cells. 

The capital pause is so essential to the melody, 
that one cannot be too nice in the choice of its 
place, in order to have it clear and distinct. If 
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eannot be in better company than with a pause 
in the sense; and if the sense require but a 
comma after the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
syllable, it is sufficient for the musical pause. But 
to make such coincidence essential, would cramp 
versification too much; 'and have experience 
for our authority, that there may be a pause in 
the melody where the kense requires none. W« 
must not, however, imagine that a musical pause 
may come after any word indifferently: sotpe 
words, like syllables of the same word, are so 
intimately connected, as not to bear a separation 
even by a pause. The separating, for example, 
a substantive from its article would be harsh 
and unpleasant. 

The rules for determining what words may be 
separated by a pause, and what are incapable of 
such separation, are, first, that of adjective and 
substantive, being the relation of subject and 
quality, the most intimate of all ; a quality 
eannot exist independent of a subject; nor are 
they separable even in imagination, because they 
make parts of the same idea: and for that rea¬ 
son, with respect to melody as well as sense, it 
must be disagreeable to bestow upon the adjec¬ 
tive a sort of independent existence, by inter¬ 
jecting a pause between it and its substantive. 

A subject may be considered with some of its 
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qualities independent of others; though we 
eannot form an image of any single quality in¬ 
dependent of the subject. Thus then, though 
an adjective named first be inseparable from the 
substantive, the proposition does not reciprocate: 
an image can be formed of the substantive inde^ 
pendent of the adjective; and for that reason, 
they may be separated by a pause, when the 
substantive takes the lead. 

' For thee the fates || severely kind ordain. 

And curs’d with hearts H unknowing how to yield. 

The verb and adverb are precisely in the same 
condiuon with the substantive and adjective. An 
adverb, which modifies the action expressed by 
the verb, is not separable from the verb even in 
imagination: 

And which it much || becomes you to forget. 

Tis one thing madly || to disperse my store. 

But an action may be conceived with some of 
its modifications, leaving out others; as a subf 
ject may be conceived with some of its qualities, 
leaving out others; and therefore, when by in¬ 
version the verb is first introduced, it has no 
bad effect to inte'iject a pause between it and the 
adverb that follows. This may be done at the 
close of a line, where the pause is at least as full 
as that is which divides the line; 
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While yet he spoke, the Prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, &c. 

The agent and its action come next, expressed 
in grammar by the active substantive and its 
verb. Between these, placed^ in their natural 
order, there is no difficulty of interjecting a 
pause: an active being, is not always in motion, 
and therefore it is easily separable in idea from 
its action: when in a sentence the substantive 
takes the lead, we know not that action is to 
follow ; and fis rest must precede the commence¬ 
ment of motion, this interval is a proper oppor¬ 
tunity for a pause. 

But when by inversion the verb is placed first, 
it is not lawful to separate it by a pause from 
the active substantive, Ix'cause an action is not 
an idea separable from the agent, more than a 
quality from the subject to whicJi it belongs. 
Two lines of the first rate for beauty, have al¬ 
ways appeared to me exceptionable, upon ac¬ 
count of the pause thus interjected between llie 
verb and the consequent substantive; 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heav’nly pensive || Contemplation dwells. 

And ever musing || Melancholy reigns. 

The point of the greatest delicacy regards the 
aedve verb and the passive substantive placed 
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in their natural order. On the one hand, it will 
be observed, that these words signify things 
which are not separable in idea. Killing cannot 
be conceived without a being that is put to 
death. On the other hand, an action and the 
thing on which it is exerted, are not, like sub¬ 
ject and quality, united in one individual object: 
tlie active substantive is perfectly distinct from 
that which is passive; and they are connected 
by one circumstance only, that the action of the 
former is exeited upon the latter.* This noakes 
it possible to take the action to pieces, and to 
consider it first with relation to the agent, and 
next with relation to the patient. The best poets, 
however, taking advantage of this subtilty, 
scruple not to separate by a pause an active verb 
from the thing upon which it is exerted. Such 
pauses in a long work may be indulged; but 
taken singly, they certainly are not agreeable. 

The peer now spreads || the glitt’ring forfex wide—— 

As ever sully’d II the fair face of light. 

On the other hand, when the passive substantive 
is by inversion first named, there is no difilculty 
of inteijecting a pause between it and the verb, 
more than when the active substantive is first 
named. ‘ Though a verb cannot be separated in 
idea from the substantive which governs it, and 
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scarcely from the substantive it governs, yet a 
i^tibstantive may always be conceived independ¬ 
ent of the verb: when the passive substantive 
is introduced before the verb, we know not that 
an action is to be exerted upon it; therefore we 
may res\ till the action commences. For the 
sake of illustration take the following exam# 
pies: 

Shrines! where their vigils || pale-ey’d virgins keep— 

Soon as thy letters || trembling I unclose- 

No happier task |{ these faded eyes pursue. 

‘ ■/* 

What i§ said about the pause, leads te a gencr 
ral observation, That the natural order of placing 
the active substantive and its verb, is more 
friondly to a pause than the inverted order; .but 
that in all die other connexions, iny^srsion affords 
a far better opportunity for a pause. And hence 
one great advantage of blank verse over rhyme; 
its privilege of inversion giving it a much greater 
choice of pauses than can be had in the natural 
order of arrangement. , 

Words connected by conjunctions and prepo¬ 
sitions admit freely a pause between them. 

Assume what sexes || and what shape they please—— 

The light militia il of the lower sky. . 

Connecting particles were invented fo unite in 
a period two substanoos ei^ifying things ocett- 
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sionally united in the thought $ but which have 
no natural union: and between two things not 
only separable in idea, but really distinct, the 
mind, for the sake of melody, cheerfully admits 
by a pause a momentary disjunction of their o(^ 
Casional union. 

Conjunctions, prepositions, articles, and such, 
like accessories, passing under the name of par- 
iicles, are separated by a pause from the wordu 
that make them significant 

The goddess with || a discontented air 

And heighten'd by || t^e diamond’s drcliog raya. 

Or the separation of the conjunction from the 
word that is connected by it with the antecedent 
word: 

■ ‘rv 

TaUhybins and |1 Enrybates the good. 

Heasoning upon objects naturally connected, is 
not applicable to words which, of themselves, are 
mere cyphers: weawtst therefore have recourse 
to some other princ^lh. for. solving the present 
question. These parfjcles out of their place are 
totally insignificaii£i, ^ give them a meaning, 
tliey must be joined,.to.h^rtnin words; and the 
necessity of this jimction, together with custom, 
forms ant.artificial coqnexi^ that has a strong 
influence: upon the mind: it cannot bear evep a 
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momentary separation, which destroys the sense, 
and is at the same time contradictory to prac¬ 
tice. Another circumstance tends still more to 
make this separation disagreeable in lines of the 
first and third order, that it bars the acc^t 
which will be explained afterward, in treating of 
the accent. 

We proceed now to the pause that concludes 
the line, which resembles greatly the concluding 
pause in an hexameter line. A couplet ought 
always to be finished with some close in the 
sense; if not a point, at leak a comma The 
truth is, that this rule is seldom transgressed. 

With respect to pauses in general, supposing 
the connexion to be so slender as to admit a 
pause, it follows not that a pause may in every 
such case be admitted. The sense must never 
be wounded or obscured by the music. 

Ulysses, first || in public cares, she found. 

With respect to inversion, it appears that many 
words which cannot bear a separation in their 
natural order, admit .a pause when inverted. 
When two words, or two members of a sentence, 
in their natural order, can be separated by a 
pause, such separation can never be amiss in an 
invert^ order. An inverted penod, which de¬ 
viates from the natural train, of ideas, requires 
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to be marked in some measure even Jby pauses 
in the sense, that the parts may be distinctly 
known. 

As with cold lips || I kiss’d the sacred veil. 

With other beauties || charm my partial eyes. 

Full in my view || set all the bright abode. 

With words like these || the troops Ulysses rul’d. 

Back to th' assembly roll || the thronging train. 

Kot for their grief || the Grecian host I blame. 

Thus a train of reasoning hath led us to con¬ 
clusions with regard to the musical pause, difte- 
rent from those in the first section, concerning 
the separating by a circumstance words inti¬ 
mately connected. A pause in the sense distin¬ 
guishes the different members of a period from 
each otherbut when two words of the same 
member are separated by a circumstance, the 
three. make but one member; and therefore 
words may be separated by an interjected cir¬ 
cumstance, though not separated by a pause in 
the sense. This sets the matter in a clear light; 
for a musical pause is intimately connected with 
a pause in the sense, and ought to be governed 
by it: a musical pause ought never to be placed 
where a pause is excluded by the sense; as, for 
example, between the adjective and following 
lubstanbve, which make parts of the same idea; 
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and still less between a pardcle and the word 
that makes it significant 

The different pauses introduce into our verse 
no slight degree of variety. A number of urn- 
form lines having all the same pause, are ex¬ 
tremely fatiguing; which is remarkable in 
French versification. This imperfection will be 
discerned by a fine ear even in the shortest suc¬ 
cession, and becomes intolerable in a long poem. 
Pope excels in the variety of his melody: which, 
if different kinds can be compared, is indeed no 
less perfect than that of Virgil. 

From what is last said, there is one exception. 
Uniformity in the members of a thought de¬ 
mands equal uniformity in the verbal members 
which express that thought. When resemb}ing 
objects arc expressed in a plurality of verse- 
lines, these lines in their structure ought to be 
as uniform as possible; and the pauses in parti¬ 
cular ought all of them to have the same place. 

By foreign hands || thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

By foreign hands || thy decent limbs compos’d. 

By foreign hands || thy humble grave adorn'd. 

Bright as the sun t| her eyes the gazers strike; 

And, like the sun || they shine on ail alike. 

English heroic verse admits only four capital 
pauses; and the' capital pause of every line ia 
o 2 
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determined by the sense 19 be after the fourth, 
the fifth, the sixth, or seventh syllable. This 
holds true as far as melody alone is concerned: 
but the rule may be vai-ied where the sense or 
expression requires a variation, and that so far 
, tlic melody may jastly be sacrificed. Examples 
accordingly are not unfrequent, in Milton espe¬ 
cially, of the capital pause being after the first, 
the second, or the third syllable, and this licence 
may be taken, even gracefully, when it adds 
vigour to the expression. 

In the penult line, the proper place of the 
musical pause is at the end of the fifth syllable; 
but it enlivens the expression by its coincidence 
with that of the sense at the end of the second 
syllable. 

■ For now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him || round he throws his baleful eye^ &c. 

To explain the rules of accenting, we premised 
first,—That accents have a double effect; they 
contribute to the melody, by giving it air and 
spirit; and to the sense, by distinguishing im¬ 
portant words from others.* These two effects 
never can be separated, without impairing the 

• An accent considered with respect to sense is termed 
mpltatis. 
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concord that ought to subsist between the 
thought and the melody; an accent placed on a 
low word, has the effect to burlesque it, by giv¬ 
ing it an unnatural elevation; and the injury 
thus done to the sense does not rest there, for 
it seems also to injure the melody.—Secondly, a 
word of whatever number of syllables, is not ac¬ 
cented upon more than one of them; because 
the object is set in its best light by a single ac¬ 
cent, so as to make more than one unnecessary 
for the sense: and if another be added, it must 
be for the sound merely; which would be a 
transgression of the foregoing rule, by separating 
a musical accent from that which is requisite for 
tlie sense. 

The docti’inc of accenting English heroic 
verse is extremely simple. In the first place 
accenting is confined to the long syllables; for a 
short syllabic is not capable of an accent: In 
the next place, as the melody is enridied in pro¬ 
portion to the number of accents, every word 
that has a long syllable may be accented; unless 
tile sense interpose, which rejects the accenting 
a word that makes no figure by its signification. 
According to this rule, a line may admit five ac¬ 
cents. But supposing every long syllable ac¬ 
cented, there is, in every line, one accent that 
makes a greater figure than the rest, being that 
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pause; for upon a matter abundantly refined in 
itself, I would not willingly be embarrassed with 
faulty and irregular lines. 

These preliminaries adjusted, I observe first, 
that an accent succeeded by a pause, as in lines 
of the first and third order, makes a much 
greater figure thad where the voice goes on with¬ 
out a stop. No person who has an ear can be at 
a loss to distinguish that accent from others. 
The efficient cause is, that the elevation of an 
accenting tone protluces in the mind a similar 
elevation, which continues during the pause; 
but where the pause is separated from the ac¬ 
cent by a short syllable, as in lines of the second 
and fourth order, the impression made by the 
accent is more slight when there is no stop, and 
the elevation of the accent is gone in a moment 
by tlie falling of the voice in pronouncing the 
short syllable that follows. The pause also is 
affected by the position of the accent. In lines 
of the first and third order, die close conjunction 
of the accent and pause, occasions a sudden stop 
without preparation, which rouses the mind, and 
bestows on the melody a spirited air. But when 
the pause is separated from the accent by a short 
syllable,' which happens in lines of the second 
and fourth ord», the pause is soft and gentle) 
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for this short unaccented syllable, succeeding 
one that is accented, must be pronounced with a 
falling voice, which prepares for a pause; and 
the mind falls gently from the accented syllable» 
and slides into rest insensibly. The lines them¬ 
selves derive different power* from the position 
of the pause. A pause after the fourdi syllable 
divides the line into two unequal portions, of 
which the larger comes last: this circumstance 
resolving the line, into an ascending series, makes 
an impression in pronouncing like that of a^ 
cending; and to this impression contribute the 
redoubled effort in pronouncing the larger por¬ 
tion, which is last in order. The mind has a 
different feeling when the pause succeeds the 
fifth syllable, which divides the line into two 
equal parts: these parts, pronounced with equal 
effort, are agreeable by' their uniformity. A 
line divided by a pause after the sixth syllable, 
makes an impression opposite to that first men¬ 
tioned : being divided into two unequal portions, 
of which the shorter is last in order, it appears 
like a slow descending series; and the second 
portion being pronounced with less effort than 
the first, the diminished effort prepares the mind 
for rest. And this preparation for rest is 
still more sensibly felt where the pause is after 
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the seventh syllable, as in lines of the fourth 
order. 

To apply these observations is an easy task.' 
A line of the first order is of all the most spirited 
and lively: the accent being followed by a pause# 
makes an illustrious figure: the elevated tone of 
the accent elevates the mind: the mind is sup 
ported in its elevation by the sudden unprepared 
pause, which rouses and animates; and the line 
itself, representing by its unequal division an 
ascending series, carries the mind still higher, 
making an impression similar to that of going 
upward. The second order has a modulation 
sensibly sweet, soft, and flowing: the accent is 
not so sprightly as in the former, because' a short 
syllable intervenes between it and the pause: its 
elevation, by the same means, vanisheth instan¬ 
taneously : the mind, by a falling voice, is gently 
prepared for a atop: and the pleasure of unifor¬ 
mity from the division of the line into two equal 
ports, is calm and sweet. The third order has a 
modulation not so easily expressed in words; it 
in part resembles the first order, by the liveliness 
of an accent succeeded by a full pause; but 
then the elevation occasioned by this circum¬ 
stance, is balanced in some degree by the re. 
mitted effort in pronouncing the second portion, 
which effort has a tendency to rest. Another 
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arcumstance distinguishes it remarkably: its 
capital accent comes latej being placed on the 
sixth syllable; and this circumstance bestows on 
it an air df gravity and solemnity. The last 
order resembles the second in the mildness of its 
accent, and softness of its pause; it is still more 
solemn than the third, by tlie lateness of its 
capital accent: it also possesses in a higher de¬ 
gree than the diird, the tendency to rest; and 
by that circumstance is of all the best qualified 
for closing a period in the completest manner. 

Each order, .also, is distinguished by its final 
accent and pause: the unequal division in the 
first order, makes an impression of ascending; 
and the mind at the close is in tlie highest eleva¬ 
tion, which naturally prompts it to put a strong 
omphasis upon the concluding syllable, whether 
by raising the voice to a sharper tone, or by ex¬ 
pressing the word in a fuller tone. This order 
is of all the least proper for concluding a period, 
where a cadence is proper and not an accent. 
The second order being destitute of the impres¬ 
sion of ascent, cannot rival the first order in the 
elevation of its concluding accent, nor conse- 
quently in the dignity of its concluding pause; 
for these have a mutual influence. This order, 
however, with respect to its close, maintains a 
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superiority over the third and fourth orders: iit 
these, the close is more humble, being brought 
down by the impression of descent, and by the 
remitted effort in pronouncing; considerably in 
the third order, and still more considerably in 
the last. According to this description, the con¬ 
cluding accents and pauses of tl^e four orders 
being reduced to a scale, will form a descending 
series probably in an arithmetical progression. 

The first order is proper for a sentiment that 
is bold, lively, or impetuous; the third order is 
proper for what is grave, solemn, or lofty ; the 
second for what is tender, deKcate, or melan¬ 
choly, and in general for all the sympathetic 
emotions; and the last for subjects of the same 
kind, when tempered with any degree of solenr- 
nity. I do not contend, that any one order is 
fitted for no other task than that aligned it: 
for at that rate, no sort of melody would be left 
for accompanying thoughts that have nothing 
peculiar in them. I only suggest, with diffi¬ 
dence, that each of the orders is peculiarly 
adapted to certann subjects, and better qualified 
than the others for expressing them. 

Blank verse has so many circumstances in 
common wth rhyme, that its peculiarities may 
be brought within a narrow compass. With 
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respect to form, it differs from rhyme in reject¬ 
ing the jingle of similar sounds, which purifies 
it from a childish pleasure. The peculiar 
advantage of blank verse is, that it is at liberty 
to attend the imagination in its boldest flights. 
Rhyme necessarily divides verse into couplets; 
each couplet makes a complete musical period, 
the parts of which are divided by pauses, and 
the whole summed up by a full close at the 
end: the melody begins anew with the next 
couplet; and in this manner a composition in 
rhyme proceeds couplet after couplet. From 
the correspondence and concord that subsist be¬ 
tween sound and sense, it is a plain inference, 
that if a couplet be a complete period, with 
regard to ’melody, it ought regularly to be the 
same with regard to sense. As it is difficult to 
support such strictness of-composition, licenses 
are indulged, which must be .used with discre¬ 
tion, to preserve some degree of concord between 
the sense and the music: there ought never to 
be a full close in the sense but at the end of 
a couplet; and there ought always to be some 
pause in the sense at the end of every couplet: 
the same period, as to sense, may be extended 
through several couplets; but each couplet 
ought to contain a distinct 'member, distin- 
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guished .by a pause in the sense as well as in the 
sound; and the whole ought to be closed with a 
complete cadence. Rules such as these coniine 
rhyme within narrow bounds: a thought of any 
extent, cannot be reduced within its compass; tfee 
sense must be curtailed and broken into parts, 
to make it square with the curtness of the me¬ 
lody ; and beside, short periods aiFord no lati¬ 
tude for inversion. 

I have examined this point with the stricter 
accuracy, to give a just notion of blank verse; 
and to show, that a slight difference in form 
may produce a great difference in substance. 
Blank verse has the same pauses and accents 
with rhyme, and a pause at the end of every 
line, like that which concludes the first line of a 
couplet. In a word, the rules of melody in 
blank verse, are the same that obtain with re¬ 
spect to the first line of a couplet; but being dis¬ 
engaged from couplets, there is access to make 
every line run into another, precisely so as to 
make the first lihe of a couplet run into the se¬ 
cond. There must be a musical pause at the 
end of every line; but this pause is so slight as 
not to require a pause in the sense: and ac¬ 
cordingly the sense may be carried on with or 
without pauses, till a period of the utmost ex- 
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tent be completed by a full close both in the 
sense and the sound:. there is no restraint, other 
than that this full close be at the end of a line. 
Hence the fitness of blank verse for inversion: 
and consequently the lustre of its pauses and 
accents. » 

In the second section of this chapter it is 
shown, that nothing contributes more than in¬ 
version to the force and elevation of language: 
the couplets of rhyme confine inversion; nor 
would the elevation of inversion, in rhyme, ac¬ 
cord with the humbler tone of that sort of verse. 
The loftiness of Milton’s stylo supports admi¬ 
rably the sublimity of bis subject: and this lof¬ 
tiness arises chiefly from inversion. Shakespeare 
deals little in inversion: his blank verse is a sort 
of measured prose, perfectly well adapted to the 
stage, where laboured inversion is highly im¬ 
proper, because in dialogue it never can be 
natural. 

That superior power of expression which 
verse acquires by laying aside rhyme, is not the 
only ground for preferring blank verse: it pos¬ 
sesses more extensive and complete melody. Its 
music is not confined to a single couplet; but 
takes in a great compass, so as to rival music 
properly so called. The interval between its ca.- 
dences may be long or short; and, by that 
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means, its melody, with respect both to richness 
and variety, is far superior to that of rhyme, 
and superior even to that of the Greek and La¬ 
tin hexameter. Of this observation no person 
can doubt who is acquainted with the Paradise 
Lost: in which Work there arc indeed many 
careless lines; but at every turn the richest me¬ 
lody as well as the sublimest sentiments are con¬ 
spicuous. 

Comparing Latin hexameter with English 
heroic rhyme, the former has obviously the axl- 
vantage. It is preferable as to arrangement, by 
tlie latitude it admits in placing the long and 
short syllables. Secondly, the length of an 
hexameter line has a majestic air: ours, by its 
shortne.ss, is more lively, but less fitted for the 
sublime. And, thirdly, the long high-sounding 
words that hexameter admits, add to its majesty. 
To compensate these aelvantagcs, English rhyme 
jwsscsscs a greater number and variety both of 
pauses and of accents. These two sorts of verse 
stand indeed in opposition: in hexameter, great 
variety of arrangement, none in the pauses nor 
accents; in English rhyme, great variety in the 
pauses and accents, very little in the arrange¬ 
ment. 

In blank verse are united the several proper- 
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ties of Latin hexameter and English rhyme; 
and it possesses many properties of its own. It 
is not confined, like hexameter, by a full close 
at the end of every line; nor, like rhyme, by 
a full close at the end of every couplet. Its 
construction, which admits the lines to run into 
each other, gives it a still greater majesty than 
arises from the length of an hexameter line. By 
the same means, it admits inversion even "be¬ 
yond the Latin or Greek hexameter; for these 
suffer some confinement by the regular closes at 
the end of every line. In its music it is illus¬ 
trious above all: the melody of hexameter 
verse is circumscribed to a line; and of English 
rhyme, to a couplet; the melody of blank verse 
is under ho confinement, but runs hand in hand 
witli the sense. In a word, l^lank verse is su¬ 
perior to hexameter in many articles’; and in¬ 
ferior to it in none, save in the freedom of ar¬ 
rangement, and in the use of long words. 

In French heroic verse, there are found, on 
the contrary, all the defects of Latin hexameter 
and the English rhyme, without the beauties of 
either: subjected to the bondage of rhyme, and 
to the fvdl close at the end of every couplet, it 
is also extremely fatiguing- by uniformity in its 
pauses and accents: the line invariably is di- 
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vided by the pause^into two equal parts, and the 
accent is invariably placed before the pause. 

English hexameter would be destitute of 
melody, unless by artful pronunciation; because 
of necessity the bulk of its sounds must be arbi¬ 
trary. The pronunciation is easy in a simple 
movement of alternate long and short syllables; 
but would be perplexing and unpleasant in the 
diversified movement of hexameter verse. 

In modern tongues rhyme has become uni¬ 
versal among men as well as children; and it 
cannot have such currency without some foun¬ 
dation in human nature. In fact, it has been 
successfully employed by poets of genius, in 
their serious and grave compoations, as well as 
in those wliich are more light and airy. 

Rhyme, which connects two-verse lines by 
making them close with two words similar in 
sound, rouses the mind, and produces an emo¬ 
tion moderately gay without dignity or eleva¬ 
tion; like the murmuring of a brook gliding 
through pebbles, it calms the mind when per¬ 
turbed, and gently raises it when sunk. These 
effects are scarce perceived when the whole poem 
is in rhyme; but arc extremely remarkable by 
contrast, in the couplets that close the several 
acts of our later tragedies'; the tone of the mind 
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is sensibly varied by them, from anguish, dis¬ 
tress, or melancholy, to some degree of ease and 
alacrity. 

Having described the impression that rhyme 
makes on the mind, I proceed to examine whe¬ 
ther there be any subjects to which rhyme is pe¬ 
culiarly adapted, and for what subjects it is im¬ 
proper. Grand and lofty subjects, which have 
a powerful influence, claim precedence in this 
inquiry. In the chapter of Grandeur and Sub¬ 
limity it is established, that a grand or sublime 
object inspires a warm enthusiastic emotion, dis¬ 
daining strict regularity and order. This emotion 
is different from that inspired by the mode¬ 
rately enlivening music of rhyme. Supposing 
then an elc^iated subject to be expressed in 
rhyme, what must be the effect ? The intimate 
union of the music with the subject, produces an 
intimate union of their emotions; one inspired 
by the subject, tends to elevate and expand the 
mind; and one inspired by the music, which 
tends to prevent all elevation above its own 
pitch. 

The cheering and enlivening power of rhyme 
is still more remarkable in poems of short lines, 
where the rhymes return upon the ear in a quick 
succession; for which reason rhyme is perfectly 
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well adapted to gay, light, and airy subjects. 
Witness the follomng: 

O the pleasing, pleasing anguish. 

When we love and when we languish! 

Wishes rising. 

Thoughts surprising, 

Pleasure courting. 

Charms transpoiting, 

Fancy viewing, 

Joys ensuing, 

O the pleasing, pleasing anguish ! 

llosAMOND, Act I. Sc, 2. 

For that reason, such frequent rhymes are very 
improper for any severe or serious passion : the 
dissonance between the subject and the melody 
is very sensibly felt. • 

Rhyme is not less unfit for anguish or deep 
distress, than for subjects elevated and lofty; 
and for that reason has been long disused in the 
English and Italian tragedy. In a work where 
tlie subject is serious, though not elevated, 
rhyme has not a good eflect, as in the Essay 
m Man. Sportive love, mirth, gaiety, humour, 
and ridicule, are the province of rhyme. The 
boundaries assigned it by nature, tvere extended 
in barbarous and illiterate ages; and in its usur¬ 
pations it has long been protected by custom: 
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but taste in the fine arts, as well as in morals, 
improves daily, and makes a progress toward 
perfection, slow indeed, but uniform; and there 
is no reason to doubt that rhyme, in Britain, 
will in time be forced to abandon its unjust con- 
(luest, and to confine itself t^ithin its natural 
limits. 

The melotly of verse so powerfully enchants 
the mind, as to draw a veil over very gross faults 
and imperfections. Of this power a stronger 
example cannot be given than the ejnsode of 
i\rista‘us, which closes the fourth book of the 
Georgies. To renew a stock of bees when the 
former is lost, Virgil asserts, that they may be 
produced in the entrails of a bullock, slain and 
managed in a certain manner. This leads him 
to say, how this strange receipt was invented: 
which is as follows. Aristseus having lost his 
bees by disease and famine, never dreams of em¬ 
ploying the ordinary means for obtaining a ijew 
stock; but, like a froward child, complains 
heavily to his mother Cyrene, a water-nymph. 
She advises him to consult Proteus, a sea-god, 
not how he was to obtain a new stock, but only 
by what fatality he had lost his former stock; 
adding, that violence was necessary, because 
Proteus would say nothing voluntarily. Aristseus, 
satbfied with this advice, though it gave him 
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no prospect of repairing his loss, proceeds to 
execution. Proteus is caught sleeping, bound 
with cords, and compelled to speak. He de¬ 
clares, that Aristseus was punished with tlie loss 
of his bees, for attempting the chastity of 
Eurydice the wife of Orpheus; she having 
been stung to death by a serpent in flying his 
embraces. Proteus, whose sullenness ought to 
have been converted into wrath by the rough 
treatment he met with, becomes on a sudden 
courteous and communicative. He gives the 
whole history of the expedition to hell which 
Orpheus undertook in order to recover his 
spouse: a very entertiuning story, but without 
the least relation to what was in view. Aristajus, 
returning to his mother, is advised to deprecate 
by sacrifices the wrath of Oi-pheus, who was 
now dead. A bullock is sacrificed, and out of 
the entrails spring miraculously a swarm of 
bees. Does it follow, that the same may be ob¬ 
tained without a miracle, as is supposed in the 
receipt ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Comparisons. 

Comparisons serve two purposes: when ad¬ 
dressed to tlie understanding, their purpose is 
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to instruct; when to the heart, to please. The 
means which contribute to the latter, are, sug¬ 
gesting some unusual resemblance or contrast, 
setting an object in the strongest light, asso¬ 
ciating an object with others that are agreeable, 
elevating or depressing an obj^. 

Objects of different senses cannot be com¬ 
pared together; for being separated from each 
other, they have no circumstance in common to 
admit resemblance or contrast. Objects of hear¬ 
ing, of taste, of smell, and of touch, may be 
compared; but the chief fund of comparison 
arc objects of sight; because, in writing or 
speaking, things can only be compared in idea, 
and ideas of sight are more distinct than those 
of any other sense. 

When a nation emerging out of barbarity 
begins to think of the fine arts, the beauties of 
language cannot long lie concealed; and when 
discovered, they are, by the force of novelty, 
carried beyond moderation. In the early poems 
of every nation, we find metaphors and similies 
founded on slight and distant resemblances, 
which, losing their grace and their novelty, 
wear gradually out of repute; by the improve¬ 
ment of taste, none but correct metaphors and 
similies are admitted in polite composition. With 
respect to similies, take the following specimen : 
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Behold thou art fair, my love: thy hair is as a flock 
of goats that appear from Mount Gilead: thy teeth are 
like a flock of sheep from the washing, every one bearing 
twins: thy lips are like a thread of scarlet: thy neck 
like the tower of David built for an armoury, whereon 
hang a thousand shields of mighty men: thy two breasts 
like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the 
lilies: thy eyes like the fish-pools in Hesbbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim; thy nose like thetow'er of Lebanon, 
looking toward Damascus. SoNO or Solomon. 

Thou art like snow on the heath; thy hair like the mist 
of Cromla, when it curls on the rocks, and shines to the 
beam of the west: thy breasts are like two smooth rocks 
seen from Branno of the streams; thy arms like two white 
pillars iu the hall of the mighty I'ingal. Fi.vr.ar,. 

It has no good effect to conipare things by 
way of simile that are of the same kind ; nor to 
compare by contrast things of different kinds. 

A man and a lion are of different species, 
and therefore are jn'oper subjects for a simile ; 
but there is no such resemblance between them 
in general, as to produce any strong effect 
by contrasting particular attributes or circum¬ 
stances. 

Abstract terms can never be the subject of 
comparison, otherwise than by being personified. 
Shakespeare compares adversity to a toad, and 
slander to the bite of a crocodile; but in such 
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comparisons these abstract terms must be ima¬ 
gined sensible beings. 

Comparisons must be distinguished into two 
kinds; one common and familiar, as wliere a 
man is compared to a lion in courage, or to a 
horse in speed; the other more distant and re¬ 
fined, where two tilings that llSive in themselves 
no resemblance or opposition, are compared with 
rcsjjcct to their effects. There is no sort of re¬ 
semblance between a flower-pot and a clieerful 
song; and yet they may be compared with respect 
to their effects, the emotionsgthey produce being 
similar. There is as little resemblance between 
fraternal concord and precious ointment; and 
yet observe how successfully they arc compared 
with resjiect to the impressions they make. 

13cho)d how good and bow pleasant it ;3 lor brethren 
to dwell together in unity. It is like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran down upon Aaron’beard, and 
descended to the skirts of his garment. Psalm 133. 

The poems of Ossian abound with compari¬ 
sons of this delicate kind, and appear singularly 
happy in them. 

Of the different means by which comparisons 
can afford pleasure, I begin with such as arc 
agreeable, by suggesting some unusual resem¬ 
blance or-contrast. 
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Sweet ate the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. 

As YOU LIKE It. Act II. Sc. 1. 
See,-how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun; 

How well resembles it the prime of youth. 

Trimmed like a younker prancing to his love! 

Second Part op Henry IV. 

Brutus. O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears Are; 

Who much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 

And straight is cold again. 

Julius C^sar, Act IV. Sc. 3. 

The pleasures these similies afford arises from 
suggesting resemblances that are not obvious. 

The next effect of a comparison is to place an 
object in a strong point of view; which effect is 
remarkable in the following similies: 

As when two scales are chaig’d with doubtful loads. 
From side to side the trembling balance nods, 

(Whilst some laborious matron, just and poor. 

With nice exactness weighs her woolly store). 

Till pois'd aloft, the resting beam suspends 
Each equal weight; nor this nor that descends: 

So stood the war till Hector’s matchless might. 

With fates prevailing, turned the scales of fight. 

Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall he flies. 

And fires his host with loud repeated cries. 

Iliad, Book XII. 531. 
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She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at Grief. 

Twei-fth NigiIt. Act II. Sc. 4. 

■ —- Out, out, brief candlj! 

Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more. 

Macbeth, Act V. Sc. 5. 

Why did I not pass away in secret, like the flower of 
the rock that lifts its fair head unseen, and strows its 
withered leaves on the blast i FingAi.. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sor¬ 
rowful. But they are wasted with mourning, O daughter 
of Toscar, and their days are few. They fall away like 
the flower on which the sun looks in his strength, after the 
mildew has passed over it, and its head is heavy with the 
drops of night. Fingal. 

As words convey but a faint and obscure 
notion of great numbers, a poet, to give a lively 
notion of the object he describes with regard to 
number, does well to compare it to what is 
familiar and commonly known. Thus Homer 
compares the Grecian army, in point of num¬ 
ber, to a swarm of bees; in another passage, 
he compares it to that profusion of leaves and 
flowers which appear in the spring, or of insects 
- F 2 
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in a summer’s evening: and Milton compares 
the “ bad angels” to locusts, Paradise Lost, 
.Book 1. 

Such comparisons have, by some writers, 
been condemned, but without reason, for the 
lowness of the images introduced: with regard 
to numbers, they put the principal subject in a 
strong light. The foregoing comparisons ope¬ 
rate by resemblance; others have the same 
(Effect by contrast. 

York. I am the last of noble Edward’s sons. 

Of whom thy father. Prince of W ales, was first; 

In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce; 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild; 

Than was that young and princely gentleman. 

His face thou ha^t, for er en sa look’d he. 
Accomplished with the number of thy hours. 

But when he frown’d, it was against the French, 

And not against his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did spend; and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father’s hand had won. 

His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood. 

But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 

Oh, Richard 1 York is too far gone with grief. 

Or else he never would compare between. 

Richard II. Act II. Sc. I. 

Milton has a peculiar talent in embellishing 
the principal subject by associating it with others 
that are agreeable; which'is the third end of a 
comparison. Similics of this kind diversify the 
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narration by new images that arc not strictly 
necessary to the comparison; they are e])iswlus 
which afford great delight by their beauty and 
variety: 

-Thus fa{.these, beyond 

Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ’d 
Their dread commander. He,* above the rest 
In' shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than archangel ruin’d and th’ excess f'1^ 

Of glory obscur’d: as when the sun new-risen ^ 

Looks through the horizontal misty air ' - ' ' 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Milton, B. 1. 

In similies of this kind, when a resemblinic 
•subject is once properly introduced, the mind is 
transitorily amused with the new object, and is 
not dissatisfied with the .slight interruption. In 
line weather, the momentary excursions of n 
traveller for agreeable prospects or elegant build¬ 
ings, cheer his mind, and without much length¬ 
ening his journey, shorten it grea.tly in aji- 
pearance. 

Comparisons that aggrandize or elevate affect 
us more than any other; tl^ re^n of which 
may be gathered from the chapter of Grandeur 
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and Sublimity; and, without reasoning, will be 
evident from the following: 

As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep 
of Cromla, when thunder is rolling above, and dark brown 
night rests on the hill: so fierce, so vast, so terrible, rush 
forward the sons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of 
ocean followed by all its billows, pours valour forth as a 
stream, rolling its might along the shore. Fingal, B. 1. 

The following simile will afford evidence, that 
there is a real, though nice, distinction between 
the two feelings of Grandeur and Sublimity : 

So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high. 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight. 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 
He back recoil’d; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstaid; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way. 

Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat 
Half-sunk with all his pines. Mii.TO.>f, B. 6. 

A comparison by contrast may contribute to 
grandeur or elevation, no less than by resent- 
bltmce. The lessening or depressing of a hated 
or disagreeable object is effectually deme by re¬ 
sembling it to any thing low or despicable. 
Thus Milton, in his description of the rout of 
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the rebel-angels, expresses their terror and dis¬ 
may in the following simile; 

-As a herd 

Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd. 

Drove them’before him thunder-struck, pursu’d 
With terrors and vrith furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven, which opening wide, 

Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep: the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backwards, but far worse 
Urg’d them behind: headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven. Milton, 15. (>, 

In the same view, Homer may be justified in 
comparing the shouts o^the Trojans in battle to 
the noise of cranes,*'^and to the bleating of a 
flock of sheep it is no objection that these are 
low images; it was his intention to lessen tlie 
Trojans by opposing their noisy marcli to tJie 
silent and manly march of the Greeks. Addi¬ 
son,! describing the figure that men make in the 
sight of a superior being, takes opportunity 
to mortify their pride by comparing them to 
a swarm of pismires. 

A comparison that is built upon trifling cir¬ 
cumstances, makes a mighty silly figure. 


Beginning of Book 3. t Book 4.1. 498. 

I Guardian, No. 153. 
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By this time the diftcrcnt purposes of com- 
parison, and the various impressions it makes 
on the mind, are sufficiently illustrated. This 
was an easy task. It is more difficult to lay 
down rules about the propriety or impropriety 
of compai'isons; in what circumstances they 
may be introduced, and in what circumstances 
they arc out of place. A comparison is not pro¬ 
per on every occasion: a man when cool and 
sedate, is not disposed to poetical flijrhts, nor to 
sacrifice trutVi and reality to imaginary beauties: 
far less is he so disposed when oppi-essed with 
care, or interested in some important transaction. 
On the other hand, a man, when animated by 
passion, is disposed to elevate all his objects: he 
avoids familial’ names, exalts objects by circum¬ 
locution and metaphor, and gives even life and 
voluntary action to inanimate beings. In this 
heat of mind, tlie highest poetical flights are in¬ 
dulged, and the boldest similies and metaphors 
relished. But without soaring so high, the mind 
is frequently in a tone to relish chaste and mode¬ 
rate ornament; such as comparisons tliat place 
the principal object in a strong light, or embellish 
and diversify the narration. In general, when 
by an animating passion, an impulse is given to 
the imagination, we arc disposed to figurative ex¬ 
pression, and particularly to comparisons. This. 
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is evident from the comparisons already men¬ 
tioned ; and shall be further illustrated by other 
instances. Love, in its infancy, rousinj» the 
imagination, prompts the heart to display itself 
in figurative language, and in similics: 

Troiltit, Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love. 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we ? 

Her bed, is India; there she lies, a pearl: 

Between our Ilium, and where she resides, 

I.etit be call’d the wild and wandering flood; 

Ourself the merchant; and the sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

Troiius and Cressida, Act I. Sc. I. 

The dread of a nusfortune, however eminent, 
involving always some doubt and uncertainty, 
agitates the mind and excites the imagination : 

jyohey. -Nay, then, farewell: 

I’ve touch’d the highest point of all my greatness. 

And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall. 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man see me more. 

Henry VIII. Act III. Sc. 2. 

Comparisons are often improperly introduced. 
Similies are not the language of a man in his 
ordinary .state of mind, despatching his daily and 
usual work. For that reason, the following 
F 3 
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speech of q. gardener to his servants, is extremely 
improper: 

Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots. 

Which like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight; 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou; and, like'an executioner, 

(?ut off the heads of too fast growing sprays. 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 

All must be even iu our government. 

llicHARD II. Act III. Sc. 4. 

Rooted grief, deep anguish, terror, remorse, 
rlespair, and all the dispiriting passions, are ene¬ 
mies to the pomp and solemnity of comparison. 
ITpon that account, the simile pronounced hy 
Rutland, under terror of death from an invete¬ 
rate enemy, and praying mercy, is unnatural. 

So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws; 

.\nd so he walks insulting o'er his prey. 

And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder. 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me ^ith thy sword. 

And not witli such a cruel threat'ning look. 

Thibo Part Henbv VI. Act I. Sc. a. 

A simile is improper for one who dreads the 
tliscovery eff a secret tnachination: 

Zara. The mute not yet return’d 1 Ha! it was the King, 
The King that parted hence! frowning he went; 
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His eyes like meteors roll'd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams; as if his sight 
Would, like the raging Dog-star, scorch tlie earth. 

And kindle ruin in its course. 

Mourning Brioe, Act V. So. :t. 

A man spent and dispirited after losing a bat¬ 
tle, is not disposed to heighten or illustrate liis 
discourse by similies: 

York- With this we charg'd again; but out, alas! 

We bodg'd again; as I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim against the tide. 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

Ah! hark, the fatal followers do pursue; 

And I am faint and cannot fly their fury. 

The sands are number'd that make up my life; 

Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

Third Pard Henry VI. Act I. Sc. 4 . 

Similies unseasonably introduced, arc finely 
ridiculed in the Rehearsal. 

• 

Bayes - Now here she must make a simile. 

Smith. Where's the necessity of that, Mr. Bayes? 

Bayes. Because she's surprised; that's a general rule; 
you must ever make a simile when you are surprised; 'tis 
a new way of writing. 

A comparison is not always faultless even 
where it is properly introduced. Like other hu¬ 
man productions, it may fall short of its aim; of 
which defect instances are not rare even among 
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good writers; nothing can be more erroneous' 
than to institute a comparison too faint; a dis¬ 
tant resemblance or contrast fatigues the mind 
with its obscurity, and tends not to fulfil any 
one end of a comparison. Thus: 

K. Rich. Give me the crown.—Here, Cousin, seize the 
crown. 

Here, on this side, my hand; on that side, thine. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 

That owes two buckets, filling one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down, rffiseen and full of water: 

That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount on high. , 

llIClIARD II. .\CT IV. Sc. 1. 

The next error is a capital one. In an epic 
poem, , or in a poem upon any elevated subject, a 
writer ought to avoid raising a simile on a low 
image, whicjjt never fails to bring down tlie prin¬ 
cipal subject. A grand object ought never to 
be resembled to one that is diminutive, however 
delicate the resemblance; for it is the peculiar 
character of a grand object to fix the attention, 
and swell the mind; to contract it to a minute 
' object, is therefore unpleasant. The resembling 
an object to one that is greater, has a good 
effect, by rrusing the mind: for one passes with 
satisfaction from small to great; but cannot be 
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drawn down, without reluctance, from great to 
small. 

An error, opposite to the former, is the intro- 
tlueing a resembling image, so elevated or great 
a^o bear no proportion to the principal subject. 
Their remarkalde disparity never fails to depress 
llie principal subject by contrast, instead of rais¬ 
ing it by resemblance: if the disparity be great, 
tlic simile degenerates into burlesque; nothing 
being more ridiculous than to force an object 
out of its proper rank in nature, by equalling it 
with one greatly superior or greatly inferior. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his 
comparisons from any image that is nauseous, 
ugly, or remarkably disagreeable; for however 
strong the resemblance may be, more will be lost 
than gained by such comparison. 

The strongest objection that can lie against a 
comparison is, that it consists in words only, not 
in sense. Such false coin, or bastard wit, does 
extremely well in burlesque; but is far below 
the dignity of the epic, or of any serious compo¬ 
sition. 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Diau’s temple. 

CORIOLANUS. Act V. Sc. 3. 
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There is no resemblance between an icicle and 
a woman, chaste or unchaste: but chastity is 
cold in a metaphorical sense, and an icicle is cold 
in a proper sense: this verbal resemblance, in 
the hurry and glow of composing, has been 
thought a sufficient foundation for the simile. 
Such phantom similies are mere witticisms. 

■ But for their spirits and souls 

This word rebellion had froze them up 
As fish are in a pond. 

Second Part Henry IV. Act I. Sc. 2. 

Queen. The pretty vaulting sea refused to drown me; 
Knowing, that thou would’st hSve me drown'd on shore, 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 

Second Part Henry VI. Act HI, Sc. 2. 

Here there is no manner of resemblance but in 
the word drown; for there is no real resem¬ 
blance between being drowned at sea, and dying 
of grief at land. But perhaps this sort of tinsel 
wit may have a propriety in it, when used to ex¬ 
press an affected,' not a real passion, which was 
the Queen’s case. 

Pope has several similies of the same stamp in 
his Essay on Man, the most instructive of all 
his performances. 

A vulgar Irish ballad begins thus - 

I have as much love in store 
As there’s apples in Portmore. 
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where the subject is burlesque or ludicrous, 
such similies are far from being improper. And 
Shakespeare says. 

In breaking oaths he's stronger.than Hercules. 

Beside the foregoing comparisons, which are 
all serious, there is a spefcies, the purpose of 
which is to excite gaiety or mirth. Take the 
following examples; Falstaff, speaking to his 
page: 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath over¬ 
whelmed all her litter but one. 

Second Part Henry IV. Act I. Sc. 2. 

I think he is not a pick-purse, nor a horse-stealer; but 
for his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

As YOD DIKE It, Act III. Sc. 4, 

This sword a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him so. 

As dwarfs upon Knigbts-errant dcD 

. HvDiBRAif, Canto I. 

Description of Hudibras’s horse: 

He was well stay’d and in his gait 
Preserv'd a grave majestic state. 

At spur or switch no more he skipt, 

Or mended pace than Spaniard whipt: 

And yet so fiery, he would bound 
As if he griev’d to touch the ground: 
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That Caesar's horse, who as fame goes. 

Had corns upon his feet and toes. 

Was not by half so tender hooft. 

Nor trod upon the ground so soft. 

And as that beast would kneel and stoop, 
(Some write) to take his rider up j 
So Iladibras his^'tis well known) 

Would often do to set him down. 

Canto 1. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strowthe level green. 
Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs. 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons. 

With like confusion, different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye. 

The pierc’d battalions disunited, fall 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

Rape of the Lock, Canto 


• CHAPTER XX. 

Section I.— Personification. 

The bestowing sensibility and voluntary mo¬ 
tion upon things inanimate, is so bold a figure, 
as to require very peculiar circumstances for 
operating the delusion; and yet, in the language 
of poetry, we find variety of expressions, which 
are used without ceremony, or preparation; as. 
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for example, thirsty ground, hungry cluirch- 
y&iA,fwrious dart, angry ocean. - 

The mind, agitated by passion, is prone to 
bestow sensibility upon things inanimate. This 
is an additional instance of the influence of pas¬ 
sion upon our opinions and, belief. Antony, 
mourning over the body of Coesar, vents his 
passion in these words: 

Antony. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers! 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Julius C.esar, Act III. Sc. 2. 

Antony must have been impressed with a no¬ 
tion that the body of Caesar was listening to 
liim, without which the speech would be foolish 
and absurd. It appears not strange that pas¬ 
sion should have such power over the mind of 
man. In another example of the same kind, 
the earth, as a coinmon mother, is animated to 
give refuge against a father’s unkindness; 

Almeria. O earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bosom. 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield! 

Open thy bowels of compassion, take 

Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 

Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent; 

-1 have no parent else.-Be thou a mother. 
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And step between me and the curse of him, 

Who-was-who was, but is no more a father; 

. But brands my innocence with horrid crimes; 

And for the tender names of child and dmighter. 

Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

Mourning Bride, Act. IV. Sc. 7. 

Plaintive passion* are^solicitous for vent; and 
a solilcxjuy answers the purpose: but when pas¬ 
sion becomes excessive, it cannot be gratified 
but by sympathy from others; and if denied 
that consolation, it will convert things inanimate 
into sympathizing beings. Thus Philoctetes 
complains to the rocks and promontories of the 
isle of Lemnos ;* and Alcestes dying, invokes the 
sun, the light of day, the clouds, the earth, her 
husband's palace, &c.t Moschus,'lamenting the 
death of Bion, conceives, that the birds, the 
fountains, the trees, lament with him. The 
shepherd, who in Virgil bewails the dcatli of 
Daphnis, represents the African lions as lament¬ 
ing Daphnis. 

That such personification is derived from 
nature, will not admit the least remaining doubt, 
after finding it in poems of the darkest ages and 

* Philoctetes of Sophocles, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
t Alcestes of Euripides, Act II. Sc. 1. 
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remotest countries. No figure is more frequent 
in Ossian’s works. 

The battle is over, said the king, and I behold the.blood 
of my friends. Sad is tlie heath of Lena, and mournful 
the oaks of Cromla. 

Again: 

The sword of Gaul trembles at his side, and longs to 
glitter in his hand. 

After a long voyage, it was customary among 
the ancients to salute the natal soil. The safe 
return to one’s country after much fatigue and 
danger, was a delightful circumstance; and it 
was natural to give the natal soil a temporary 
life, in order to sympathize with the traveller. 
See an example, Agcmemimn of .lEschilus, Act 3. 
in the beginning. Regret for leaving a place 
one has been accustomed to, has the same effect.* 
Terror producetli the same effect: it is com¬ 
municated in thought to every thing around, 
even to things inanimate: 

Go, view the settling sea. The stormy wind is laid; 
but the billows still tremble on the deep, and seem to 
fear the blast. Fi ngai,. 

Racine, in the tragedy of PhcBtjLra, describing 
the sea-monster that destroyed -Hippolytus, con- 


Philoctetes of Sophocles, at the close. 
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cejves the sea itself to be struck Avith terror as 
well as the spectators. 

A man also communicates his joy to all ob¬ 
jects around, animate or inanimate: 

■ As when to them wlio sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odour from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 
Well pleas’d, they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

Paradise Lost, Book IV. 

In all the foregoing .examples, the personifica¬ 
tion is so complete as to afford conviction, momen¬ 
tary indeed, of life and intelligence. But per¬ 
sonification is not always so complete; in de¬ 
scriptive poetry it is the language of the writer, 
not of the person he describes: in this case, it 
seldom comes up to conviction of life and intel¬ 
ligence. 


EXAMPLES. 

'First in hu east the glorious lamp was seen, 
llegent of day, and all th’ horizon round 
Invested with bright rays; jocund to run 
Hit longitude through heaven’s high road: the grey 
Dawn and the Pleiades before him danc’d, 

Shedding sweet influence'. Less bright the moon, 
But opposite, in levell’d west was set. 
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Uis mirror, with full face l^orrowing her light 
From him; for other’light the needed none. 

Paradise Lost, B. 7. h 370.* 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Romeo and Joliet, Act Ilf. Sc. 7. 

But look, the mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o'er the dew of yon liigh eastward hill. 

HamlRt, Act I. Sc. 1. 

In the foregoing instances the personification 
amounts not to a conviction of intelligence; that 
the sun, the moon, the day, the mom, are not 
here understood to be sensible beings. This 
personification must be referred to the iinagina- 
tioii: 'the inanimate object is imagined to ,be a 
sensible being, but without any conviction that it 
really is so. Ideas or fictions of ima^nation 
have power to raise emotions in the mind; and 
when any thing inanimate is supposed to be a 
sensible being, it makes a greater figure than 
when an idea is formed of it according to truth. 
This sort of personification, far inferior to the 
other in elevation, is of two kinds. The first, 

• The chastity of the English language, which in com¬ 
mon usage distinguishes by genders no words but what 
' signify beings male and female, gives thus a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for the prosopopoeia; a beauty unknown in other 
languages, where every word is masculine or femihinc. 
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being more noble, may be termed passionate 
2)er8onifu:ation; the other, more humble, de¬ 
scriptive personification; because seldom is per¬ 
sonification in a description carried to conviction. 

The imagination lively and active, raises its 
images with little effort; and this justifies the 
frequent use of descriptive personification. This 
figure abounds in Milton’s Allegro and Pen- 
seroso. 

Abstract and general terms are often neces- 
.sar}', but not well adapted to poetry, because 
they suggest not any image: I can readily form 
an image of Alexander or Achilles in wrath; 
but I cannot form an image of wrath in the ab¬ 
stract, or of wrath independent of a person. 

Thus to explmn the effects of slander, it is 
imagined to be a voluntary agent. 

.N o, 'tis Slander: 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword. 

Cymbeline, Act hi. Sc. 4. 

As also human passions; take the following 
example: 

• For Pleasure and Ttevenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true decision. 

Troilus andCressida, Act II. Sc 2. 

Virgil explains fame and its effects by a still 
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greater variety of action.* And Sliakespeare 
j)ersonifies death and its operations in a manner 
singularly fanciful: 

-Within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

As if his flesh, which walls about bus life. 

Were brass impregnable; and humour’d thus. 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle-walls, and farewell king. 

Richard II. Act III. Sc. 2. 

Descriptive personification may be used with 
propriety where the purpose of the discourse is 
instruction: 

Oh! let the steps of youth be cautious 
How they advance into a dangerous world; 

Our duty only can conduct us safe. 

Our passions are seducers; but of all 
The strongest Love, He first approaches us 
In childish play, wantoning in our walks: 

If heedlessly we wander after him. 

As he will pick out all the dancing way. 

We’re lost, and hardly to return again. 

We should take warning : he is painted blind. 


• 2Eneid,iv, 173, 
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To shew us, if we fondly foUow him, ' 

The precipices we may fell into. ' * :-‘j-h <" 

Therefore let Virtue take him by the hAtid 
Directedso, he leads to certain joy. SbUTHEiiW. j ' - 

When we look back to the expressions thirsiy 
ground, furious dart, and such like, it seems 
difficult to say, whether there he in them any 
sort of personification. Such expressions raise 
not the slightest conviction of sensibility; nor 
do they amount to descriptive jx^rsonilication; 
in them, we do not even figure the ground or 
the dart to be animated. If so, they cannot at 
all come under the present subject. 

Though thus in general we can distinguish 
descriptive personification from a figure of 
.speech, it is often difficult to say, with respect 
to some expressions, whether they are of one 
kind or of the other. A .s])rightly imagination 
will advance them to the former class; with a 
pl.ain reader they will remain in the latter. 

Having thus at large explained the present 
figure, we will next show in what cases it may 
be introduced with propriety, when it is suitable, 
when unsuitable. Passionate personification is 
not promoted by every passion indifferently. 
All dispiriting passions are averse to it; and 
remorse is too serious to be gratified with a 
pliantom of the mind. 
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After a passionate personification is properly 
introduced, it ought to be confined to its proper 
province, that of gratifying the passion, without 
giving place to any sentiment or action but what 
answers that purpose; for personification ought 
to be employed with great reserve. The pas¬ 
sion of love, in a plaintive tone, may give a 
momentary life to woods and rocks, to make them 
sensible of the lover’s distress; but no passion 
will support a conviction so far-stretched, as 
that these woods and rocks should be living wit¬ 
nesses to report the distress to others: as Pastor 
Fido, Act III. Sc. 3 . No lover who is not 
crazed will utter such a sentiment: it is plainly 
tlie operation of the writer, indulging his inven¬ 
tive faculty without regard to nature. 

Next comes descriptive personification; whicli 
ought to be cautiously used. A personage in a 
tragedy, agitated by a strong passion, deals in 
warm sentiments; and the reader, catching fire 
by sympathy, relishes the lx>ldcst' personifica¬ 
tions ; but a writer, even in the most lively de- 
.scription, taking a lower flight, ought to content 
himself with such easy personifications as agree 
with the tone of mind inspired by the descrip¬ 
tion. Nor is such easy personification always 
admitted; in plain narrative, the mind rejects 
personification. 


a 
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In Shakespeare,, Uie speech of King John, 
gravely exhorting the citizens of, Anglers to a 
surrender^ is quite burlesque: 

The cannons have their bowels fuJI of wrath; 

And ready mounted are they to spit forth 
Their iron-indignation 'gainst your walls. 

Act If. Sc. 1. 

If extraordinary marks of respect to a person 
of low rank be ridiculous, no less so is the per¬ 
sonification, descriptive personification, of a low 
subject. 

A poet of superior gcnivis, possessing the 
power of inflaming the mind, may take liberties 
that would be too bold in others. Homer ap¬ 
pears not extravagant in animating his darts and 
iirrows; nor I'homson in animating the seasons, 
the winds, the rains, the dews; he even ventures 
to animate the diamond, 

-That polish’d bright 

And all its native lustre let abroad. 

Dares, as it sparkles on the fair one’s breast. 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

But there are things familiar and base, to which 
personification cannot descend without degene¬ 
rating into burlesque: 

How now! What noise! that spirit’s possessed witli haste. 
That wounds'th’ unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Measure for Measure, Act IV. Sc- '3. 
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The same observation is applicable to abstract 
terms, wliich ouglit not to be' animated unless 
they have some natural dignity: as 

O vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills! 

On which the power of cultivation lies. 

And joys to see the wonders <5f his toil. 

Summer, 1. 1435. 

Thirdly : it is not sufficient to avoid impropei- 
subjects, some preparation is necessary to rouse 
the mind; for the imagination refuses its aid, 
till it be warmed or inflamed. Yet Thomson, 
without preparation, introduceth each season as 
a sensible being; 

From bnght'ning fields of a;ther fair disclos’d. 

Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes. 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depth. 

He comes attended by the sultry hours. 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his Way: 

While from his ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies 
All smiling to his hot dominion leaves. 

Ibid. 1. I. 

Fourthly: Descriptive pcxsom^catioTl ouglit 
to be kept within the bounds of lAoderation. 
A reader, warmed with a bcaiitiful subj^t, can 
imagine the winds animated: but stiU the wiijds 
are the subject; and any action ascribed to them 
beyond their usual operation, seldom fail.s to 
e 3 
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banish the illusion: the reader’s imagination^ 
too far strained, refuses its aid; the descrip¬ 
tion becomes obscure; and in this view the fol¬ 
lowing passage, describing Cleopatra on ship¬ 
board, appears exceptionable; 

e 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burnt on the water: the poop was beaten gold. 
Purple the sails, and so perfum’d, that 
The winds were love-sick with them. 

Antony and Cleopatba, Act II. Sc. 2. 

To figure the winds lovc-sick, has no resem¬ 
blance to them in any circumstance. In another 
passage, where Cleopatra is also the subject, the 
personification of the air is carried beyond all 
bounds: 

• The city cast 

Its people out upon her; and Antony, 

Enthron’d i' the market-place, did sit alone, 

W histling to th’ air, which but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature.' Ibid. 

Fifthly: the enthusiasm of passion may pro¬ 
long passionate personification: but descriptive 
personification cannot be dispatched in too few 
words: a circumstantiate description dissolves 
the charm, and makes the attempt to personify 
appear ridiculous. 
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A poet, in a short and lively expression, may 
animate his muse, his genius, and even his verse; 
but to animate his verse, and to address a whole 
epistle to it, as Boileau doth,* is insupportable. 

The following passage is not less faulty: 

• 

Her fate whisper’d by the gentle breeze. 

And told in sighs to all the trembling trees; 

The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood. 

Her fate re-inurmur to the sUm flood; 

The silver flood, so lately calm appears 
Swell’d with new passion, and o’erflows with tears; 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more. 

PopK’s Pastorals, IV. 61. 

Let grief or love have the power to animate 
the winds, the trees, the floods, provided the 
figure be dispatched in a single expression: 
even in that case, the figure seldom has a good 
effect, because grief or love of the pastoral 
' kind, are causes rather too faint for so violent 
an effect as imagining the winds, trees, or floods 
to be sensible beings. But when this figure is 
deliberately spread out, with great regularity 
and accuracy, through many lines, the reader, 
instead of relishing it, is struck with its ridicu¬ 
lous appearance. 


Epistle 10. 
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Sect. II.— Apostrophe. 

This figure and the former are derived from 
the same principle. If to 'humour a plaintive 
passion, we can bestow a momentary sensibility 
upon an inanimate*^ object, it is not more difficult 
to bestow a momentary presence upon a sensible 
being who is absent. 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in 
the isle of mist, the spouse of my love. Dost thou raise 
Illy fair face from the rock to find the sails of Cuchulhn ? 
The seaJs rolling far distant, and its white foam shall de¬ 
ceive thee for my sails. 'Retire, for it is night, my love, 
and the dark winds sigh in thy hair. Retire to the hall of 
my feasts, and think of the times that are past; for 1 will 
not return till the storm of war is gone. Ob, Counal • 
speak of wars and arms, and send her from my mind: for 
lovely, with her raven-hair, is the white-hosom’d daughter 
of Sorgian. ' Finqal, B. 1. 

This figure is sometimes joined with the for¬ 
mer: things inaninuite, to qualify them for 
listening, are personified, but conceived to be 
present: 

Helena, -Poor Lord, is’t I 

That chase thee from thy country, and4!xpose 
^Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of non-sparing war? And is it I 
1 That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
.nWast'shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
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Of smoky muskets ? O you leaden messengers. 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

I’ly with false aim; pierce the still moving ait 
That sings with piercing; do not touch my Loid! 

All's well that ends well, Act 111. Sc. 2. 

This figure, like all other#, requires an agita¬ 
tion of mind. In plain narrative, as for exam¬ 
ple, in giving the genealogy of a family, it has 
no good effect. 

Sect. III.— Hyperbole. 

In this figure, an object is magnified or tlinii- 
nished beyond truth. An object of an uncom¬ 
mon size, either very great or very little, strikes 
us with surprise: this emotion produces a mo¬ 
mentary conviction, that the object is greater or 
less than it is in reality. The same effect attemis 
figurative grandeur or littleness; hence the 
hyperbole, which exjtresses that inonicntary 
conviction. A writer, taking advantage of this 
clelusion, warms his description by the hyiicr- 
bole: and the reader, in his coolest moments, 
relishes the figure, being sensible it is the opera¬ 
tion of nature upon a glowing fancy. A writer 
is commonly more succes.sful in magnifying,by a 
hyperbole' than in diminishing. The reastm is, 
that a mhiute object contracts the mind, and 
fetters its powers of imagination; but that the 
mind, dilated with a grand object, moulds oh- 
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jects for its gratification with great facility. Lon¬ 
ginus, with ' respect to diminishing hyperbole, 
quotes the' following ludicrous thought from a 
comic poot; “ He was owner of a bit of ground 
no larger than a LaOedemonian letter.”* But, 
for the reason now‘given, the hyperbole has by 
far the greater force in magnifying objects of 
which take the following examples. 

For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth; so that it a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbererl. 

Genesis xiti. 15,16. 

• When he speaks. 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still. 

Henry I. Act I. Sc. 1. 

Pfow .shield with shield, with helmet helmet closed. 

To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd. 

Host against host, with shadowy squadrons drew. 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew. 

Victors and vanquish’d join promiscuous cries. 

And shrilling shouts and dying groans arise; 

With streaming blood the slipp’ry fields are dy’d,. 

And slaughter’d heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

Iliad, iv. 608. 

Having examined the nature of this figure, I 
proceed to the rules by which it ought to be 
governed. And; in the first place, it is a Capi¬ 
tal fault to introduce an hyperbole in the de- 

Chap. 31of his Treatise on the Sublime, 
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scription of any thing ordinary or familiar; 
for in such a case, it is unnatural, being 
destitute of surprise, its only foundation. Take 
the following instance, where the subject is fami¬ 
liar, viz. swimming to gain the shore after a 
shipwreck: • 

I saw him beat the siu'ges under him. 

And ride upon their backs; he trode the water: 

Whose enmity he fiun^ aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him: his bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty strokes 

To th’ shore, that o’er his wave-borne basis bow'd, ‘ 

As stooping to relieve him. 

Tempest, Act II. Sc, 1. 

In the next place, hyperbole can never suit 
the tone of any dispiriting passion: sorrow will 
never prompt such a figure; the following 
hyperboles must therefore be condemned as un¬ 
natural ; 

K. Richard. Aumerle, thou weep'st, ray tender¬ 
hearted cousin! 

We’ll make foul weathea with despised tears: 

Our sighs and they shall lodge the summer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting laud. 

Richard H. Act III. Sc. 3. 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

Julius C.®sar. Act I. Sc. I. 

u 3 
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As when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill. 

Paradise Lost, 

As when the potent rod 
Of Amraro’s son, in Egypt’s evil day 
Wav’d round the coast, upcall'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts. Paradise Lost. 

Sect. V.— A Figure, which, among related 
Objects, extends the Properties of one to 
another. 

This figure is not dignified with a proper 
name, because it has been overlooked by writers. 
It merits, however, a place in this work; and 
must be distinguished from 'those formerly 
handled, as depending on a different principle. 
Giddy brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are 
examples of this figure. Here are adjectives 
that cannot be made to signify any quality of 
the substantives to which they are joined: a 
brink, for example, cannot be termed giddy 
in a sense, either proper or figurative, that can 
signify any of its qualities ot attributes. When 
we examine attentively the expression, we dis¬ 
cover, that a hririk is termed giddy from pro¬ 
ducing that effect in those who stand on it. . In 
the same manner a wound is said to be daring, 
not with respect to itself, but with respect to 
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the boldness of the person who inflicts it: and 
wine is said to he jovial, as inspiring mirth 
and jollity. Thus the attributes of one subject 
are extended to another with which it is con¬ 
nected; and the expression of such a thought 
must be considered as a figuse, because the at¬ 
tribute is not applicable to the subject in any 
proper sense. 

How are we to account for this figure, which 
we see lies in the thought, and to what principle 
shall we refer itThe mind passes easily and 
sweetly along a train of connected objects; and, 
where they are intimately connected, it is dis¬ 
posed to carry along the good or bad properties 
of one to amother. From this principle is derived 
the figure under consideration. Thus, when a 
sword in the hand of a coward, is termed a 
coward sword, the expression is significative of 
an internal operation. Governed by the same 
principle, we say listening fear, by extending 
the attribute listening of the man who listens, 
to the passion with which he is moved. In the 
expression, hold deed, or audax facinus, we ex¬ 
tend to the effect what properly belongs to the 
cause. But the best way to give a complete 
view of the subject, is to exhibit a table of the 
different reladons that may give occasion to this 
figure. And in viewing the table, it will be ob- 
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served, that the figure can never have any grace 
but where the relations are of the most intimate 
kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an 
attribute of the eftect. 

Of yonder fleet a bo/d discovery make. 

An impious mortal gave the during wound. 

2. An attribute of the effect cxpressetl as an 
attribute of the cause. 

No wonder, fallen such d. pernicious height. 

Paradisf. Lost. 

3. An effect expressed as an attribute of the 
cause. 

Jovial wine. Giddy brink. Drowsy night, Musing mid¬ 
night, Panting height. Astonish’d thought, Mournful 
gloom. 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton, CoMr.s. 

And the merry bells ring round. 

And ihB jocund rebecks soum'. Milton, Allf.gro. 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed iijioit 
one of its parts or member. Longing arms. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear, 

Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Sc, 5. 

:- — And ready now 

To stoop with wearied wing and willing feet, 

On the bare outside of this world; - 

Paradise Lost, ]J. 3. 
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5. A quality of the agent ^ven to the instru¬ 
ment with which it operates. 

Why peep your coward swords half out their shells ? 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the sub¬ 
ject upon which it operates. Hifjfh-climbitKj 
hill.—M ilton. 

7. A quality of one subject given to another. 

When sapless aye, and weak unable limbs. 

Should bring thy father to his droopin t; chair. 

Shakbsi'eare. 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest, steers the fearless ship. 

Iliad, xxiii. 385. 

A stupid moment motionless she stood. 

Summer, 1. 1336. 

8. A circumstance connected witli a subject, 
expressed as a quality of it. ' Breezy summit. 

’Tis ours the chance of fightiuy fields to try. 

Iliad, i. 301. 

Obi bad I died before that wc(!-/ouyht wall. 

Odvssey, V. 395, 

From this table it appears, that the adbmiu* 
a cause with an attribute of the effect, is not so 
agreeable as the opposite expression. The pro¬ 
gress from cause to effect is natural and easy; 
the opposite progress resembles retrograde ni»- 
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tion;* and therefore pantitig height, astmUh'd 
thought, are strained and uncouth expressions^ 
which a writer of taste will avoid. 

Another rule regards this figure; the property 
of one subject ought not to be bestowed upon 
another with which dial property is incongruous: 

King Rich. How date thy joints forget 

To pay their awful duty to our presence? 

Richard II. Act III. Sc. 3. 

The connexion between an awful superior and 
his submissive dependant is so intimate, that an 
attribute may lie transferred from the one to the 
other; but awfulness cannot be so transferred, 
because it is inconsistent with submission. 

Sect. VI .—Metaphor and Allegory. 

A metaphor differs from a simile, in form, 
not in substance: in a simile, the two subjects ai’e 
kept distinct in the expre.ssion, as well as in th» 
thought; in a metaphor, the two subjects are 
kept distinct in the thought only, not in the ex¬ 
pression. A hero resembles a lion, and, upon 
that resemblance, many similies have been raised 
by poets. But instead of resembling a lion, let 
us feign the hero to be a lion: by that variation 


!^ee Ch^. 1. • 
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the simile is converted into a metaphor; which 
is carried on by describing all the qualities of a 
lion that resemble those of the hero. Tluj fun- 
ilamental pleasure here, that of resemblance, be¬ 
longs to the thought. An additional pleasure 
arises from the expression: the poet, by figuring 
his hero a lion, describes the lion in appearance, 
but in reality the hero ; and his description is 
beautiful, by expressing the virtues and qualities 
of the hero in new terms, which belong not to 
him, but to the lion. This will be better un¬ 
derstood by examples. A family connected witli 
a common parent^ resembles a tree, the trunk 
and branches of which are connected with a com¬ 
mon root: but let us suppose, that a family is 
figured to be a tree; then the simile vdll be con¬ 
verted into a metaphor :• 

Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were seven fair branches, springing from one root: 
Some of these branches by the dest’nies cut; 

But ThomEts, my dear lord, my life, my Glo’ster, 

One flourishing branch of bis most royal root. 

Is hack'd down, and his summer-leaves all faded 
By Envy's hand, and Murder's bloody axe, 

Richard II. Act I. Sc. 2. 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at sea; as. 

There is a tide in the afi’airs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Julius C.BaAn, Act IV. Sc. 3, 
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Figuring glory an: nonour to be a garland of 
flowers. 

Hotspur. -——Would to heaven. 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

P'r. Henry. I’ll make it greater, ere I part from thee, 
And all the budding honours on tliy crest 
ril crop, to make a garland for my head. 

, First Part Henry IV. Act V. .Sc. 4. 

Figuring a man who hath acijuired gnat 
reputation and honour to be a tree full of fruit : 

Then was I as a tree 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 

A storm or robbery, call it what you wilt. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves. 

And left me bare to weather. 

CvMBEi,iNE, Act 111. Sc. 3. 

Blest be thy soul, thou king of shells, said Swaran o! 
the dark-brown shield. In peace thou art the gale of 
s|)ring; in war, the mountain-storm. Take now ray hand 
in friendship, thou noble king of Moiven. Fincal; 

The term metaphor has been used in a more 
extensive sense; but I thought it of consequence, 
in a disquisition of some intricacy, to coniine the 
term to its proper sense, and to separate from it 
things that are distinguished by different names. 
An allegory differs from a metaphor; a figure 
of sp::cch differs from both. A metaphor is an 
act of the imagination, figuring one thing to be 
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another. An allegory consists in choosing a siih- 
ject having properties or circunistanccs resem¬ 
bling those of the principal subject; and the 
former is described to represent the latter; the 
subject thus represcnted4s kept out of view; we 
are left to discover it by reflection; and we are 
pleased with the discovery, because it is our own 
work. 

A finer or more correct allegory is not to lie 
found tlian the following, in which a vineyard is 
made to represent God’s Own people the Jews. 

Thuu hast brought a vine out of Eg^pt: thou hast cast 
out the heathen, and planted it. Thou didst cause it to 
take deep toot, and it filled the land. The hills were co¬ 
vered with its shadow, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars. Why hast thou then broken down her 
hedges, so tliat all which pass do pluck her? The boa^ 
out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast doth 
devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of liosts:' 
look down from heaven, .and behold and visit this vine, 
and the vineyard thy right hand hath planted, and the 
branch thou uradest strong for thy.self. Psalm 80. 

An allegory is in every respect similar to an 
hicroglypliical painting, excepting that words arc 
used instead of colours. Their effects arc. the 
same: a hieroglyphic raises two images in tlie 
mind; one seen, which represents one not seen : 
an allegory does the same; the representative 
subject is described; and resemblance leads us 
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to apply the description to the subject repre¬ 
sented. In a figure of speech, there is no fiction 
employed, as in a metaphor, nor a representative 
subject introduced, as in an allegory. This 
figure regards the expression, not the tliought; 
and it may be defined, the using a word in a 
sense different from what is proper to it. Thus 
youth, or the beginning of life, is expressed 
figuratively b}' morning of life: morning is the 
beginning of the day ; and in that view it is em¬ 
ployed to signify the beginning of any other 
series, life especially, the progress of which is 
reckoned by days. 

Figures of speech are reserved for a separate 
section; but metaphor and allegory are so much 
connected, that they must be handled together; 
the rules particularly for distinguishing the good 
from the bad, are common to both. 

Queen. Great Lords, wise men ne’er sit and wail their 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 

What though the mast be now thrown overboard; 

The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood; 

Yet lives our pilot still. Is’t meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearfhl lad. 

With tearful eyes, add water to the sea. 

And give more strength to that which hath too much; 
While in his moan the ship splits on the rock. 
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Which industry and courage might have sav’d ? 

Ah, what a shame! ah, what a fault were this! 

Third Part Henry VI, Act V. Sc. 4. 

Oroonoko. Ha! thou hast rous’d 
The lion in his den; he stalks abroad. 

And the wide forest trembles at hisToar. 

I find the danger now. Ohoonoko, Act III, Sc, 2, 

The rules that govern metaphors, and allego¬ 
ries, are of two kinds: the construction of these 
figures comes under the first kind; the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of introduction comes un¬ 
der the other. Some rules of the first kind co¬ 
incide with those already given for .sintilics; 
some are peculiar to metaphors and allegories. 

A simile cannot be agreeable where the re¬ 
semblance is either too strong or too faint. This 
holds equally in metaphor and allegory; and 
the reason is the same in all. In the following 
instances, the resemblance is too faint to be 
agreeable. 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

Macbeth, Act V, Sc. 2. 

There is no resemblance between a distem¬ 
pered cause and any body that can be confined 
within a belt. 

Steep me in poverty to the very lips. 

Othello, Act IV. Sc, 2. 
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Poverty here must be conceived a fluid, wliicb 
it resembles not in any manner. 

Tbe following metaphor is strained beyond all 
endurance; Tiranr-bcc, known to us by tbe 
name of Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet, 
Emperor of the "Ottomans, in tbe following 
terms; 

Where is the monarch who dares resist ns? where is the 
potentate wlio doth not glory in bting inimbcred among 
our attendants? As for thee, descended from a Turcoman 
sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath 
been w reck'd in the gulf of thy self-love, it would be pro¬ 
per that tltou shouldst take in the sails of thy temerity, 
and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity 
and justice, which is the port of safety; lest the tempest 
of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the punish¬ 
ment thou deservest. 

Such strained figures are not unfrequent in 
tbe first dawn of refinement: tbe mind in a new 
enjoyment is generally carried to excess, till 
taste and experience discover the pi’oper limits. 

Secondly: Whatever resemblance subjects may 
have, it is wrong to put one for another, where 
they bear no mutual proportion : upon compar¬ 
ing ^ very high to a very low subject, the simile 
takes on an air of burlesque; and the same will 
be the effect, where the one is imagined to be 
the other*, as in a metaphor; or made to repre¬ 
sent the other, as m an allegory. 
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Tliirdly: A metaphor ouglt^ not to be crowded 
with minute circumstances for in that case it is 
scarcely possible to avoid obscurity. A meta- 
))hor above all ought to be short: it is difficult, 
for any time, to support a lively image of a thing 
being what we know it is not; and for that 
reason, a metaphor drawn out to any length, in¬ 
stead of illustrating or enlivening the .principal 
subject, becomes disagreeable by over-straining 
the mind. For the same reason, however agree¬ 
able long allegories may at first seem by their 
novelty, they never afford any lasting pleasure : 
witness the Fairy-Qiteen, whicli, with great 
|K)W'er of expression, variety of images, and me¬ 
lody of versification, is scarce ever read a second 
time. 

In the fourth place: The comparison carried 
on in a simile, being in a metaphor sunk by ima- 
ginitig the principd subject to be diat very 
thing which it only resembles, <an opportunity 
is furnishetl to describe it in terms taken strictly 
or literally with respect to its imagined nature. 
Therefore, in constructing a metaphor, the 
writer ought to make use of such words only as 
arc applicable literally to the imagined nature of 
his subject: figurative words ought to be avoid¬ 
ed ; for such figures, instead of sotting the prin¬ 
cipal subject in a strong light, involve it in a 
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cloud; and it is well if the reader gather the 
plain meaning regardless of the figures : 

A stubborn and unconquerable flame 

Creeps in his veins, and drinks the streams of life. 

Lady Jane Gray, Act I. So. 1. 

• 

That a fever may be imagined a flame, I 
admit, though more than one step is necessary 
to come at the resemblance: a fever, by heating 
tJie body, resembles fire; and it is no stretch to 
imagine a fever to be a fire. Again, flame may 
be put for fire, because they are commonly con¬ 
joined ; and therefore a fever may be termed a 
flame. But admitting a fever to be a flame, its 
effects ought to be explained in words that agree 
literally to a flame. Tins rule is not observed 
here; for a flame drinks figuratively only, not 
properly. 

King Henry to his son Prince Henry: 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts. 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart. 

To stab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second Part Henry IV. Act IV. Sc. 4. 

,^uch faulty metaphors are pleasantly ridiculed 
in flie Rehearaal: 

Phjfsieian. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has more 
than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot; and all 
these threatening storms, which, like impregnate clouds. 
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hover o'er our heads, will, when they once are grasp'd 
hut by the eye of reason, melt into fruitful showers of 
blessings on the people. 

Bayei. Pray mark that diegory. Is not that good f 
JokmoH. Yes, that grasping of a storm with the eye 
is admirable. / Acj II. Sc. 1. 

Fifthly.—The jumbling different metaphors 
in the same sentence, beginning with one and 
ending with another, commonly called a mixt- 
metaphor, ought never to be indulged. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them. 

Hamlet, Act Ifl. Sc. I. 

In the sixth place.—It is unpleasant to joiii 
different metaphors in the same period where 
they are preserved distinct: for when the sulv 
ject is first ima^ned to be one thing and then 
another, the mind is distracted by the transition; 
and when the imagination is put on such hard 
duty, its images are too faint to produce any 
good effect. 

In the last place.—It is still worse to jumble 
metaphorical and natural expression, so that 
the period must be understood in part metapho¬ 
rically, in part literally; the imagination can¬ 
not follow with ease changes so sudden and un- 
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prepared: a metaphor begun and not carried on 
has no beauty, it is nothing but obscurity and 
confusion. Instances of such incorrect compo¬ 
sition are without number. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it jn the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Richard II. Act II. Sc. 1. 

Ill the first line Britain is figured to be a pre¬ 
cious stone: in the following lines, Britain, 
divested of her metaphorical dress, is presented 
to the reader in her natural appearance. 

Drydcn, in his dedication of the translation of 
Juvenal, says. 

When thus, as I may say, before the use of the load¬ 
stone, or knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in a 
vast ocean, without other help than the pole-star of the 
ancients, and the rules of the French stage among the 
modems, &c. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of 
their own fermentation, stun and disable one another. 

Bolingbroke. 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain 
expression into one confused mass, is not less 
common in allegory than in mctaplior. 

Lord Halifax, speaking of the ancient fabu¬ 
lists: “ They (says he) wrote in signs, and 
“ spoke in parables : all their fables carry a dou- 
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“ ble meaning; the story is one and entire; the 
“ characters the same throughout; not broken 
“ or changed, and always conformable to the 
“ nature of the creature tliey introduce. They 
“ never tell you, that the dog which snapp’d at 
“ a shadow, lost his troop of horse; that would 
“ be unintelligible. This is his (Dryden’s) new 
“ way of telling a story, and confounding the 
“ moral and the fable altogether.” After in¬ 
stancing from the hind and panther, he goes on 
thus: “ What relation lias the hind to our Savi- 
“ our; or what notion have we of a panther’s 
“ bible ? If you say he means the church, 
“ how does the church feed on lawns, or range 
“ in the forest ? Let it be always a church, or 
“ always a cloven-footed beast, for we cannot 
“ bear his shifting the scene every lino.” 

Nothing gives greater pleasure tlian allegory 
when the representative subject bears a strong 
analogy, in all its circumstances, to that which is 
represented ; but the choice is seldom so lucky; 
the analogy being generally so fiunt and obscure, 
as to puzzle and not please. An allegory is still 
more difficult in painting than in poetry: the 
former can shew no resemblance but what 
appears to the eye; the latter hath many other 
resources for shewing the resemblance. Mixt 
allegorical compositions may do in poetry; bc- 

R 2 
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cause, in writing the allegory can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the historical part. But such a 
mixture in a picture is intolerable; because in a 
picture the objects must appear all of the same 
kind, wholly real or wholly emblematical. 

In an allegoiy, as in a metaphor, terms ought 
to be chosen that properly and literally are 
applicable to the representative subject; nor 
ought any circumstance to be added that is not 
proper to the representative subject, however 
justly it may be applicable properly or figura¬ 
tively to the principal. 

We proceed to the next head, which is, to 
examine in what circumstance these figures are 
proper, in what improper. 

A metaphor, like a simile, is excluded from 
common conversation, and from the description 
of ordinary incidents. And in expressing any 
severe passion that wholly occupies the mind, 
metaphor is improper. For which reason, the 
following speech of Macbeth is faulty. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep; the innocent sleep; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of Care, 

The death of each day's life, sore Labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course. 

Chief nourishcr in Life’s feast. 


Act 11. Sc. 2. 
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The following example of deep despair, 
beside the highly figurative style, hath more the 
air of raving than of sense: 

Calista. Is it the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madness! Confusion! let the storm come on; 

Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me. 

Dash my devoted bark ; ye surges break itj 
’Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises. 

When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low. 

Peace shall return, and all be calm again. 

Fair Penitent, Act. IV. 

The metaphor I next introduce, is sweet and 
%«’Iy5 hut parables are not the language of 
wrath venting itself without restraint: 

Chamont. You took her up a little tender flower. 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 
Had nipp'd; and with a careful loving hand. 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 

Where the sun always shines; there long she flourish’d. 
Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye. 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came. 

Crept this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness. 

Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 

Orphan, Act IV. 

There is an enchanting picture of deep dis¬ 
tress in Macbeth,* where Macduff is repre- 


Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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scnted lamenting his wife and children, inhu¬ 
manly murdered by the tyrant. 

O, I could play the womas with mine eye?. 

And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heaven! 

Cut short all intermission; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within my sword’s.length set him.—If he ’scape, 

’I’hen heaven forgive him too. 

The whole scene is a deliiious picture of 
human nature. One expression only seems 
doubtful: in examining the messenger, Macduff 
expresses himself thus: 

He hath no children —all my pretty ones! * 

Did you say, all? what, all? Ob, hell-kite! all? 

What! all ray pretty little chickens and their dam. 

At one fell swoop! 

Metaphorical expression may be used with 
grace, where a regular simile would be intoler¬ 
able: but there are situations so severe and 
dispiriting, as not to admit even the slightest 
metaphor. But metaphorical language is pro¬ 
per when a man struggles to bear with dignity 
or decency a misfortune however great: the 
struggle agitates and animates the mind: 

f^ohey. Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms. 
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And bears Ids blushing honours (hick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy inan.'full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do. 

Henry VIII. Act III. Sc. 0 . 

Sect. VII .—Figure of Speech. 

A figure of speech is “ The using a word in 
a sense different from what is proper to itand 
the new or uncommon sense of the word is 
termed the figurative sense. The figurative 
sense must have a relation to that which is pro¬ 
per ; and the more intimate the relation is, the 
figure is the more happy. This figure is 
ornamental to the language, and therefore T 
shall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and 
advantages. First:—A word used figuratively, or 
in a new sense, suggests the sense it commonly 
bears; and thus it presents two objects; one sig¬ 
nified by the figurative sense, which may be 
termed the principal object; and one signified 
by 'die proper sense, which may be termed 
o/ccessory: the principal makes a part of the 
thought; the accessory is merely ornamental. 
In this respect, a figure of speech is similar to 
concordant sounds in music, which without con¬ 
tributing to the melody, make it harmonious. 
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Youth, by a figure of speech, is termed the 
morning of life. This expression signifies 
youth, the principal object, which enters into 
tl)e thought: it suggests, at the same time, the 
proper sense of morning; and this accessory 
object, being in itself beautiful, and connected 
by resemblance to the principal object, is orna¬ 
mental. Imperious ocean is an example of a 
different kind, where an attribute is expressed 
figuratively: together with stormy, the figura¬ 
tive meaning of the epithet imperious, there is 
suggested its proper meaning, ujj;. the stern 
authority of a despotic prince; and these two 
are strongly connected by resemblance. 

Secondly.—This figure possesses a signal power 
of aggrandizing an object. Words which have 
no original beauty but what arises from their 
sound, acquire an adventitious beauty from their 
meaning: a word signifying any thing that is 
agreeable, becomes by that means agrfeeable; 
for the agreeableness of the object is communi¬ 
cated to its name.* This acquired beauty by 
the force of custom, adlicres to the word even 
when used figuratively; and the beauty re¬ 
ceived from the thing it properly signifies, is 
communicated to the thing which it is made to 


See Chap. II. Part 1. Sect. 5. 
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signify 6guratively. The fwegoing expression 
impevhous oceans is much more elevated than 
stormy ocean. 

Thirdly.—This figure hath a happy effect, by 
preventing the familiarity of proper names. This 
bad efiect is prevented by using a figurative word 
instead of one that is proper; as when we ex- 
press the sky by terming it the blue vault of 
heaven ; for though no work of art can compare 
with the sky in grandeur, the expression how¬ 
ever is relished, because it prevents the object 
from being brought down by the familiarity of 
its proper name.* 

Lastly.—By this figure language is enriched, 
and rendered more copious; in which respect, 
were there no other, a figure of speech is a 
happy invention. 

The beauties I have mentioned belong to 
every figime of speech. Several other beauties 
peculiar to one or other sort, I shall have occa¬ 
sion to remark afterward. 


• 1 have often regretted, that a factious spirit of oppo¬ 
sition to the reigning family makes it necessary in public 
worship to distinguish the king by his proper name. One 
will scarce imagine who has not made the trial, how much 
better it sounds to pray for our Sovereign Lord the King, 
withoBt any addition. 

K a 
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Not only subjects, but qualities, actions, 
eftects, may be expressed figuratively. Thus, as 
to subjects, the gates of breath for the lips, the 
•watery kingdom for the ocean. As to qualities, 
fierce for stormy, in the expression fierce win¬ 
ter: breathing iox perspiring; breathing plants. 
Again, as to actions, the sea rages, Time will 
7ncU her frozen thoughts, Time kiUs grief. An 
effect is put for the cause, as light for the sun; 
and a cause for the effect, as the labours of oxen 
for corn. The relation of resemblance is one 
plentiful source of figures of speech; and 
nothing is more common than to apply to one 
object the name of another that resembles it in 
any respect: height, size, and worldly greatness, 
resemble not each other, but tlie emotions they 
produce resemble each other, and prompted by 
this resemblance, we naturally express worldly 
greatness by height or size: one feels a certain 
uneasiness in seeing a great depth; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable 
by excess, as depth of grief, of despair: 

again, height of place, and time long past, pro¬ 
duce similar feelings; distance in past time, 
producing a strong feeling, is put for any strong 
feeling; shortness with relation to space, for 
shortness with relation to time; suffering a punish- 
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ment resembles paying a debt. la the same 
manner, light may be put for glory, sunshine for 
prosperity, and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having by 
long and constant use lost their figurative 
power, are degraded to the inferior rank of pro¬ 
per terms. Thus, the words that express die 
operations of -the mihd, have in all languages 
been originally figurative. A soft nature, jar¬ 
ring tempers, weight of woe, pompom phrase, 
beget compassion, assuage grief, hreaTc a vow, 
bend the eye downward, shower down curses, 
drown’d in tears, wrapt in joy, warm'd with 
eloquence, loaded with spoils, and a thousand 
other expressions of the like nature, have lost 
their figurative sense. Some terms, originally 
figurative, tend to simplicity, without having 
lost altogether their figurative power. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Narration and Description. 

Hokace, and many critics after him, exhort 
writers to choose a subject adapted to their 
genius. But though the choice of a subject 
comes not under the plan of this work, the man¬ 
ner of execution comes under it; because the 
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manner of execution is subjected to general rules, 
derived from principles common to the species; 
and which, as they concern the things expressed 
as well as the language or expression, require a 
division of this chapter into two parts; first of 
thoughts, and next of words. 

Ride first. In history, the reflections ought to 
be chaste and solid ; for while the mind is intent 
upon truth, it is little disposed to tlie operations 
of the ima^nation; poetical images, discordant 
with the subject, are thence unpleasant; and 
they have a still worse effect, by giving an air of 
fiction to a genuine history. Such flowers ought 
to be scattered with a sparing hand, even in epic- 
poetry ; and at no rate are they proper, till the 
reader be wanned, and by an dhlivened imagina¬ 
tion be prepared to relish them: in that state of 
mind they are agreeable; but while we arc- 
sedate and attentive to an historical chain of 
facts, we rejc-ct with disdain every fiction. 

Second. Vida,* following Horace, recommends 
a modest commencement of an epic poem; giv¬ 
ing for a reason. That the writer ought to hus¬ 
band his fire. This reason has weight; but 
what is sfud above suggests a reason still more 
weighty; bold thoughts and figures are never 


• Poet. Lib. 2.1.30. 
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relished till the mind be thoroughly engaged, 
which is not the reader’s case at the commeifce- 
ment. Homer introduces not a single simile in 
the first book of the Ihad, nor in the first hook 
of the Odyssey. On the other hand, Shake¬ 
speare begins one of his plays with a sentiment 
too bold for the most heated imagination : 

Bedford. Hung be the heavens with black, yield day 
to night! 

Omets, importing change of times and states. 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky. 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death! 

Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! 

England ne’er lost a king of so much worth. 

First P.tRT Henry VI, 

A third reason ought to have no less influence 
than either of the former, That a man, who, 
upon his first appearance, strains to make a 
figure, is too ostentatious to be relished. Hence 
the first sentences of a work ought to be short, 
natural and simple. Burnet begins the History 
of his Own Times with a periotl long and^ 
intricate. 

A third rule is: That where the subject is 
intended for entertainment, not for instruction, 
a thing ought to be described as it appears, not 
as it is in reality; as in running, where the im- 
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pulse upon the ground is proportioned in some 
degree to the celerity of motion; for a person in 
swift motion seems to skim the ground, and 
scarcely to touch it. 

Fourth.—In narration and description, objects 
ought to be painted so accurately as to form in 
the mind distinct and lively images, liseless 
.circumstances ought to be suppressed, because 
they load the narration; but if a circumstance 
he necessary, however slight, it cannot he de¬ 
scribed t(x> minutely. The force of language 
consists in raising complete images; which trans- 
j)ort the reader as by magic into the place of 
the important action, and to convert him into a 
spectator, beholding every thing that passes. 
The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival a 
picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its re¬ 
presentations : no circumstance must be omitted 
that tends to make a complete image, because an 
imperfect image, as well as any other imperfect 
conception, is cold and uninteresting. 

In the following passage, the action, with all 
its material circumstances, is represented so much 
to the life, that it would scarce appear more dis¬ 
tinct to a real spectator; and it is the manner of 
description that contributes greatly to the subli¬ 
mity of tlie passage. 
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He spake; and to confinn his words, out ilew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the sodden blaze 
Tar round illumin’d hell: highly they rag’d 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

Milton, B. 1. 

'I'lie following passage is scarce inferior to* 
tlial now nientionetl. 

Far before the rest, the son of Ossian comes; bright in 
the smiles of youth, fair as the first beams of the sun. His 
long hair waves on his back: his dark brow is half beneath 
his helmet. The sword hangs loose on the hero's side; 
and his spear glitters as ho moves. 1 fled from his terri¬ 
ble eye. King of high Temora. Fingal. 

The Henriade of Voltaire errs against the 
foregoing rule; every incident is touched in a 
summary way, without descending to circum¬ 
stances. This manner, good in general history, 
is cold and uninteresting in fable. 

Every useless circumstance ought to lie sup¬ 
pressed. The crowding such circumstances is, 
on the one hand, no less to be avoided, than 
conciseness is blamed on the other. In tlie 
JEneid,* Barce, the nurse of Sichseus, whom we 


Lib. 4.1. 632. 
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never hear of before nor after, is introduced for 
a purpose not more important than to call Anna 
to her sister Dido: and that it might not be 
thought unjust in Dido, even in this trivial cir¬ 
cumstance, to prefer her husband's nurSe before 
her own, the poet takes care to inform his reader 
tliat Dido’s nurse was dead. 

* To make a sudden and strong impression, 
s:)me single circumstance, happily selected, has 
more power than the most laboured description. 
Macbeth, mentioning to his lady some voices he 
iieard while he was murdering the King, says, 

'ITjere’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried Murder! 
They wak’d each other; and I stood and heard them; 

But they did say their prayers, and address them 
Again to sleep. 

Methought 1 heard a voice cry. Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep, kc. Act II. Sc. 2. 

Alphonso, in the Mourning Brides shut up iit 
the same prison where his father had been con¬ 
fined ; 

In a dark comer of my cell I found 
This paper; what it is this light will shew. 

“ If my Alphonso” Ha! [Reading. 

“ If my Alphonso live, restore him, Heav’n; 

“ Give me more weight, crush my declining years 
With bolts, with chains, imprisonment and want; 

« But bless my son, visit not him forme." 
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It is liis hand; this was his prayer—Ydt more: 

“ Let cv’ry hair, which sonow by the roots [Retuling. 

“ Tears from ray hoary and devoted head, 

“ Be doubled in thy mercies to my.son: 

“ Not for myself, but him, hear me, all-gracious”— 

’Tis wanting what should follow-Heav'n should 

follow. 

But 'tis torn oiT— 

MouRNtNO Bride, Act III. Sc. 1. 

This incident is a happy invention, and a 
mark of uncommon genius. 

I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were deso¬ 
late. The flames had resounded in the halls; and the 
voice of the people is heard no more. The stream of 
Clutba was removed from its place by the fall of the walls- 
The thistle shook there Its loaely head: the moss whistled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from tlie windows; 
and the rank grass of the wall waved round his head. 
Desolate is the dwelling of Morna: silence is in the house 
of her fathers. Fingal. 

To draw a character is the master-stroke of 
description. In this Tacitus excels: his por¬ 
traits are natural and lively, not a feature want¬ 
ing nor misplaced. Shakespeare, however, ex¬ 
ceeds Tacitus in liveliness, some characteristical 
circumstance being generally invented, which 
paints more to the life than words. 

I tell thee what, Antonio, 

(1 love thee, and it is my love that speaks,) 
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There are a sort of men, whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who shall say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 

Merceant of Venice, Act I. Sc. 1. 

In the following passage a character is com¬ 
pleted by a single stroke: 

Shallow, O the mad days that I have spent; and to see 
how many of mine old acquaintances are dead. 

Silence. We shall all follow. Cousin. 

Shallow. Certain, 'tis cettaln, very sure, very sure; 
Death (as the Psalmist saith) is certain to all; all shall die. 
How good a yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Slender. Truly, Cousin, 1 was not there. 

Shallow. Death is certain. Is old Douhle of your town 
living yet? 

Silence. Dead, Sir. 

Shallow. Dead! see, see; he drew a good bow: and 
dead! He shot a fine shoot. IIow a score of ewes now V 

Silence. Thereafter as they be. A score of good owes 
may be worth ten pounds. 

Shallow. And is old DoHh/e dead? 

Second Part Henry IV. Act IH. Sc. -2. 

Congreve has an inimitable stroke of this kind 
in his comedy oi Love for Love: 

Ben Leyend. Well, father, and how do all at home? 
how does brother Dick, and brother Val? 
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Sir Saini)soH. Dick: body o’ me, Dick has been dead 
these two years. 1 writ you word when you were at Leg¬ 
horn. 

lien. Mess, that’s true: marry, 1 had forgot. Dick’s 
dead, as you say. Act Ill. Sc. b. 

Falstaff speaking of ancient Pistol t * 

He’s no swaggerer, hostess: a tame cheater, i’faitb; you 
may stroke him as gently as a puppy-greyhound; he will 
not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers turn back 
in any shew of resistance. 

SacoND Part Henry IV. Act II. Sc. 4, 

Ossian is eminently successful in drawing 
'characters: and he always delights his reader 
with the beautiful attitude of his heroes. 

O Oscar! bend the strong in arm ; but spare the feeble 
hand. Be tliou a stream of many tides against the foes of 
thy people; but like the gale that moves the grass to those 
who ask thine aid.—So Tremor lived; such Trathal was; 
and such has Fingal been. My arm was the support of 
the injured; and the weak rested behind the lightning of 
my steel. 

Dermid and Oscar were one: they reaped the battle 
together. Their friendship was strong as their steel; and 
death walked between them to the field. 

Reasons that are common and known to every 
one, ought to be taken for granted: to expresS 
tliem is childish, and interrupts the narration. 

The language proper for expressing passion. 
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handled in a former chapter, are applicable to the 
present subject; particularly. That as words are 
connected with the ideas they represent, the 
emotions raised by the sound and sense ought to 
be conoordant. An elevated subject requires an 
elevated style; what is familiar, ought to be 
familiarly expressed: a subject that is serious, 
ought to be clothed in nervous language: de¬ 
scription, on the other hand, addressed to the 
imagination, is susceptible of tlie highest oina- 
nients that sounding words and figurative ex¬ 
pression can bestow upon it. 

A poet of any genius is not apt to dress a 
liigh subject in low wprds; and yet blemishes of 
that kind arc found even in the classical works 
of Horace, who introduces Jupiter in wrath 
puffing up both his cheeks, which is low and 
even ludicrous: so also is Pope in this couplet: 

• Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 

Essay on Man, Ep. iv. 323. 

On the other hand, to rais# the expression 
above the tone of the subject, is a fault than 
which none is more common. Take the follow* 
ing instances: 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell; 
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And the King's rowse the heav’ns shall bruit again, 

tie-speaking earthly thunder. 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc, 2. 

In the funeral orations of the Bishop of 
Meaux, many passages are raised far above the 
tone of the subject: and Montesquieu, in a 
didactic work, Vesprit des Loix, ^ves too great, 
indulgence to imagination; for the tone of his 
language swells frequently above his subject. 

The language of Homer is suited to his sub¬ 
ject, no less accurately than the actions and 
sentiments of his heroes are to their characters. 
Virgil, in that particular, falls short of perfec¬ 
tion: his language is stately throughout; and 
tliough he descends at times to the simplest 
branches of cookery, roasting and boiling for 
example, yet he never relaxes a moment from 
the high tone.* In adjusting his language to his 
subject, no writer equals Swift. Tlie journal cf 
a modern lady is composed in a style blending 
sprightliness with familiarity: in one passage, 
however, the poet tg,kes a tone above his subject. 
The passage I have in view begins, 1 . 116. But 
let me now a while survey, &c. and ends at 
1 . 135. 

Writers of inferior rank are continually upon 


See Mneii, lib. i. 188—^219. 
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the Stretch to enliven their subject by exaggera¬ 
tion and superlatives. This unluckily has an 
effect contrary to what is intended; the reader, 
disgusted with language that swells above the 
subject, is led by contrast to think more meanly 
of the subject than it may possibly deserve. A 
man of prudence will husband his strength in 
writing as in walking: a writer too liberal of 
superlatives, exhausts his whole stock upon or¬ 
dinary incidents, and reserves no share to ex¬ 
press, with energy, matters of importance: wri¬ 
ters of this kind abound in epithets, as if poetry 
consisted in high-sounding words:—e. g. 

When black-brow’d Night her dusky mantle spread. 
And wrapt in solemn gloom the sable sky; 

When soothing Sleep her opiate dews had shed. 

And seal’d in silken slumbers ev’ry eye ; 

My wakeful thoughts admit no balmy rest. 

Nor the sweet bliss of soft oblivion share; 

But watchful woe distracts my aching breast. 

My heart the subject of corroding care: 

From haunts of men with waud’ring steps and slow 
I solitary steal, and sooth my pensive wo. 

Here every substantive is attended by some 
tumid epithet; like young masters who cannot 
walk abroad without having a laced livery-man 
at his heels. Thus in reading without taste, an 
emphasis is laid on every word; and in singing 
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without taste, every note is graced. Such re¬ 
dundancy, instead of pleasing, produces satiety 
and disgust. 

The power of language to imitate thought 
reaches even the slighter modifications. Slow 
action imitated by words pronounced slow: la- 
boiu’ or toil, by words harsh or rough. But in * 
dialogue-writing, the condition of the speaker is 
chiefly to be regarded in framing tlie expression. 
The sentinel in Hamlet, interrogated with rda- 
tion to the ghost, whether his watch had been 
quiet, answers with great propriety for a man in 
his station, “ Not a mouse stirring.” 

A second remark, no less important than the 
former, is, that an incident makes a stronger im¬ 
pression on an eye-witness, than when heard at 
second hand. Writers of genius, sensible that 
the eye is the best avenue to the heart, represent 
every thing as passing in our sight; and, from 
readers or hearers, transform us into spectators : 
a skilful writer conceals himself, and presents 
his personages: in a word every thing becomes 
dramatic as much as possible. 

Abstract or general terms have no good effect 
in any composition for amusement; because it is 
only of particular objects that images can be 
formed. Shakespeare’s style in that respect is 
excellent: every article in his descriptions is 
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particular, as in nature; and if accidentally a 
vague expression slip in, the blemi^ is discerni¬ 
ble by the bluntness of its impression. Take 
the following example: Falstaff, excusing him-* 
self for running away "at a robbery, says. 

By the Lord, I knew yc, as well as he that Made ye. 
Why, hear ye, my masters; was it for n»e to kill the.heir- 
apparent? should I turn upon the true prince? Why, 
thou knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware 
instinct, the lion will not touch the true prince: inttincl 
is a great matter. I was a coward on instinct: I shall 
think the better of myself, and thee, during my life; I for 
a valiant lion, and tliou for a true prince. But, by the 
Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. Hostess, clap 
to the doors; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship 
come to you! What! shall we be merry? shall we have 
a play extempore ? 

First Part Henry IV, Act II. Sc. 4. 

Tbe sentence, instinct is a great matter, 
makes but a poor figure compared with the live¬ 
liness of the rest of the speech. It was one of 
Homer’s advantages, that he wrote before gene¬ 
ral terms were multiplied: the superior genius 
of Shakespeare displays itself in avoiding them 
after they were multiplied. 

In the fine arts it is a rule, to put the capital 
objects in the strongest point of view; and even 
to present them oftener than once, where it 
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can be done, ^[n history-painting, the principal 
figure is placed in the front, and in the best 
light: an equestrian statue is placed in a centre 
of streets, that it may be seen from many places 
at once. In no composition is there greater 
opportunity for this rule than in writing: 

Orlando. -Whate’er you are 

That in this desart inaccessible. 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time; 

If ever you have look’d on better days; 

V If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church; 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast; 

If ever from your eye-lids wip’d a tear. 

And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied; 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 

In the which hope 1 blush and hide my sword. 

Duke sen. True is it that we have seen better days; 
And have with holy bell been kiioll’d to church; ’ 

And sat at good mens' feasts; and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity liad engendered ; 

And therefore sit you down in gentleness. 

And take upon command what help we have. 

That to your wanting may be ministy’d. 

As YOU LIRE It. 

The repetitions in Homer, which are frequent, 
have been the occasion of much criticism; but 
they make the narration dramatic, and have an 
air of truth, by making things appear as passing 
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in our sight. But such repetitions are unpar¬ 
donable in a didactic poem. 

A concise style is a great ornament in narra¬ 
tion ; and a superfluity of unnecessary words, a 
great nuisance. A judicious selection of striking 
circumstances clothed in a nervous style, is de¬ 
lightful. _ In this style, Tacitus excels all writers, 
ancient and modem. After Tacitus, Ossian in 
that respect justly merits the place of distinction. 
One cannot go wrong for examples in any part 
of the book; and at the first opening the follow¬ 
ing instance meets the eye: 

Nathos clothed his limbs in shining steel. Tlie stride 
of the chief is lovely : the joy of his eye terrible. The 
wind rustles in his hair. Darthula is silent at his Side; 
her look is fixed on the chief. Striving to hide the rising 
sigh, two tears swell in her eyes. 

If a concise style be a beauty, tautology must 
be a blemish; and yet writers, fettered by verse, 
avoid not this slovenly practice: they may be 
pitied, but they cannot be justified. Take for a 
specimen the following instance, from the best 
poet, for veipification, that England has to 
boast of. 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

His beamy shield emits a living ray, 

Th’ unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 

Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 

lilAD, T. 5. 
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No—could our swiftness o’er the winds prevail. 

Or beat the pinions of the western gale, 

All were in vain - - ' Iliad, xix. 460. 

Redundant epithets are by Quintilian disal¬ 
lowed to orators, but indulged to poets;* be¬ 
cause his favourite poets, in a few instances, are 
reduced to such epithets for the sake of versifi- . 
cation. 

As an apology for such careless expressions, it 
may well suffice, that Pope, in submitting to be 
a translator, acts below his genius. 

I close this chapter with a curious inquiry. 
An object, however ugly to the sight, is far 
from being so when represented by colours or 
by words. With respect to painting, the cause 
is obvious: a good picture, whatever be the 
subject, is agreeable by the pleasure we take in 
imitation; and this pleasure overbalancing the 
disagreeableness of the subject, makes the pic¬ 
ture upon the whole agreeable. With respect 
to' the description of an ugly object, the cause 
follows. To connect individuals in the social 
state, no particular contributes more than lan¬ 
guage, by the power it possesses of an expedi¬ 
tious communication of thought, and a lively 
representation of transactions. But nature hath 


Lib. viii. cap. 6. sect. 2. 
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not been satisfied to recommend language by 
its utility merely: independent of utility, it is 
made susceptible of many beauties, which are 
directly felt, without any intervening reflection.* 
And this unfolds the mystery; for the pleasure 
of language is so great, as in a lively description 
to overbalance the disagreeableness of the image 
raised by it.'f* This, however, is no encourage¬ 
ment to choose a disagreeable subject; for the 
pleasure is incomparably greater where the 
subject and the description are both of them 
agreeable. 

An unmanly depression of spirits in time of 
danger is not an agreeable sight; and yet a fine 
description or representation of it will be relished : 

K. Richard. What must the King do now ? must he 
submit? 

The King shall do it: must he be depos’d? 

The King shall be contented : must he lose 

The name of King ? i’ God’s name, let it go: 

I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads; 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage; 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown; 

My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood; 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-staff; 

My subjects for a pair of carved saints 

And my large kingdom for a little grave; 


See Chap.' 18. 


t See Chap. 2. Part 4. 
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1 little, little grave-an obscure grave. 

Or I’ll be buried in the King’s highway; 

Some way of common tread, where subjects' feet 
May hourly trample on their sovereign’s-head; 

For on my heart they tread now, whilst I live. 

And buried once, why not upon my head? 

Richard U, Act III. Sc. 3. 

Objects that strike terror in a spectator, have 
in poetry and painting a fine effect. The pic¬ 
ture by raising a slight emotion of terror, agi¬ 
tates the mind; and in that condition every 
beauty makes a deep impression; and contrast 
heightens the pleasure, by opposing our present 
security to the danger of encountering the object 
represented. 

-The other shape. 

If shape it might be r'uU’d, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d. 

For each seem’d either; black it stood as night. 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart. 

Paiiaoise Lost, B. ii. 1. 666. 

Ghost, — — --But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would liarrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 
Thy knotty and combined lucks to part. 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 
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Like quills, upon the fretful porcupine: 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. Hamlet, Act I. Sc- 6, 

Gratiano, Poor Desdemona! I’m glad thy father’s dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him; and pure grief 
Shore liia old thread in twain. Did he live now. 

This sight would make him do a desperate turn; 

Yea, curie his better angel from his side. 

And fall to reprobation. Othello, Act V. Sc. 3< 

Objects of horror must be excepted from the 
foregoing theory; for no description, however 
lively, is sufficient to overbalance the disgust 
raised by the idea of such objects. Every thing 
horrible ought therefore to be avoided in a de¬ 
scription ; the poet will avoid such scenes for his 
own sake, as well as for that of his reader; and 
to vary his descriptions, nature affords plenty of 
objects that disgust us in some degree without 
raising horror. I am obliged therefore to con¬ 
demn the picture of Sin in the second book of 
Paradise Lost, though a masterly performance: 
the original would be a horrid spectacle; and 
the horror is not much softened in the copy. 
Jago’s character in the tragedy of Othello, is in¬ 
sufferably monstrous and satanical: not eyen 
Shakespeare’s masterly hand can make the pic¬ 
ture agreeable. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Epic and Dramatic Composition. 

Tragedy differs not from the epic in sub¬ 
stance : in botli, the same ends, instruction and 
amusement are pursued; and in both the same 
means are employed, namely, imitation of human 
actions. They differ only in the manner of imi¬ 
tating ; epic poetry employs narration; tragedy 
represents its facts as passing in our sight: in 
the former, the poet introduces himself as an 
historian; in the latter, he presents his actors, 
and never himself. 

This difference regarding form only, may lie 
thought slight; but the effects it occasions, are 
by no means so; for what we see makes a deeper 
impression than what we learn from others. A 
narrative }X)em is a story told by another: facts 
and incidents passing upon the stage, come 
under our own observation, and are enlivened 
by action and gesture, expressive of sentiments 
beyond the reach of words. 

A dramatic composition has another property, 
independent altogether of action—it makes a 
deeper impression than narration; in the for¬ 
mer, persons express their own sentiments; in 
the latter, sentiments are related at second hand. 
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In an epic poem, the author ought to take every 
opportunity of introducing his actors, and of 
confining the narrative part within the narrowest 
liounds. Homer understood the advantage of 
this method, and his two poems abound in diar 
logue. Lucan runs to the opposite extreme, and 
stuffs his Pharsalia with cold and languid re¬ 
flections, the merit of which he assumes to him¬ 
self, and deigns not to share with his actors. 

A poem, whether dramatic or epic, that has 
nothing in view but to move the passions and to 
exhibit pictures of virtue and vice, may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of pathetic; but where 
a story is contrived to illustrate some moral 
truth, by showing that disorderly passions lead 
to external misfortunes, such composition may 
be denominated moral.*' A moral poem does 
not fall short of reasoning in affording convic¬ 
tion : the natural connexion of vice with misery, 
and of virtue with happiness, may be illustrated 
by stating a fact as well as by urging an argu¬ 
ment. Let us assume, for example, the follow¬ 
ing moral truths; that discord among the chiefs 
renders ineffectual all common measures r and 
that tile consequences of a slightly-founded 


* The same distinction is applicable to that sort of fable 
which is said to be the invention of ;Esop. 
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quarrel, fostered by pride and arrogance, are no 
less fatal than those of the grossest injury: these 
truths may be inculcated by the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles at the siege of Troy. 
If facts be wanting, such as tend to rouse the 
turbulent passions, they must be invented; but 
no accidental or unaccountable event ought to 
be admitted; for the necessary or' probable con¬ 
nexion between vice and Tnisery is not learned 
from any events but what are naturally occa¬ 
sioned by the chai’acters and passions of the 
persons represented, acting in such and such 
circumstances. A real event, of which we see 
not the cause, may afford a lesson, upon the 
presumption that what has happened may again 
happen: but this cannot be inferred from a story 
known to be a fiction. 

A pathetic composition tends to a habit of 
virtue, by exciting us to do what is right, aijd 
restraining us from, what is wrong. Its fre¬ 
quent pictures of human woes produce two 
salutary effects; they improve our sympathy, 
and fortify us to bear our own misfortunes. A 
moral composition produces the same good 
effects, because by being moral it ceases not to 
be pathetic: it enjoys beside, an excellence pecu¬ 
liar to itself; it improves the heart, and in¬ 
structs the head by the moral it contains. I can- 
s 3 
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not imagine any entertainment more suited to a 
rational being, than a work thus happily illus¬ 
trating some moral truth; where a number of 
persons of clifTerent characters are engaged in an 
important action, some retarding, others-pro¬ 
moting, the great catastrophe; and where there is 
a dignity of style as well as of matter. A work 
of that kind has our sympathy at command, and 
puts in motion the whole train of social affec¬ 
tions : our curiosity in some scenes is excited, in 
others gratified; our delight is consummated at 
the close, upon finding, from the characters and 
situations exhibited at the commencement, that 
every incident down to the catastrophe is natu¬ 
ral, and that the ■whole in conjunction make a 
regular chain of causes and effects. 

Considering that an epic and a dramatic 
poem are the same in substance, and have the 
same aim or end, one will readily imagine, that 
subjects projper for the one must be etpially pro¬ 
per for the other. IVIany subjects may indeed 
be treated with equal advantage in either form: 
but the subjects are stUl more numerous for 
w'hich they are not equally qualified; and there 
are subjects proper for the one, and not for the 
other. Dialogue is better qualified for expres¬ 
sing sentiments, and narrative for displaying 
facts. Heroism, magnanimity, undaunted cou- 
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rage, and other elevated virtues, figure best in 
action: tender passions, and the whole tribe of 
svmpathetic affections, figure best in sentiment. 
It clearly follows, that tender passions are more 
pecuharly the province of tragedy, grand and 
heroic actions of epic poetry. 

I have no occasion to say more upon the epic, 
considered as peculiarly atlaptcd to certain sub¬ 
jects. Dramatic subjects are more complex; I 
take a narrower view of them, in order to clear 
a point involved in great obscurity by critics. 

In the chapter of emotions and passions, it is 
shown, that the subject best fitted for tragedy is 
where a man has himself been the cause of his 
misfortune; not so as to bo deeply guilty, nor 
altogether innocent; the misfortune must be 
occasioned by a fault incident to human nature, 
and therefore in some degree venial. Such mis¬ 
fortunes call forth the social affections, and 
warmly interest the spectator. An accidental 
misfortune, if not extremely singular, doth nol 
greatly move our pity: the person who suffers, 
being innocent, is freed from the greatest of all 
torments, that anguish of mind which is occa¬ 
sioned by remorse. An atrocious criminal, or 
the other hand, who brings misfortunes upon 
himself, excites little pity: his remorse aggra¬ 
vates his distress, and swells the first emotion! 
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of pity; but these are blunted by our hatred of 
him as a criminal. Misfortunes, not innocent, 
nor highly criminal, partake the advantages of 
each extreme: they are attended with remorse 
to embitter the distress, which raises our pity to • 
a height; and the slight indignation we have at 
a venial fault, detracts not sensibly from our 
pity. The happiest of all subjects accordingly 
for raising pity, is where a man of integrity falls 
into a great misfortune by doing an action that is 
innocent, but which by some singular means, is 
conceived by him to be criminal: his remorse 
aggravates his distress, and our compassion,'un¬ 
restrained by indignation, knows no bounds. 
Pity comes thus to be the ruling passion of a 
pathetic tragedy ; .and by proper representation, 
may be raised to a height scarce exceeded by 
any thing felt in real life. A moral tragedy 
takes in a larger field; it exercises our pity and 
raises another passion, our fear or terror, which, 
though selfish, deserves to be cherished etjually 
with the social affection. When a misfortune is 
the natural consequence of some wrong bias in 
the temper, every spectator, conscious of such a 
bias in himself, takes tlic alarm, and dreads his 
falling into the same misfortune: and by the 
emotion of fear or terror, frequently reiterated 
in a variety of moral tragedies, the spectators 
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are put upon their guard against the disorders of 
passion. 

But subjects fitted to the theatre are not in 
such plenty as to make us reject innocent mis¬ 
fortunes which rouse our sympathy, though tliey 
inculcate no moral. Where a person of inte¬ 
grity is represented as suffering to the end under 
misfortunes purely accidental, we depart dis¬ 
contented, and with some obscure sense of injus¬ 
tice. Chance, giving an impression of anarchy 
and misrule, produces always a damp upon the 
mind. In Romeo and Juliet, where the fatal 
catastrophe is occasioned by Friar Lawrence’s 
coming to the pionument a minute too late: we 
are vexed at the unlucky chance, and go away 
dissatisfied. Such impressions, which ought not 
to he cherished, are a sufficient reason for ex¬ 
cluding stories of that kind from the theatre. 
The misfortunes of a virtuous person, arising 
from necessary causes, or a chain of unavoid¬ 
able circumstances, are considered in a different 
light. A regular chain of causes and effects 
directed by the general laws of nature, never 
fails to suggest the hand of Frovidence; to 
which we submit without resentment, being con¬ 
scious that submission is our duty. For that 
reason, we arc not disgusted with the fate of 
Desdemona, in the Moor of Venice, and we are 
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not SO easily reconciled to the fate of Cordelia 
in King Lear: a perfect character, suffering 
under misfortunes, is qualified for being the 
subject of a pathetic tragedy, provided chance 
be' excluded. Nor is a perfect character incon¬ 
sistent with a moral tragedy, as is the case of 
Monitnia and Belvidera, in Otway’s two trage- 
»lies, the Orplian and Venice Preserved. 

Fable operates on our passions, by repre¬ 
senting its events as passing in our sight, and by 
deluding us into a conviction of reality. Hence, 
in epic and dramatic compositions, every cir¬ 
cumstance ought to be employed that may pro¬ 
mote the delusion; such as the borrowing from 
history some noted event, with the addition of 
circumstances that may answer the author’s pur¬ 
pose : the principal facts are known to be true; 
and we arc disposed to extend our belief to 
every circumstance. But in choosing a subject 
that makes a figure in history, greater precau¬ 
tion is necessary than where the whole is a fic¬ 
tion. In the latter case there is full scope for 
invention; tlic author is under no restraint otlier 
than that the characters and incidents be just 
copies of nature. But where the story is 
founded on truth, no circumstances must be 
added, but such as connect naturally with wlrat 
are known to be true; history may be supplied, 
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but must not be contradicted: further, the sub¬ 
ject chosen must be distant in time, or at least 
in place; for the familiarity of recent j)ersons 
and events ought to be avoided. Familiarity 
ought more especially to be avoided in an epic 
poem, the peculiar character of which is dignity 
and elevation; modern manners make no figure 
in such a poem. The scene of conieily is gene-’ 
rally laid at home; familiarity is no objection, 
and we arc peculiai’ly sensible of the ridicule of 
our own manners. 

After a proper subject is chosen, the dividing - 
it into parts reejuires some art. The conclusion 
of a bot)k in an epic poem, or of an act in a 
play, cannot be altogether ai'bitrary, nor be in¬ 
tended for so slight a purpose as to make the 
parts of equal length. The supposed pause at 
the end of every book, and the real pause at the 
end of every act, ought always to coincide with 
some pause in the action. The first book of 
Paradise Lost ends without any close, perfect or 
imperfect; it breaks off’ abruptly, where Satan, 
seated on his throne, is prepared to harangue 
the convocated host of the fallen angels; and 
the second book begins with the speech. Milton 
has copied the JLiieid, of which the two first 
books are divided in much die same manner. 

Action being the fundamental part of evei-y 
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composition, whether epic or dramatic, the senti¬ 
ments and tone of language ought to be subser¬ 
vient to the action, so as to appear natural, and 
proper for the occasion. The application of 
this rule to our modern plays, would reduce the 
bulk of them to a skeleton. 

In a theatrical entertainment, which employs 
both the eye and the ear, it is absurd to intro¬ 
duce upon the stage superior beings in a visible 
shape. There is no place for .such objection in 
an epic poem; and Boileaii, with many other 
critics, declares strongly for that sort of machi¬ 
nery in an epic poem. 

It is a capital error in the Gierusalemme 
Liberata, that a situation can never be intricate, 
nor the reader ever in pain about the catas¬ 
trophe, as long as there is an angel, devil, or 
magician, to lend a helping hand. Voltaire, in 
his essay upon epic poetry, talking of tlie Phar- 
salia, observes judiciously, “ That the prox¬ 
imity of time, the notoriety of events, the 
character of the age, enlightened and political, 
joined with die solidity of Lucan’s subjects, 
deprived him of poetical fiction.” The critic 
who reasons so jusftly with respect to others, is 
blind with respect to himself, for in the sixth 
canto of the Henriade, St. Louis ap]icars in 
person, and terrifies the soldiers; in the seventh 
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canto, St. Louis sends the god of sleep to 
Henry; and, in the tenth, the demons of dis¬ 
cord, fanaticism, war, &c. assist Aumale in a 
single combat with Turenne, and are driven 
away by a good angel brandishing the sword of 
God. To blend such fictitious personages in the 
same action with mortals, makes a bad figure at 
any rate; and' is intolerable in a history so 
recent as that of Henry IV. But perfection is 
not the lot of man. 

I have tried serious reasonings upon this sub¬ 
ject ; but ridicule, I suppose, will be found a 
more successful weapon, wliich Addison has 
applied in an elegant manner in his Spectator, 
(.523.) 

The marvellous is so much promoted by ma¬ 
chinery, that it is not wonderful to find it em¬ 
braced by the plurality of writers and readers. 
If indulged, it is generally indulged to excess. 
Homer introduces his deities with no greater 
ceremony than as mortals; and Virgil has still 
less moderation: a pilot spent with watching 
cartnot fall asleep, and drop into the sea by 
natural means: one bed cannot receive t|ie two 
loverri, ACneas and Dido, without the immediate 
interjmsition of superior powers. The ridicu¬ 
lous, in such fictions, must appear even through 
the thickest veil of gravity and solemnity. 
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Angels and devils serve equally with heathen 
deities as materials for figurative language; per¬ 
haps better among Christians, because we be¬ 
lieve in them, and not in heathen deities. In 
our creed, superior beings are placed at such a 
mighty distance from us, and are of a nature 
so diflerent, that with no jiropriety can we ap¬ 
pear with them upon the same stage: man, a 
creature much inferior, loses all dignity in the 
comparison. 

An historical poem admits the embellishment 
of allegory, as well as of metaphor, simile, or 
otlier figure. Moral truth is finely illustrated in 
the allegorical manner: it amuses the fancy to 
find abstract terms, by a sort of magic, meta¬ 
morphosed into active beings; and it is pleasing 
to discover a general proposition in a pictured 
event. But allegorical beings should be con¬ 
fined within their own sphere, and never be ad¬ 
mitted to mix in the principal action, nor to 
co-operate in retarding or advancing the catas¬ 
trophe. The impression of real existence, 
essential to an epic poem, is inconsistent with 
that figurative existence which is essential to an 
allegory: and therefore no means can more 
effectually prevent the impression of reality, 
than to introduce allegorical beings co-operating 
with those whom we epneeive to be really existing. 
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An episode is distinguished from the principal 
action by promoting or retarding the catastrophe. 
This clears the nature of an episode, which may 
be defined, “ An incident connected witli the 
principal action, but contributing neither to 
advance nor to retard it.” The descent of 
/Eneas into hell doth not advance nor retard the 
catastrophe, and therefore is an episode. The 
story of Nisus and Eufyalus, producing an 
alteration in the afiTairs of the contending par¬ 
ties, is a part of the principal action. The 
family scene in the sixth book of tlie Iliad i^ of 
the same nature. The unavoidable effect of an 
episode, according to this definition, must be, to 
break the unity of action, and therefore it ought 
never to be indulged, unless to unbend the 
mind after the fatigue of a long narration. An 
episode, when such is its purpose, requires the 
following conditions; it ought to be well con¬ 
nected with the principal action : it ought to- be 
lively and interesting: it ought to be short; and 
a time ought to be chosen when the principal 
action relents. 

In the following beautiful episode, which 
clasts the second book of Fingal, all these con¬ 
ditions are united: 

Comal was a son of Albion; the chief of an hundred 
hills. Ilis deer drank of a thousand streams; and a 
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thousand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. His face 
was the mildness of youth; but his hand the death of ' 
heroes. One was his love, and fair was she! the daughter 
of mighty Conloch. She appeared like a sun-beam among 
women, and her hair was like the wing of the raven. Her 
soul was fixed on Comal, and she was his companion in 
the chace. Often met their eyes of love, and happy were 
their words in secret. But Gormal loved the maid, the 
chief of gloomy Ardven. He watched her lone steps on 
the heath, the foe of unhappy Comal. 

One day tired of the chace, when the mist had concealed 
their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch met 
in the cave of Ronan. It was the wonted haunt of Comal. 
Its sides were hung with his arms; a hundred shields of 
thongs were there, a hundred helms of sounding steel. 
Rest here, said he, my love Galvina, thou light of the 
cave of Ronan: a deer appears on Mora’s brow; I go, 
but soon will return. I fear, said she, dark Gormal my 
foe: I will rest here; but soon return, my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Con¬ 
loch, to try his love, clothed her white side with his 
armour, and strode from the cave of Ronan. Thinking 
her his foe, his heart beat high, and his colour changed. 
He drew the bow: the arrow flew: Galvina fell in blood. 
He ran to the cave with hasty steps, and called the daugh¬ 
ter of Conloch. Where art thou, my love ? but no an¬ 
swer.— He marked, at length, her heaving heart, beating 
against the mortal arrow. O Conloch’s daughter, is it 
thou ! He sunk upon her breast. 

The hunters found the hapless pair. Many and silent 
were his steps round the dark dwelling of his love. The 
fleet of the ocean came: he fought and the strangers fell: 
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he searched for death over the field; but who could kill 
the mightj Comal? Throwing away his shield, an arrow 
found his manly breast. He sleeps with his Galvina; 
their green tombs are seen by the mariner, when he 
bounds on the waves of the north. 


Next, upon the peculiarities of a dramatic 
poem, the first I shall mention is a double plot; 
one of which must resemble an episode in an 
epic poem; for it would distract the spectator, 
instead of entertaining him, if he were forced 
to attend, at the same time, to two capital plots 
equally interesting. And even supposing it an 
under-plot, like an episode, it seldom hath a 
good effect in tragedy, of which simplicity is a 
chief property; for an interesting subject that 
engages our affections, occupies our whole atten¬ 
tion, and leaves no room for any separate con¬ 
cern. Variety is more tolerable in comedy, 
which pretends only to amuse, without totally 
occupying the mind. But even there, the under¬ 
plot ought not to vary greatly in its tone from 
the principal; for discordant emotions are un¬ 
pleasant when jumbled together; which, by the 
way, is an insuperable objection to tragi-comedy. 
Upon that qccount, the Provoked Husband 
deserves censure: all the scenes that bring the 
family of the Wrongheads injo action, being 
ludicrous and farcical, are in a very different 
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tone from the principal scenes, displaying severe 
and bitter expostulations between Lord Townley 
and his lady. The same objection touches not 
the double plot of the Careless Husbartd; the 
different subjects being sweetly connected, and 
having only so much variety as to resemble 
shades of colours harmoniously mixed. But 
tliis is not all. The under-plot ought to be 
connected with that which is principal, so much 
at least as to employ the same persons: the 
under plot ought to occupy the intervals or 
pauses of the principal action; and both ought 
to be concluded together. This is the case of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Violent action ought never to be represented 
on the stage. While the dialogue goes on, a 
thousand particulars concur to delude us into an 
impression of reality; genuine sentiments, pas¬ 
sionate language, and persuasive gesture: the 
spectator once engaged, is willing ,to be de¬ 
ceived, loses sight of himself, and without scru¬ 
ple enjoys the spectacle as a reality. From this 
absent state, he is roused by violent action: he 
awakes, as from a pleasing dream, and gathering 
his senses about him, 6nds all to be a fiction. 

The French critics join with Horace in ex¬ 
cluding blood from the stage; but overlooking 
the most substantial objection, they urge only, 
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that it is barbarous and shocking to a polite au¬ 
dience. *The Greeks had no notion of such 
delicacy, or rather effeminacy: witness the mur¬ 
der of Clytemnestra by her son Orestes, passing 
behind the scene as represented by Sophocles: 
her voice is heard calling out for mercy, bitter 
expostulations on his part, loud shrieks upon , 
her being stabbed, and then a deep silence. 

The dialogue ought to be so conducted as to 
be a true representation of nature. Every single 
speech, short or long, ought to arise from what 
is said by the former speaker, and furnish mat¬ 
ter for what comes after, till the end of the 
scene. In this view, all the speeches, from first 
to last, represent so many links of one continued 
chain. No author, ancient or modem, possesses 
the art of dialogue equal to Shakespeare. 

In Congreve’s comedies, the action is often 
suspended to make way for a play of wit. But 
of this more particularly in the chapter imme¬ 
diately following. 

No fault is more common among writers, than 
to prolong a speech after the impatience of the 
person to whom it is addressed ought to prompt 
him or her to break in. Consider only how thb 
impatient actor is to behave in the meantime. 
To express his impatience in violent action 
without interrupting, would be unnatural; and 
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yet to dissemble his impatience, by appearing 
cool where he ought to l^ highly in^med, 
would be no less so. • ' 

Rhyme being unnatural and disgustful in dia¬ 
logue, is happily banished from oui* theatre: 
the only wonder is that it ever found admittance, 
especially among a people accustomed to the 
more manly freedom of Shakespeare’s dialogue. 
By banishing rhyme, we have gained so much, 
as never once to dream of any further improve¬ 
ment. And yet, however suitable blank verse 
may be to elevated characters and warm pas¬ 
sions, it must appear improper and affected in 
the mouths of the lower sort. Every scene in 
tragedy need not be in blank verse. Shake¬ 
speare, with great judgment, intermixes prose 
with verse, and only employs the latter where it 
is required by the importance or dignity of the 
subject. Familiar thoughts and ordinary facts 
are expressed in plain language: to hear a foot¬ 
man deliver a simple message in blank verse, 
must appear ridiculous to every one who is not 
biassed by custom. In short, that variety of 
characters, and of situations, which is the life of 
a play, requires not only a suitable variety in 
the sentiments, but also in the diction. | 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Three Unitiee. 

Is the first chapter is explained the pleasure 
we have in a chain of connected facts. In histo¬ 
ries of the world, of a country, of a people, this 
pleasure is faint, because the connexions are 
slight. We find more entertainment in biogra¬ 
phy; because the incidents aTe connected by 
their relation to a person who makes a figure, 
and commands our attention. But the greatest 
entertainment is in the history of a single event, 
supposing it interesting; because the facts and 
circumstances are connected by the strongest of 
tdl relations, that of cause and effect: a number 
of facts that give birth to each other form a de- 
lightfid train; and we have great mental enjoy¬ 
ment in our progress from beginning to end. 

When we consider the chain of causes and 
effects in the material world, independent of 
purpose, design, or thought, we find incidents in 
succession, without beginning, middle, or end: 
every thing that happens is both a cause and an 
effect; being the effect of what goes before, and 
the cause of what follows: one incident may 
affect us more, another less; but all of them are 
links in the chain: the mind, in viewing these 
incidents, cannot rest ultimately upon any one. 
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but is carried along in the without anj 
close. , 

But when the intellectual world is taken 
view, in conjunction with the material, tire iSoijie 
is varied. Man acts with deliberation and choice: 
he aims at some end, glory, for example, or 
riches, or conquest, the procuring happiness to 
individuals, or to his country in general: he 
proposes means, and lays plans to attain the end 
purposed. Here are a number of fectS or inci¬ 
dents leading to the end, and composing one 
(hmn by the relation of cause and effect.. In 
running over a series of such facts, we cannot 
rest upon any one; because they are presented to 
us as means only, leading to some end: but we rest 
with satisfaction upon the ultimate event; be¬ 
cause there the purpose of the chief person, is 
accomplished. This indicates the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of what Aristotle call.s 
an entire action. The story begins with de¬ 
scribing those circumstances which move tlie 
principal person to . form a plan, to compass some 
desired event: the prosecution of that plan, and 
the obstructions^ carry the reader into the heat 
-of action; the middle is properly whm^e the 
action is the most involved; and the end is 
where the ev^t is brought about, and the plan 
accomphshed. 
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A plan thus happily accomf^hed aftee many 
obstructions, affords delight to the reader; tP 
produce which, a principle mentiunfed abcnte 
mainly contributes, the same that disposes the 
mind to cohiplete every work commenced, and 
in general to carry every thing to a conclUMOn: 

The foregoing example of a jdan crowned 
with success, affords the clearest conceptkm of 
beginning, middle, and end, in which consists 
tinity of action; and stricter unity cannot be 
imagined.' But an action may have unity, or'^ 
l)eginning, middle, and end, without so intimate 
a relation of parts; as where the catastrophe is 
different from what is intended or desired, which 
frequently happens in our best tragedira. In 
the ^neid, the hero, after ftiany obstructions, 
makes bis plan effectual. The JUad is formed 
upon a different model: it begins with the quar-- 
rcl between Achilles and Agamemnon ; goes on 
to describe the several effects produced by that 
cause; and ends in a reconciliation* • Here is 
unity of aedem, no doubt, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; but inferioi' to that of the 
which will thus appear. The mind has a pro.' 
penaty to go forward in die clwn of-history: it 
keeps always in view the expected wrent:; tmd 
when the under^ parts are conne<^»d’their 
relation to the event, the mind runs swecitlytitasb 
T 2 
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easily along them. This pleasure we have in 
the Mne%d. It is not so pleasant as in the Iliad, 
to connect effects by their common cause; 'for 
such connexion forces the mind to a continual 
retrospect: looking back is like walking back- 
• ward. 

Homer’s plan is still more defective; the events 
described are but imperfectly connected with 
the wrath of Achilles, their cause: his wrath 
did not exert itself in action; and the misfor¬ 
tunes of his countrymen were but negatively the 
effects of his wrath, by depriving them of his 
assistance. 

If unity of action be a capital beauty in a 
fable imitative of human affairs, a plurality of 
unconnected fables must be a capital deformity. 
For the sake of variety, we indulge an under¬ 
plot that is connected with the principal; but 
two unconnected events are extremely unplea¬ 
sant, even where the same actors are engaged in 
both. Ariosto is quite licentious in that particu¬ 
lar: he carries on at the same time a plurality 
of unconnected stories. His only excuse is, that 
his plan is perfectly well adjusted to his subject; 
for every thing in the Orlando Furioso is wild 
and extravagant. 

Though to state facts in the 'order of time is 
natural, that order may be varied, for the sake 
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of conspicuous beauties. If a noted story, cold 
and simple in its first movements, be made the 
subject of an epic Ipocm, the reader may be hur¬ 
ried into the heat of action, reserving the pre¬ 
liminaries for a conservation piece, if necessary; 
and that method has a peculiar beauty from 
being dramatic. But a privilege that deviates 
from nature ought to be sparingly indulged; 
and yet romance writers make no difficulty of 
presenting to the reader, without preparation, 
unknown persons engaged in some arduous ad¬ 
venture equally unknown. In Cassandra, two 
personages, who afterwards are discovered to be 
the heroes of the fable, start up completely 
armed upon the banks of the Euphrates, and 
engage in a single combat. 

A play analyzed, is a chain of connected facts, 
of which each st^ene makes a link. Each scene, 
accordingly, ought to produce some incident 
relative to the catastrophe or ultimate event, by 
advancing or retarding it. A scene that pro- 
duceth no incident, and for that reason may lie 
termed barren, ought not to be indulged, be¬ 
cause it breaks the unity of action: a barren 
scene can never be entitled to a place, because 
the chain is complete without it. How succe.ss- 
fully is this done by Shakespeare! in whose 
works there is not to be found a single barren 
scene. 
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All facts in an historical fable ought to 
have a ntutaal connexion, by their common re- 
latioa to the grand evtaat or catastrophe; and 
this relation, in which the unity of action con^ 
bists, is equally essendal to epic and dramatic 
coniiTOsition*. 

The mind is satisfied with slighter unity in » 
picture than in a poem t- because the perceptions 
of the former are more lively than the ideas of 
the latter. In. HoyartK's Emtiged MhsitiaVy 
we have a collection of every grating sound in 
nature, without any mutual connetuon except 
that of place.. But the horror they give to the 
delieale ear of an Italian fiddler, who is repre¬ 
sented almost in convulsions, bestows unity upon 
the piece, with which the mind is satisfied. 

How far the unities of time and qf plhce. 
wo essential, is a question of greater intricacy. 
These unities were observed in the G-reok and 
liomaii Theatres; and they are inculcated by 
the French and some English critics, as essential! 
to every dramatic composition. 

The imities of place and time, are not, by the 
most rigid critics, required in a narrative poem : 
liccause, if it pretend to copy nature, these uni¬ 
ties. would be absurd; real events are seidont 
confined wiUuii narrow limits either of place or 
of tinie. And yet we can follow history, or an 
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historical fable, through all its changes, with 
the greatest facility: we nev«r once think of 
measuring the real time by what is taken in 
reading; nor of forming any connexion between 
the place of action and that which we occupy. 

The drama differs so far from the epic, as to 
admit different rules. “ An historical fable, in¬ 
tended for reading solely, is under no limitation 
of time nor of place, more than a genuine his¬ 
tory ; but that a dramatic composition cannot be 
accurately represented, unless it be limited, as 
its representation is, to one place and to a few 
houts; and therefore that it can admit no fable 
but what has these properties; because it would 
1x3 absurd to compose a piece for representation 
that cannot l)e justly represented.” This argu¬ 
ment has at least a plausible apjiearance; and 
yet one is apt to suspect some fallacy, consider¬ 
ing that no critic, however strict, has ventured 
to confine the unities of place and of time Within 
so narrow bounds. 

A view of the Grecian drama, compared with 
our own, may perhaps relieve us from this 
dilemma; if they be differently constructed, as, 
shall be made evident, it is possible that the 
foregoing retisoning may rtot be equally applica¬ 
ble td both. This is an article that, with rela- 
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tion to , the, pi^nt subject^ has, not, .beea ex¬ 
amined by any writer.. 

All authors agree, that tragedy in Greece was 
derived from the hymns in praise of Bacchus, 
which were sung in parts of a chorus. Thespis, 
to relieve the singers, introduced one actor; 
whose province it was to explmn the subject of 
the song, and who represented one or other per¬ 
sonage. ASschylus, introducing a second actor, 
formed the dialogue, by which the pa^brmance 
became dramatic; the actors were multiplied 
when the subject represented made it necessary. 
But still, the chorus, which gave a beginning to 
tragedy, was considered as an essential part. 
The first scene, generally, unfolds the prelimi¬ 
nary circumstances that lead to the grand event; 
and tills scene is by Aristotle termed the 'pro¬ 
logue. In the second scene, where the acUon 
properly begins, the chorus is introduced, which, 
as originally, continues upon the stage during 
the whole performance: the chorus frequently 
makes one in the dialogue; and when the dia¬ 
logue happens to be suspended, the chorus, 
during tlie interval, is employed in singing. 
Sophocles adheres to this plan religiously. Eu¬ 
ripides is not altogetlier so correct. In some of 
his pieces, it becomes necessary to remove the 
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chorus for a little time. But when that unusual 
step is risked,' mattert are so t#dered as not to 
interrupt the representation: the?’ehorUs-' n^er 
leave the stage of their own accord, but at the 
command of some principal personage, Avhd con¬ 
stantly waits their return. . 

Thus the Grecian drama is a continued repr^ 
sentatknt without interruption. Hence the uni¬ 
ties of place and of time were strictly observed 
in the Greek tragedies; which is made necessary 
by the constitution of their drama, for it is ab¬ 
surd to compose a tragedy that cannot be justly 
represented. 

Modem critics, who for our drama pretend to 
establish rules founded on the practice of the 
Greeks, are guilty of an egregious blunder. 
The unities of place and of time were in Greece 
a matter of necessity, not of choice; and if we 
submit to such fetters, it must be from choice, 
not necessity. This will \)e evident upon taking 
a view of the constitution of our draiha, which 
differs widdy from that of Greece; whether 
more or less perfect is a different point, to be 
handled afterward. By dropping the chorus, 
opportunity is afforded to divide the rejM^seHta-, 
tion by interveds of time, during^ Tthich the stage 
is evacuated, and the spectacle suspended. This 
qualifies our drama for stibjects spread through 
T S 
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a space both of tinle and of place: the 
hiins supposed to pass during the suspension of 
the representation is not measured by the time 
«rfi the' euspensimi; and any place may be sup¬ 
posed when the representation is renewed, with 
as much facility as when it commenced: by 
,which means, many subjects can be justly repre¬ 
sented m our theatres, that were excluded from 
those of ancient Greece. This doctrine may be 
illustrated, by comparing a modem play to a set 
of historical pictures; let us suppose them five 
in number, and the resemblance will be complete. 
Each of the pictures resembles an act in one of 
our plays; there must necessarily be the strictest 
unity of place and of time in each picture; and 
the same necessity requires these two unities 
during each act of a play, because during an act 
there is no interruption in the spectacle. Now, 
when we view in succession a number of such 
historical pictures, let it be, for example, the 
history of Alexander by Le Brun, we have no 
difficulty to conceive, that months or years have 
passed between the events exhibited in two dif- 
fer^t pictures, though the interruption is im¬ 
perceptible in passing our eye from the one to 
the other; and we have as little difficulty to 
conceive a change of place, however great. In 
ifhich view, thare is truly no difference between 
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live acts of a modem play, and five such pic¬ 
tures- ...Whei'etlie representa^n is suspended, 
we can with the greatest facility suj^se any 
length of tiine or any change of place: the spec¬ 
tator, it is true, may be consoious that the real 
time and place are not the same with wlmt are 
employed in the, representation: but this is .a 
work of reflection; and by the same reflecdon 
he may also be conscious that Garrick is not 
King Lear, that the playhouse is not Dover 
Cliffs, nor the noise he hears thunder and light¬ 
ning. In a word, after an intermption of the 
representation, it is no more difficult for a sjiec- 
tator to imagine a new place, or a different time, 
tJian at the commencement of the play, to ima¬ 
gine himself at I^me, or in a period of time 
two thousand years back. And indeed, it is 
abundantly ridiculous, that a critic, who is will¬ 
ing to hold candle-light for sun-shine, mid some 
painted canvoases for a palace or a prison, should 
be so scrupulous about admitting any latitude of 
place or of time in the fable, beyond what is 
necessary in the representation. 

There are some effects .of great latitude in 
time that ought never to be indulged in a com¬ 
position for the theatre: nothing can be more 
absurd, than at the close to exhibit a full-grown 
person who appears a child at the be^uning: 
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th;e miod; r^octs, as. cootrary to ail probability, 
such latitud* of time as is requisHo for a change 
■o rmarkable. The grea4»st change from {^ace 
to place has not altogether the same had effect. 

In the bulk of human affairs place is not 
material; and the mind, when occupied with an 
interesting event, is little regardful of minute 
circumstances: these may be varied at will, be¬ 
cause they scarce make any impressimi. 

But though I have taken arms to rescue mo¬ 
dem poets from the despotic of modem critics, 
I would not be understood to justify liberty 
without any reserve. An unbounded licence 
with relation to place and time, is faulty, Iw- 
cause it seldom fails to- break the unity , of action. 
In the ordinary course of human affairs, single 
events, such as are represented on the stage, are 
confined to a narrow spot, and commonly employ 
no great extent of time: we accordingly seldom 
f nd strict unity of action in a dramatic composi¬ 
tion, where any remarkable latitude is indulged 
in these particulars. Furthor, a composition 
which employs but one plaice, and requires not a 
greater length of time than is necessary for the 
representation, is so much the more perfect; 
because the confining an event within so narrow 
bounds, contributes.to the unity of action,-and 
prevents that labour, which the mind must un- 
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tWgo in Imagining ft^uatt changes! «# phi^ 
and many intervals of time. But that Sudh limi¬ 
tation of placO ahd'tiffle as was necessary itt tlfc 
Grixnan drama, is no rule to us; aftd though it 
adds (Hie heauty more to the composition, it is 
but a refinement, which may justly give place to 
a thousand bcauti(;s more substantial. And it is 
extremely difficult to contract within the Grecian 
limits, any fable so fruitful of incidents in num¬ 
ber and variety, as to give full scope to the 
fluctuation of passion. 

Considering attentively the ancient drama, we 
find, that though the representation is never in¬ 
terrupted, the principal action is suspended 
not less frequently than in the modem drama: 
there are five acts in each ; and the only dif¬ 
ference is, that in the former, wlien the action is 
suspended as it is at the end of every aetj oppor¬ 
tunity is taken of the interval to employ the 
chorus in singing. Henco it appears, that the 
Grecian continuity of representation cannot have 
the effect to prolong the impression of reality: 
to banish that impression, a pause in the action 
while the chorus is employed in singing, .is no 
less effectual than a total suspension of- dietre- 
presentation. > 

A representation with proper pauses, is better, 
qualified for making a deep impression, than a 
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continued representation without a pause. Re¬ 
presentation cannot very long support an im¬ 
pression of reality; for when the spirits are 
exhausted by close attention and by the agitation 
of passion, an uneasiness ensues, which never 
fails to banish the waking dreamt Supposing 
rtlie time that a man can employ with strict atten¬ 
tion without wandering, to be no greater tlian is 
requisite for a single act; it follows that a con¬ 
tinued representation of longer endurance than 
an act, instead of giving scope to fluctuation and 
swelling of passion, would overstrain the atten¬ 
tion, and produce a total absence of mind. In 
that respect, the four pauses have a fine eflect; 
for by affording to the audience a seasonable res¬ 
pite when the impression of reality is gone, and 
while nothing material is in agitation, they re¬ 
lieve the mind from its fatigue; and prevent a 
wandering of thought at the very time possibly 
of the most interesting scenes. 

In one article the Grecian model has the ad¬ 
vantage : its chorus during an inten’al not only 
preserves alive the impressions made upon tlie 
audience, but prepares tibeir hearts finely for 
new impressions. In our theatres the audience, 
at the end of every act, being left to trifle time 
away, lose every warm impression; and they 
begin the next act cool and unconcerned, as at 
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the conmiencement df the representation. This 
is a gross malady in our theatrical repreaenta.- 
tions; but a malady tliat luckily is not incurable. 
The music wc enjoy between the acts, and 
which accords with the present tone of mind, is, 
on that 'account, doubly agreeable; and ac¬ 
cordingly, though music singly hath not power to 
raise a passion, it tends greatly to support a pas¬ 
sion alreaily raised. Further, music prepares us 
for the passion that follows, by making cheerful, 
tender, melancholy, or animated impressions, as 
the subject requires. Take for an example the first 
scene of the Mourning BridCy where soft music, 
in a melancholy .strain, prepares usfor Almeria’s 
deep distress. In this manner, music and re- 
{iresentation suppt)rt each other delightfully: 
the impression made upon the audience by the 
representation, is a fine preparation for the 
music that succeeds; and the impression made 
by the music, is a fine preparation for tlie repre¬ 
sentation that succeeds. 


CHAPTEtt XXIV. 

Gardening atid Architecture. 

Gardening was at first an useful art: in 
Uie garden of Alcinous, described by Homer, 
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\ve find nothing done for pleasure merely. But 
gardening is now improved into a fine art; and 
when we talk of a garden without any epithet, a 
pleasure garden, by way of eminence, is under¬ 
stood: The garden of Alcinotis, in modern 
language, was but a kitchen-garden. Architec¬ 
ture has run the some course: it continued many 
ages an useful art merely, without aspiring to 
be classed with the fine arts. Architecture, 
therefore, and gardening, being useful arts as 
well as fine arts, afford two different views. The 
reader will not here expect rules for improving 
any work of art in point of utility; it being no 
part of my plan to treat of any useful art as 
such; but there is a beauty in utility; and in 
discoursing of beauty, that ’of utility must not 
be neglected. This leads us to consider gar¬ 
dens and buildings in different views : they may 
be destined for use solely, for beauty solely, or 
for both. Such variety of destination, bestows 
upon these arts a great command of beauties, 
complex no less than various. Hence the diffi¬ 
culty of forming an accurate taste in gardening 
and architecture; and hence that difference and 
wavering of taste in these arts, greater thdn in 
any art that has but a single destination. 

Architecture and gardening entertain the 
mind, by raising agreeable emotions or feelings; 
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with which we must beg^, as the true, fouo^ 
tion of all the rules of criticism Uiat ^ve|:n 
these arts. Gardening, beside the emotions of 
beauty from regularity, order, proportion, co¬ 
lour, aud utility, raises emotions of grandeur, 
sweetness, gaiety, melancholy, wildness, and 
even of surprise or wonder. In architecture, 
the beauties of regularity, order, Md proportion, 
are more conspicuous than in gardening; but 
architecture is inferior as to the beauty of co¬ 
lour. Grandeur can be expressed in a building 
more successfully than in a garden; but as to 
the other emotions above mentioned, architec¬ 
ture has not been brought to the perfection of 
expressing them distinctly. To balance that 
defect, it can display the beauty of utility in 
the liighest perfection. 

Gardening possesses one advantage, never to 
be equalled in the other art: in various scenes, 
it can raise successively all the different emotions 
above mentioned. But to produce that delicious 
effect, '.-lie garden must be extensive, so as to 
admit a slow succession: for a small garden, 
comprehended at one view, ought to be confined 
to one expression ; it may be gay, or sweet, or 
gl<x)my; but an attempt to mix these, would 
create a jumble of emotions not a little unplea- 
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sant For the same reason, a building, the most 
magnihuent, is confined to one expression. 

Architecture, as a fine art, instead of being 
a rival to gardening in its progress, seems not 
far advanced beyond its infant state. To bring 
it to maturity, two things are wanted. First, a 
greater variety of parts and ornaments than at 
present it seems provided with. Gardening here 
has the advantage; it is provided with plenty of 
materials for raising scenes without end, affect¬ 
ing the spectator with variety of emotions. In 
architecture, the materials are so scanty, that 
artists hitherto have not been successful in 
raising any emotions but of beauty and gran¬ 
deur: with respect to the former; there are 
plenty of means, regularity, order, symmetry, 
simplioity, utility: and with respect to the latter, 
the addition of size is sufficient. Hut though 
every building ought to have a certain charac¬ 
ter' or expression suited to its destination, tliis 
refinement has scarce been attempted by any 
artist. 

In gardening as well as in architecture, sim¬ 
plicity ought to be a ruling principle. Profuse 
' ornament hath no better eflect than to confound 
the eye, and prevent the object from making an 
impression as one entire whole. An artist dvs- 
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titute of genius for capital beauties, is prompted 
to supply the defect by crowding his plan with 
slight embellishments: hence in a garden, tri¬ 
umphal arches, Chinese houses, temples, obe¬ 
lisks, cascades, fountains, without end ; and in 
a building, pillars, vases, statues, and a profu¬ 
sion of carved work. Superfluity of decoration 
hath another bad effect; it gives the object a 
diminutive, look: an island in a wide extended 
lake makes it appear larger; but an artiflcial 
lake, which is always little, appears still less by 
making an island in it. 

In forming plans for embellishing a tield^ an 
artist without taste employs straight lines, cir¬ 
cles, and squares; because these look best upon 
paper. He perceives not,- that to humour and 
adorn qature, is the perfection of his art; anti 
that nature, neglecting regularity,, distributes 
her objects in great variety with a bold hand. 
A large field laid out with strict regularity, is 
stiff and artificial. 

Having thus far carried on a comparison be¬ 
tween gardening and architecture; rules pecu¬ 
liar to each come next in order, beginning with 
gardening. The simplest plan of a garden, is 
that embellished with a number of naturak ob¬ 
jects, trees, walks, polished parterres, flowers, 
(dreams, &c. One more complex comprehends 
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statues and buildingS) that nature and art may 
be mutually , ornamental. A third, approacliing 
nearer perfection, is of objects assembled toge¬ 
ther to protluce, not only an emotion of beauty, 
but also some other particular emotion, grandeur, 
for example, gaiety, or any other above men- 
tione<l. The completest plan of a garden is an 
improvement upon the third, requiring the se¬ 
veral parts to be so arranged, as to inspire all 
the different emotions that can be raised by gar¬ 
dening. in this plan, the arrangement is an 
important circumstance; for it has been shown, 
that some emotions figure best in conjunction, 
and that others ought always to appear in suc¬ 
cession, and never in conjunction. When the 
most opposite emotions, such as gloominess and 
gmety, stillness and activity, follow each other 
in succession, the pleasure, on the whole, will be 
the greatest; but such emotions ought not to 
be united, because they produce an unpleasant 
mixture.' For this reason, a ruin affording a 
melancholy pleasure, ought not to be sctm 
from a flower-parterre, which is gay and cheer¬ 
ful. But to pass from an exhilarating object to 
a ruin, has a fine effect; for each of the emo¬ 
tions is the more sensibly felt by being contrasted 
with the other. Similar emotions, on the other 
, hand, such as gaiety and sweetness, stillness ami 
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gloominess, motion and grandeur, ought to be 
raised together; for their efiects lipon the mind 
are heightetied by their conjunction. 

Kent’s method of embellishing a field is ad¬ 
mirable ; which is to replenish it with beautiful 
objects, natural and artificial, disposed as they 
ought to be upon a canvas in painting. 

A single garden must be distinguished from 
a plurality; yet it is not obvious in what the 
unity of a garden consists. The gardens of Ver¬ 
sailles, properly expressed in the plural number, 
being no fewer tlian sixteen, are all of them con¬ 
nected with the palace, but have scarce any 
mutual connexion: they appear not like parts of 
one whole, but like small gardens in contiguity. 

Regularity is required in that part of a garden 
adjacent to the dwelling-house; because an imj 
mediate accessory ought to partake the regula¬ 
rity of the principal object: but in proportion 
to the distance from the house considered as the 
centre, regularity ought to be less studied. A 
small garden, on the other hand, which admits 
not grandeur, ought to be strictly regular. 

A hiU covered with trees, appears more beau¬ 
tiful as well as more lofty than when naked. To 
distribute trees in a plain reqiiirea more art: 
near the dwelling-house they ought to hs scat¬ 
tered so distant from each other, as not to break 
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the unity of the field; and even at the greatest 
distance of distinct vision, they ought never to 
lie so crowded as to hide any beautifvil Ofcgect. 

In the manner of planting a wood or thicket, 
much, art may be displayed. A common centre 
of walks, termed-o star, from whence are seen 
remarkable objects, appears too artificial, stiff 
and formal, to be agreeable: the crowding ob¬ 
jects together, lessens the pleasure that would 
be felt in a slower succession. 

An object terminating a narrow opening in a 
wood, appears at a double distance. To place 
a number of thickets in a line, with an opening in 
each, directing the eye from one to another, will 
make tliem appear, more remote than they are in 
reality, and in appearance enlarge the size of 
the whole field. 

By a judicious distribution of trees, other 
beauties may be produced A landscape so rich 
as to engross the whole attention, and so limited 
as sweetly to be comprehended under a single 
view, has a much finer effect than the most ex¬ 
tensive landscape that requires a wandering of 
the eye through successive scenes. ■ This obser¬ 
vation surest* a capital rule in laying out a 
field; which i% never at any one station to 
admit a lorger p-ospect than can easily be taken 
in at once, 
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As gordening is but 4Wi imitation of nttture^ 
or rather nature ornamented, every thing un¬ 
natural ought to be rejected. Statues of wild 
beasts.vomiting water, a coninum ornament in 
gardens, prev^ in those of Versailles. A jet 
d'eau, being purely artificial, may, without dis¬ 
gust, be tortured into a thousand shapes. 

In gardening, every lively exhibition of what 
is beautiful in nature has a fine effect: but distant 
and faint imitations are displeasing. The cut¬ 
ting evergreens in the shape of animals, is very 
ancient. The propensity to imitation gave birth 
to that practice; and has supported it long, 
considering how faint and insipid the imitation 
is. But the vulgar, great and small, are enter¬ 
tained with the oddue.ss and singularity of a re¬ 
semblance, however distant, between a tree and 
an animal. An attempt in the gardens of VeiC 
sallies to imitate a grove of trees by a group of 
jets cFeau, appears, for the same reason, no less 
childish. 

In designing a garden, every thing trivial or 
whimsical ought to be avoided. A labyrinth 
is a mere conceit, like that of composing verses 
in die shape of an axe or an egg: the walks and 
hedges may be agreeable; but in the form of a 
labyrinth, they serve to no end but to. puszle:. 
a riddle is a conceit not so mean; because the 
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solutioQ is proof of sagacity, which affords no 
iud in tracing a labyrinth. 

I A straight road is the most agreeable, because 
it shortens the journey. But in an embellished 
field, a straight walk has an air of formality, 
and is less agreeable' than a winding walk; for 
in surveying the beauties of an ornamented 
field, we love to roam from place to place at 
freedom. "Winding walks at every step open 
new views, and the walks in pleasure-grounds 
ought not to have any appearance of a road: 
my intention is not to make a journey, but to 
feast my eye on the beauties «f art and nature. 

Avoid a straight avenue directed upon a 
dwelling-house: better far an oblique approach 
in a waving line, with single trees and other 
scattered objects interposed. In a direct ap¬ 
proach, the first appearance is continued to the 
end; we see a house at a distance, and we see 
it all along in the same spot without any va¬ 
riety. 

A garden on a flat ought to be highly and 
variously ornamented, in order to occupy the 
mind, and prevent our regretting the insipidity 
of an uniform plan. Artificial mounts in that 
view are common : but no person has thought 
of on artificial walk elevated high above the 
plain. Such a walk is airy, tends to elevate 
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the mibd; it exferids, and Varies the prospect; 
and it makes the plain, seen from a height, ap¬ 
pear moire agre^le.^ , ^ : 

A ruin should he in the Gothic fca’ot, because 
it exUbi^ the triumph of time oyer strength; a 
melancholy, but not unpleasant thought: a Gre¬ 
cian ruin suggests rather the triumph of bar¬ 
barity oyer, taste: a gloomy and discouraging 
thought, - 

There are not many fountmns in a good taste. 
Statues of animals vomiting water, stand con¬ 
demned as unnatural. 

Hitherto a garden has been treated tS a work 
intended solely for pleasure, or giving impres¬ 
sions of intrinsic beauty. Next in order, tlic 
beauty of a garden destined for use, termed 
relative heaviy, shall be dispatched in few 
words. In gardening, relative beauty need 
never stand in opposition to intrinsic beauty; all 
the ground that can be requisite for use, makes 
but a smaU proportion of an ornamented field; 
and may be put in any comer without obstruct¬ 
ing the disposition of the capital parts. At the 
same time, a kitchen garden or an orchard is 
susceptible of intrinric bekuty; and may be so 
artfully disposed among the other parts, as by 
variety and contrast to contribute to Uie beauty 
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of the whole. In this respect, architectiffe re¬ 
quires a greater stretch of art, as will be seen 
immediately: for as intrinsic and relative beauty 
must often be blended in the same building, it 
becomes a difficult task to attain both in any 
perfection. 

In a hot country, it is a capital object to have, 
what may be termed a simmer garden; a spot 
of ground disposed by art and by nature to ex¬ 
clude the sun, but to ^ve free access to the air. 
In a cold country, the capital object should be a 
mnter garden, open to the sun, sheltered from 
wind, diy under foot, and taking on the appear¬ 
ance of summer by variety of evergreens. The 
relish of a country life, totally extinct in France, 
is decaying fast in Britain. But as many people 
of fashion, and some of taste, pass the winter, 
or part of it, in the country, it is amazing that 
winter gardens should be overlooked. During 
summer, every field is a garden; but during 
half of the year, the weather is seldom so good 
in Britain as to afford comfort in the open air 
without shelter; and yet ^seldom so bad as 
not to afford comfort with shelter. Beside 


providing for exercise and health, a winter 
garden may be made subservient to education, 
hy introducing a habit of thinking. In youth. 
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lively spirits give too great a propensity to plea¬ 
sure and amusement, making us t^erse to serious 
occaipation. That untoward • bias may be cor¬ 
rected in some degree by a winter-garden, which 
produces in the mind a calm satisfaction, free 
from agitation of passion, whether gay or gloomy; 
a fine tone of mind for meditation and rea-’ 
soning. 

I proceed now to rules and observations that 
more peculiarly concern architecture. Archi¬ 
tecture, being an usefbl 'as well as a fine art, 
leads us to distinguish buildings an^ parts 
of buildings into three kinds, namely, what are 
intended for utility solely, what for ornament 
solely, and what for both. Buildings intended 
for utility, such as detached offices, ought partly 
to correspond precisely to that intention; the 
slightest deviation from the end in view is a 
blemish. In general, it is the perfection of 
every work of art, that it fulfils the purpose for 
which it is intended; and every other beauty, in 
opposition, is improper. ,But in things intended 
for ornament, as pillars, obelisks, triumphal 
arches, beauty alone ought to be regarded. The 
great difficulty of contrivance respects buildings 
that are intended to be useful as well as orna¬ 
mental. These ends, employing different and 
often opposite means, are seldom united in per- 
V 2 
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fectaon.; and the only practicable method in 
such building^ is, to favour ornament less or 
more according to the character of the building: 
in palaces, and other ^ifices sufficiently exten¬ 
sive to admit a variety of useful contrivance, 
regularity justly takes the lead; but in dwelling- 
houses that are too small for a variety of con¬ 
trivance, utility ought to prevail, neglecting 
regularity as far as it stands in opposition to 
convenience. 

Intrinsic and relative beauty being founded 
on different principles, must be handled sepa¬ 
rately.* I begin with relative beauty, as of the 
greater importance. The proportions; of a door 
are deteriniiied by the use to which it is destined. 
The door of a dwelling-house is confined to 
seven or eight feet in height, and three or four 
in breadth. The proportions proper for th^ 
door of a bam or coach-house are different, be¬ 
cause to study intrinsic beauty in a coach-house 
or bam, is improper. The principal door of a 
palace demands all the grandeur that is con¬ 
sistent with the proportions dictated by utility ; 
it ought to be elevated and approached by steps, 
and adorned with pillars supporting an archi¬ 
trave. The door of a church ought to be wide, 
to afford an easy passage for a multitude, and 
the width regulates the height. The rize of 
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windows ought to be proportioned to that of the 
room they illuminate. The steps of a stair 
ought to be accommodated to the human figure, 
without regarding any other proportion: they 
are accordingly the same in large and in small 
buildings, because both are inhabited by men of 
the same size. ' 

I proceed to consider intrinsic beauty blended 
with that which is relative. Though a cube in 
itself is more agreeable than a paraJlelopipedon, 
yet a large parallelopipedon set on its smaller 
base, is by its elevation more agreeable; and 
hence the beauty of a Gothic tower. But sup¬ 
posing this figure to be destined for a dwelling- 
house, to make way for relative beauty, we im¬ 
mediately perceive that utility ought chiefly to 
be regarded, and that die figure, inconvenient 

by its height, ought to be set upon its larger 

• * 

base: for .which reason, a figure spread more 
upon the ground than raised in height, iti always 
preferred for a dwelling-house, without except¬ 
ing even the most superb palace. 

As to the divirions within, utility requires 
that the rooms be rectangular; for otherwise 
v6id spaces would be left. A hexagonal figure 
leaves no void spaces, but it determines the 
rooms to be all of one size, winch is convenient 
A room of a moderate size may be a square; 
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but in very large rooms this figure must give 
place to a parallelogram, which can more easily 
be adjusted than a square to the smaller rooms 
contrived entirely for convenience. A parallel¬ 
ogram, at the same time, is best calculated for 
receiving lights because, to avoid cross lights, 
all the windows ought to be in one wall; and 
the opposite wall must be so near as to be fully 
lighted, otherwise the room will be obscure. 
The height of a room exceeding nine or ten 
feet, has little or no relation to utility, and 
therefore proportion is the only rule for deter¬ 
mining a greater height. 

In pakces and sumptuous buildings, intrinsic 
teiiuty ought to have the ascendant over that 
which is relative. But jn dwelling-houses of 
moderate size, intrinsic beauty cannot be dis- 
plaj^ed in any perfection, without wounding 
relative beauty; and yet architects never give 
over attempting to reconcile these two incompa¬ 
tibles ; how otherwise should it happen, that of 
the endless variety of private dwelling-houses, 
there is scarce an instance of any one being 
chosen for a pattern ? 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the 
form of a dweIling-hous6 ought to be suited to 
the climate: and yet no error is more common, 
than to copy in Britain the form of Italian 
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houses; not forgetting even, those parts tliat are 
purposely contrived for air, and for excluding 
the sun. 

Having said what appeared necessary upon 
relative beauty, the next step is, to view ar¬ 
chitecture as one of the fine arts. In the works 
of nature, rich and magnificent, variety prevails: 
and in works of art that are contrived to imi¬ 
tate nature, the great art is to hide every ap¬ 
pearance of art; which is done by avoiding 
regularity, and indulging variety. But in works 
of art that are original, and not imitative, the 
timid hand is guided by rule and compass; and 
accordingly in architecture strict regularity and 
uniformity are studied, as far as consistent with 
utility. 

Proportion of parts is not only itself a beauty, 
but is inseparably connected with a beauty of 
the highest relish, that of concord or harmony; 
which will be plain from what follows. A room 
of which tlie parts are all finely adjusted to each 
other, strikes us with the beauty of proportion. 
It strikes us, at the same time, with a pleasure 
far superior; the length, the breadth, the height, 
the windows, raise each of them separately an 
emotion: these emotions are similar, and though 
faint when felt separatriy, they produce in con¬ 
junction the emotion of concord or harmony, 
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which iii extremely pleasant. On the otlier hand, 
where the length of a room far exceeds the 
breadth, the mind, comparing together parts so 
intimately connected, immediately perceives a 
disagreement or disproportion which disgusts. 
But this is not all: viewing them separately, 
different emotions are produced, that of gran¬ 
deur from the great length, and that of mean¬ 
ness or littleness from the small breadth, which 
in union are disagreeable by their discordance. 
Hence it is, that a long gallery, however conve¬ 
nient for exercise, is not an agreeable figure of 
a room: we consider it, like a stable, as destined 
for use, and expect not that in any other respect 
it should be agreeable. 

Regularity and proportion are essential in 
buildings destined chiefly or solely to please the 
eye, because they produce intrinsic beauty. But 
a skilful artist will not confine his view to regu¬ 
larity and proportion: he will also study con- 
gruity, which is perceived when the form and 
ornaments of a structure are suited to the pur¬ 
pose for which it is intended. The sense of 
congruity dictates the following rule. That every 
building have an expression corresponding to its 
destination: a palace ought to be sumptuous 
and grand; a private dwelling, neat and mo¬ 
dest; a playhouse, gay and splendid; and a 
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monument, gloomy and melancholy. A, heathen 
temple has a double destination: it is considered 
chiefly as a house dedicated to some divinity, 
and in that respect it ought to be grand, ele¬ 
vated, and magniflcent; it is considered also 
as a place of worship, and in that respect it 
ought to be somewhat dark or gloomy, because 
dimness produces that tone of mind which ili 
suited to humility and devotion. A Christian 
church is not considered to be a house for the 
Deity, but merely a place of worship: it ought 
therefore to be decent and plain, without much 
ornament: a situation ought to be chosen low 
and retired; because the congregation during 
worship, ought to be humble and disengaged 
from the world. Columns, beside their chief 
service of being supports, may contribute,to 
that peculiar expression which the destination of 
a building requires; columns of difierent pro¬ 
portions, serve to express loftiness, lightness, &c. 
as well as' strength. Situation also may contri¬ 
bute to expression: conveniency regulates the 
situation of a private dwelling-house; but, as I 
have had occasion to observe, the situation of a 
palace ought to be lofty. 

And this leads to a question. Whether the 
rituation, where there happens to be no choice, 
ought, in any measure, to regulate the form of 
o 8 
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the edifice? The conn«cion between a large 
house and the beighbouring fields, though not 
intimate, demands however some congruity. It 
would, for example, displease us to find an ele¬ 
gant building thrown away upon a wild uncul¬ 
tivated country, congruity requires a polished 
field for such a building j and beside the plea¬ 
sure of congruity, the spectator is sensible of 
the pleasure of concordance from the similarity 
of the emotions produced by the two objects. 
The old Gothic form of building seems well 
suited to the rough uncultivated regions where 
it was invented: the only mistake was, the 
transferring this form to the fine plains of France 
and Italy, better for buildings in the Grecian 
taste; but by refining upon the Gothic form, 
every thing possible has been done to reconcile 
it to its new situation. The profuse variety of 
wild and grand objects about Inverary de¬ 
manded a house in the Gothic form; and every 
one must approve the taste of the proprietor, in 
adjusting so finely the appearance of his house 
to that of the country where it is placed. 

The external structure of a great house, 
leads naturally to its internal structure. A spa¬ 
cious room, which is the first-that commonly 
receives us, seems a bad contrivance in several 
respects.' In the first place, when immediately 
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from the open air we step into such a room, its 
size in appearance is diminish^ by contrast; it 
looks little compared with that great canopy the 
sky. In the next place, when it recovers its 
grandeur, as it soon doth, it gives a diminutive 
appearance to the rest of the house ^ passing 
from it, every apartment looks little. 

A great room, which enlarges the mind and 
gives a certain elevation to the spirits, is destined 
by nature for conversation. Rejecting therefore 
this form, I take a hint from the climax' in 
writing for another form that appears more 
suitable, by a progression from small to great. 
If the house be very large, there may be space 
for the following suit of rooms:- first, a portico;- 
second, a passage within the house, bounded 
by a double row of columns connected by ar¬ 
cades ; third, an octagon room, or of any other 
figure, about the centre of the building; and 
lastly, the great room.. 

Artists have generally an inclination to form 
the great room into a double cube, even with the 
inconvenience of a double row of windows: they- 
are pleased with the regularity, overlooking that 
it is mental only, and not visible to the eye, 
which seldom can distinguish between the height- 
of 24 feet and that of 30. 

Of ail the emotions that can be raised by archi-. 
lecture, grandeur is that which has the greatest- 
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influence on the.mind; and it ought ther^ore 
to be the chief' study of the artist. But as 
grandeur depends partly on size, it seems so far 
unlucky for architecture, that it is governed by 
regularity and proportion. But though regu¬ 
larity and proportion contribute nothing to gran¬ 
deur as far as that emotion depends on size, 
they in a different respect contribute greatly to 
it, as has been explained above. 

Next of ornaments, which contribute to give 
buildings a peculiar expression. A private dwel- 
ing-house, and other edifices where use is the 
chief aim, admit not regularly any ornament 
but what has the appearance, at least, of use: 
but temples, triumphal arches, and other build¬ 
ings intended chiefly or solely for show, admit 
every sort of ornament. 

A thing intended merely as an ornament, may 
be of any figure; if it please the spectator, the 
artist gains his end. Statues, vases, sculpture 
upon stone, whether basso or alto relievo, are 
beautiful ornaments. A statue in perfection is 
an enchanting work; and we naturally require 
that it should be seen in every direction and at 
different distances; for which reason, statues 
employed as ornaments are proper to adorn the 
great staircase that leads to the principal door 
of a palace, or to occupy the Void between pl- 
lars. But a niche in the external firont is not 
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a proper place for a statue.' To adorn the top 
of a wall .with a row of vases is an unhappy 
conceit, by placing things apparently of use 
where they cannot be of any use upon the pe¬ 
destal, whether of a statue or a column; - the 
ancients never ventured any bolder ornament 
than the basso relievo. 

Long robes appear noble, not singly for their 
flowing lines, but for their being the habit of 
magistrates; and a scarf acquires an air of dig¬ 
nity by being the badge of a superior order of 
churchmen. These examples may be thought 
sufficient for a specimen : a diligent inquiry into 
human nature will discover other influencing 
principles ;■ and hence it is, that of all subjects 
ornaments admit the greatest variety in point of 
taste. ■ 

We find three orders of columns among the 
Greeks; the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corin¬ 
thian, distinguished from each other by their 
destination as well as by their ornaments. • 

The only circumstances. that can serve to 
distinguish one order from another, are the form 
of tlie colunm, and its destination. To make 
the first a distii^ishin'g mark, without regard 
to the nther, would multiply these orders with, 
out end; for a colour is not more susceptible of 
different shades, than a column is of different 
forms. Destination is more limited, as it leads 
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to distinguish columns into three kinds or or¬ 
ders; one plain and strong, for the purpose of 
supporting plain and massy buildings; one de¬ 
licate and graceful, for supporting buildings of 
that character; and between these, one for sup¬ 
porting buildings of a middle character. This 
distinction, which regards the different purposes 
of a column, is not naturally liable to any objec¬ 
tion, considering that it tends also to regulate 
the form, and in some measure the ornaments, 
of a column. 

If we regard destination only, the Tuscan is 
of the same order with the Doric, and the Com¬ 
posite with the Corinthian; but if we regard 
form merely, they are of different orders. 

The ornaments of these three orders ought to 
be so contrived as to make them look like what 
they are intended for. Plain and rustic orna¬ 
ments would be not a little discordant with the 
elegance of the Corinthian order; and ornaments 
sweet and delicate no less so with the strength 
of the Doric. The Corinthian order has been 
the favourite of two thousand years, and yet I 
cannot force myself to relish its capital. The 
invention of this florid capital is ascribed to the 
sculptor Callimachus, who took a-hint from the 
plant Acanthus, growing roimd a basket placed-* 
accidentally upon it; and in fact the cajntai 
under consideration represents pretty accurately 
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a basket so ornamented: an Acanthus, or any 
tender plant, may require support, but is alto¬ 
gether iiisufficieni to support any thing heavier 
than a bee or a butterSy. This capital must 
also bear the weight of another objection: to 
represent a vine wreathing round a column with 
its root seemingly in the ground, is natural; 
but to represent an Acanthus, or any plant, as 
growing on the top of a column, is unnatural. 
The elegance of this capital did probably at 
first draw a veil over its impropriety; and now 
by long use it has gained an establishment, re-' 
spected by every artist. Such is the force of 
custom, even in contradiction to nature! 

With respect to buildings of every sort, one 
rule dictated by utility, is, that they be firm and 
stable. Another rule, dictated by beauty, is, 
that they also appear so: for what appears tot¬ 
tering and in hazard of tumbling, produceth in 
die'spectator the painful emotion of fear, instead 
of the pleasant emotion of beauty ; mid, accordr 
ingly, it is the great care of the artist, that every 
part of his edifice appear to be well supported. 

To succeed in allegorical or emblematic or¬ 
naments, is no slight effort of genius; for it is 
extremely difficult to dispose them so in a build¬ 
ing as to produce any good effect. The mixing 
them with realities, makes a miserable jumble 
of truth and fiction. The temples of Ancient 
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wid Modem Virtue in the gardens of Stowe, ap¬ 
pear not at first view emblematical; and when 
we are informed that they are so, it is not easy 
to g^her their meaning: the spectator sees one 
temple entire, another in ruins; but without an 
explanatory inscription he may guess, but cannot 
be certain, that the former being dedicated to 
Ancient Virtue, the latter to Modem Virtue, 
are intended a satire upon the present times. On 
the other hand, a trite emblem, like a trite si¬ 
mile, is disgustful. A room in a dwelling-house 
containing a monument to a deceased friend, is 
dedicated to Melancholy: it has a clock that 
strikes every minute, to signify how swiftly 
time passes—upon the monument, weeping 
figures and other hackneyed ornaments com¬ 
monly found upon tomb-stones, with a stuffed 
raven in a comer—verses on death,. and other 
serious subjects, incribed all around; These ob¬ 
jects are too familiar, and the artifice too appa* 
rent, to produce the intended effect.* 


• In-the city of Mexico there was a palace termed Oie 
koute of nfflietion, where Montezuma retired upon losing 
any of his friends, or upon any public calamity. This 
bouse was better adjusted to its destination: it inspired 
a sort of horror: all was black and dismal: small win^ 
dows, shut up with grates scarce allowing passage to the 
light. 
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The statue of Moses striking a rock from 
which water actually issues, is also in a fals^ 
taste; for it is mixing reality with rcpresentadon^ 
Moses himself may bring water out of the rock, 
but this miracle is too much for his statue. The 
same objection lies against a cascade where the 
statue of a water-god pours out of his um real 
water. 

I am more doubtful whether the same objec¬ 
tion lies against the employing statues of animals 
as supports; that of a negro, for example, sup¬ 
porting a dial, statues of fish supporting a basin 
of water, Termea supporting a chimney-piece; 
for when a stone is used as a support, where is 
the incongruity, it will be said, to cuj; it into the 
form of an animal ? But leaving this doubtful, 
another objection occurs. That such designs 
must in some measure be disagreeable, by the 
appearance of giving pain to a sensitive being. 

It is observed above of gardening, that it 
contributes to rectitude of manners, by inspiring 
gaiety and benevolence. I add anotlier obser¬ 
vation, That both gardening and architecture 
contribute to the same end, by inspiring a taste 
for neatness and elegance. In Scotland, the re¬ 
gularity and poMsh even of a turnpike-road has 
some influence of this kind upon the poor 
people in the neighbourhood. They become 
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fond of regularity and neatness; which is dis¬ 
played, first upon their yards and little enclo¬ 
sures, and next within doors. A taste for re¬ 
gularity and neatness, thus acquired, is extended 
by degrees to dress, and even to behaviour and 
manners. The author of a history of Switzer¬ 
land, describing the fierce manners of the Ple¬ 
beians of Bern three or four denturies ago, con¬ 
tinually inured' to success in war, which made 
them insolently aim at a change of government 
in order to establish a pure democracy, ob¬ 
serves, that no drcumstance tended more to 
sweeten their manners, and to make them fond 
of peace, than the public buildings carried on 
by the senate for ornamenting their capital; 
particularly a fine town-house, and a magnificent 
church, which to this day, says our author, stands 
its ground as one of the finest in Europe. 


CHAPTER XXV; 

Standard of Taste. 

It is a common proverb that there is no 
disputing about taste. One thing at first view 
is evident, that if'the proverb holds true with 
respect to taste in its proper meaning, it most 
hold equally true with respect to our other ex-' 
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temal senses:, if the pleasures of the palate 
fhsdain a comparative trial, and reject all criti¬ 
cism, the pleasures of touch, of smell, of sound, 
and even of sight, must be equally privileged. 
At tliat rate, a man is not within the reach of 
censure, even where he prefers the Saracen’s 
head upon a sign-post before the best tablature 
of Raphael, or a rude Gothic tower before the 
finest Grecian building : or where he prefers an 
unpleasant smell before that of the most odo¬ 
riferous flower, • or discords before exquisite 
harmony. 

If the pleasures'of external sense be'exempted 
from criticism, why not every one of our plea¬ 
sures, from whatever source derived ? If taste in. 
its proper sense cannot be disputed, there is little 
room for disputing it in its figurative sense. 
The proverb accordingly comprehends both; 
and in that large sense may be resolved into the 
following general proposition. That with respect 
to the percepKons of sense, by which some ob¬ 
jects appear agreeable, some disagreeable, there 
is not such a thing as a good or a had, a right 
or a wrong ; that eve^ man’s taste is to himself 
an ultimate standard without appeal; and con¬ 
sequently that there is no ground of censure 
against any one who prefers Blackmore before 
Homer, selfishness before benevolence, or cow^ 
ardice before magnanimity. 
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The proverb in the foregoing examples is 
indeed carried very far: it seems difficult, how¬ 
ever, to sap its foundation, or attack it success¬ 
fully from any quarter; every man is equally a 
judge of what ought to be agreeable or disa¬ 
greeable to himself. Is it not whimsical and 
^simd, to assert, that a man ought not to be 
pleased when he is, or that he ought to be 
pleased when he is not 

This reasoning may perplex, but will never 
afford conviction: every one of taste will reject 
it as false, however unqualified to detect the 
fallacy, though no man of taste will assent to 
the proverb als holding true in every case, no 
man will affirm that it holds true in no case; 
there are objects that we may like or dislike 
indifferently, without any imputation upon our 
taste. Were a philosopher to make a scale for 
human pleasures, he would not think of making 
divisions without end ; but would rank together 
pleasures ttrising perhaps from di^erent objects, 
either as conducing to happiness, or differing so 
imperceptibly as to make a separation unneces¬ 
sary. Nature has taken this course as to the 
generality of mankind. There' may be subdi.i 
visions without end; but we are only sensible 
of the grosser divisions, comprehending pleasures 
equally affecting: to these the proverb is appli- 
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cable in the strictest sense; for with respect to 
pleasures of the same rank, vhat ground can 
there be for preferring one before another ? If a 
preference in fact be given by any individual, it 
cannot proceed from taste, but from custom, 
imitation, or some peculiarity of mind. 

Nature, in her scale of pleasures, has beeh 
sparing of divisions; she has wisely and bene¬ 
volently filled every division with many plea¬ 
sures, that individuals may be contented with 
their own lot, without envying that of others. 
Many hands must be employed to procure us 
the conveniences of life; and it is necessary that 
the different branches of business, whether more 
or less agreeable, be filled with hands: a taste too 
refined would obstruct that plan; for it would 
crowd some employments, leaving others, no less 
useful, totally neglected. Fortunately the plu.* 
rality are not delicate ^in their choice, but fall in 
readily with the occupations,, pleasures, food, 
and company, that fortune throws instheir way; 
and if at first there be any displeasing circum¬ 
stance, custom soon makes it easy. 

The proverb will hold true as to the particu¬ 
lars now explained; but when applied in general 
to every subject of taste, the difficulties to be 
encountered are insuperable. We need only to 
mention the difficulty that arises from human 
nature itself: Do we not talk of a good and a 
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bad taste ?—o£ a right and a wrong taste ?—and 
upon that supposition, do we not censure writers, 
painters, architects, and every one who deals in 
the fine arts ? Are such criticisms absurd, and 
void of common sense ?—^have the foregoing ex¬ 
pressions, familiar in all languages and among 
all people, no sort of meaning ? This can hardly 
be; for what is universal, must have a founda¬ 
tion in nature. If we can reach that foundation, 
the standard of taste will no longer be a secret. 

We have a sense or convicticm of a common 
nature in our own species, \and in every species 
of animals: and this common nature is a model 
or standard for each individual that belongs to 
the kind. Hence it is a wonder to find an in¬ 
dividual deviating from the common nature of 
the species, whether in its internal or external 
constructions a child born with aversion to its 
mother’s milk,’is a wonder, no less than if born 
without a mouth, or with more than one.* This 
conviction a common nature in every species, 
paves the way for distributing things into genera 
and species; to which we are prone. 

With respect to the common nature of man in 
particular, we have' a conviction that it is in¬ 
variable not less than universal. Nor are we 

• See Essays on Morality and Natnral Religion, Part I. 
Essay 2. cb. 1. 
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deceived; because, giving allowance for the 
difference of culture and gradual refinement of 
manners, the fact corresponds to our conviction. * 

We are so constitute, as to conceive this 
common nature to be invariable, perfect or 
right; and that individuals ought to be m^e 
conformable to^it. Every remarkable deviation 
from the standard makes an impression upon us 
of imperfection, irregularity, or disorder: it is 
disagreeable, and rjuses in us a painful emotion; 
monstrous births, exciting the curiosity of a 
philosopher, fail not at the same time to excite 
a sort of horror. 

This conviction of a common nature or stand¬ 
ard and of its perfection,, accounts clearly for 
that remarkable conception we hmre of a right 
and a wrong sense or taste in morals, and also 
in the fine arts. A man who, avoiding objects 
generally agreeable, delights in objects generally 
disagreeable, is condemned as a monster; we 
disapprove his taste as bad or wrotfg, because 
we have a clear conception that he deviates from 
the common standard. 

No particular in human nature is more uni¬ 
versal, than the uneasiness a man feels when in 
matters of importance his opinions are rejected 
by others. The conviction of a ccanmon stand¬ 
ard expltdns the mystery: every man, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, taking it for granted that his 
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opinions agree with the common sense of man^ 
kind, is disgusted with those who think differently, 
not as differing from him, but from the common 
standard: hence in all disputes, we find the par¬ 
ties appealing constantly to the common sense of 
mankind as the ultimate standard. In matters left 
indifferent by the standard, we find nothing of 
the same pleasure or pain: a bookish man, un¬ 
less swayed, by convenience, relishes not the 
contemplative man more than the active; his 
friends and companions are chosen indifferently 
out of either class: a painter consorts with a 
poet or murician, as readily as with those of his 
own art: and one is not the more agreeable to 
me for loving beef, as 1 do, nor the less agree¬ 
able for preferring mutton. 

Men are prone to flatter themselves, by tak¬ 
ing it for granted that their opinions and their 
taste are in aU respects conformable to the ccmu 
mon standard; but there are exceptions without 
number, of persons Who are addicted to gro^ 
amusements without having any relish for ' the 
more elegant pleasures afforded by the fine arts 
yet these very persons, taking the same lah- 
guage'with the rest of mankind; pronounce in 
f&vovu: of the tobre eleganl pleasures, and inva¬ 
riably a|>prove those who have a more refined 
tast^ beif^^ shamed of tiieir own as low and^ 
sensual. No reason can be given for this sin- 
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gular impartiality, other than the authority of 
the common standard with respect to the dignity 
of human nature: and from the instances now 
given, we. discover that the authority of that 
standard, even upon the most grovelling souls, 
is so vigorous, as to prevail over self-partiality, 
and make them despise their own taste oom* 
pared with the more elevated taste of others. 

Uniformity of taste and sentiment resulting 
from our conviction of a common standard, 
leads to two important final causes; the one 
respecting our duty, the other our pastime. 
Unhappy it would be for, us did not uni¬ 
formity prevail in ihoralsi: that our actions 
should uniformly be directed to what is gootl 
and agmnst what is ill, is the greatest blessing 
in society. 

With respect to pastime in general, and the 
fine arts in particular, the final cause of lini- 
framity is illustrious. Uniformity of taste gives 
opportunity for sumptuous and elegant build¬ 
ings, fine gardens, and extensive embellish¬ 
ments, which please universally. The same uni¬ 
formity of taste is ecjually necessary to perfect 
the arts of music, sculpture, and painting, and 
to support the expense they require after tliey 
are brought to perfection. Nature, Is in every 
particular consistent with herself: w© are framed 
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to bATe:it^][) relish for &e flrfe arts, \^ich are 
a great squrce of happiness, and friendly id ti 
^iigh^d^grqe to virtue. 

The separation of men into different classes, 
by birth, office,>or occupation, tends to relai^ the 
cottncxbn that ought to be among the menibers 
of the same state; which bad effect is in some 
measure prevented by the access all rwiks qF 
people have to public spectacles, and amuse¬ 
ments that are best enjoyed in company. Such 
meetings, where every one partakes of the ^me 
pleasures in common, are no slight support to 
the social affections. 

Thus, upon a conviction common to the 
species is erected a standard of taste; which 
standard, asceitaining what actions are right 
or wrong, proper or improper, has enabled 
moralists to establish rules for our conduct, from 
which no person is permitted to swerve. We 
have the same standard for ascertaining in all 
the fine arts, what is beautiful or ugly, high or 
low, proper or improper, proportioned or dispro- 
|x>rtioned. 

There exists a rule or standard in nature for 
trying the taste of individuals, in the fine arts asi 
well as in morals. To ascertain the rules of 
mwality, we appeal not to the sense of savages, 
but:of men in their more perfect state; and wo 
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make the same appeal in forming th^ rules that 
ought to govern the fine arts: in neither can we 
safely rely on a local or transitory taste; but on 
what is the most general and the most lasting 
among polite nations. • 

However languid and cloudy' die common 
sense of mankind may be as to the fine arte, it is 
the only standard in these as well as in morals. 
In gathering the common sense of mankind, 
more arcumspection is requisite with respect to 
the fine arte than with respect to morals: upon 
the latter, any person may be consulted, but in 
the former, a wary choice is necessary^ Those 
w;ho depend for food on bodily labour, ai’e to¬ 
tally void of such a taste as can be of use in the 
fine arts. This consideration bars the greater 
part of mankind. But] as such selections seem 
to t|irow matters again intp uncertainty, we must 
be more explicit upon this branch of our subject. 

Nothing tends more than voluptuousness to 
corrupt the whole internal frame, and to vitiate 
our taste in the fine arts and morals: voluptu¬ 
ousness never fmls, in time, to extinguish the 
sympathetic affections, and to bring on a beastly 
selfishness, which leaves nothing of man but the 
.shape,: about excluding such persons there will 
he no dispute. Let us next bring under trial, 
the opulent who delight in expepce: the appetite 
x3 
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for supei^pj^ |ind respect j in^a^d by ri^h^, 
is vented ppqji'cosily fuE»;t»fe,".Hmnerous at¬ 
tendants, a princely dwelling, ^nptuous feasjts, 
every thing superb and gorgeous, to. amaze, and 
hiimblc all beholders: simplicity, elegance, j^no- 
priety, and thuigs natural, sweet, or a^tniable, 
are despised or neglected: for these are, not, ap;-. 
|)ropriated to the rich, nor make a (igupe ijl di^ 
yniblic eye: nothing b relished, but what serves 
to gratify pride, by an ima^nary, exaltation,of 
the. jMssessor above those who surround )um. 
Such sentiments contract the heart, and make 
every prijiciple give way to self-love; benevo¬ 
lence and public spirit, with ail their refined 
emotions, are little felt, and less regarded; and 
if these be excluded, tliere can be no place 
for the faint and delicate emotions of the fine arts- 
Thc exclusion of classes so many and nume¬ 
rous, reduces witliin a narrow com^tass those who 
arc cpialified to be judges in the fine arts. Many 
circumstances are necessary to form such a 
judge: There must be a good natural taste; 
approaching, at least in some degree, to the 
delicacy -of taste above described: that taste 
must he improved by education, reflection, and 
experience : preserved in vigour by living regu¬ 
larly, by using the goods, of fortune witli mode¬ 
ration, and following the dictates of improved 
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nature, which give welcome to every radoiral 
pleasure without rndkl^toj^ iiiiy ex<>6&' ^ TIms 
is the teUor bf life whi^ bohtributes^the 
ntort to r^nement of ta^te'; i^iif 'the same tmio^ 
Of life contributes-the tnbst'^ hapless in 
general.' 

With respect to the fine arts, there is let9 bif- 
fnencb of taste than is commonly imagined.* 
Nature has marked all her works with indelible 
characters of high or low, j^in or d^ant, 
strong or weak: which if perceived, are seldom 
misapprehended; and the same marks are equally 
perceptible in works of art. A defective taste is 
incurable; and it hurts none but the possessor, 
because it carries no authority to impose upon 
others. Differences about objects of taste are 
endless; but they generally concern trifles, or 
matters of equal rank, where preference may be 
given either way with impunity: if, on any 
occasion, persons differ where they ought riot, a 
depraved taste will readily be discovered on one 
or other side, occasioned by imitation, custom, 
or corrupted manners, as described above. And 
considering that every individual partakes of a 
common nature, what is there that should, occa¬ 
sion any wide difference in taste or sentiment ? 
By the principles that constitute the sensitive 
part of our nature, a wonderful uniformity is 
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prcseired in the emotions and feelings of the 
diiTcrent races of men; the same object making 
upon every prson the same impression, the 
same in kind, if not in degree. There have 
been, as above observed, aberrations from these 
pr'mciples; but soon or late tliey prevail, and 
restore" the wanderer to the right track. 

In general, every doubt with relation to the 
common sense of man, or standard of taste, may 
be cleared by the same appeal; and to unfold 
these principles has been the declared purpose 
of the present undertaking. 
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Terms Defined or Explained. 

Eveky thing we perceive or are cMi^csoua of* 
is, with respect to the percipient, termed an oi- 
ject. Some objects appear to be internal; as 
passion, thinking, volition: Some external; as 
objects of sight, hearing, smell, touch, and taste. 

That act of the mind which makes known to 
me an external object, is termed perception. 
That act of the mind which makes known to me 
an internal object, is termed consciousness. The 
power or faculty from which consciousness pro¬ 
ceeds, is termed an internal sense. The power 
or faculty from which perception proceeds, is 
termed an external sense. This distinction re¬ 
fers to the objects of our knowledge; for the 
senses, whether external or internal, are all of 
them powers or faculties of the mind. 

Perception and sensation are reckoned syno¬ 
nymous, signifying that internal act by which 
external objects are made known to us. But 
they ought to be distinguished. Perception sig¬ 
nifies every internal act by which we are made 
acquainted with external objects. Stnsativn 
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properly signifies that internal act by which we 
are'made* tonsraohs of jfieasure or pmn felt at 
the-Orgtm of sense. p^^teption, my attention 
is directed to the external object: in smsaticm, it 
id directed to the pleasure or pain I feel. 

The agreeable appearance of an object of 
sight is termed bemuty { and the disagreeable ap¬ 
pearance of such an object is termed uglinegi. 

But though beauty and ughness, in their 
genuine signification, are confined to objects 
^ht, in afigiurative signification, th^ are Sp- 
to olgects of the other senses: even to 
abstract terms; for it is not unusual to say, « 
beautiful theorem, a beautiful eonstitution of 
gmemment. 

A line composed by a single rule, is perceived 
and said to be regular: a straight line, a parabola, 
a hyperbola, the drcumference of a circle, and of 
an ellipse, are ail of them regular lines: and regu¬ 
larity, properly speaking, belongs, like beauty, 
to objects of sight; and, like beauty, it is also 
applied figuratively to other objects; thus wp 
say, o regular government, a regular compost- 
iian, of music, and regular discipline. 

When two figures are composed of similar 
parts, they are said to be tmiform. Perfect uni- 
fonnity is where the constituent parts of two 
figure# are equal: two cubes of the same dimen- 
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sions are perfectly uniform in all their parts. 
Uniformity is also applicable to the constituent 
parts of the same figure. The constituent parts 
t>f a square are perfectly uniform its sides are 
equal and its angles are equal. Wherein then 
differs regularity from uniformity ? Regularity 
is predicated of a figure considered as a whole’ 
composed of uniform parts: uniformity is pre¬ 
dicated of these .parts as related to each other by 
r^mblance: we say, a square is a regular, not 
an uniform, figure; but with respect to' the 
constituent parts of a square, we say not, that 
they are regular, but that they are uniform. 

In the nature of every man, there is somewhat 
ori^nal, which distinguishes him from others, 
which tends to form his character, and to make 
him meek or fiery, candid or deceitful, resolute 
or timorous, cheerful or morose. This original. 
bent, termed disposition, must be distinguished 
from a principle: the latter, signifying a law of 
human nature, makes pan of the common nature 
of man; the former makes part of the ndture of 
this or that man. Propensity is a name common 
to both; for it signifies a principle as well ae a 
disposition. 

Affection, signifying a settled bent of mind 
toward a particular being or thing, occupies a 
middle place between disposition on the one 
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htuid, and passion on the other. A kind oflice 
makes a man grateful to his benefactor: an inti¬ 
mate connexion is formed between them, termed 
affection; which has a permanent existence, 
though not always in view. 

Aversion is opposed to affecUon; not to desire. 
JVe have an affection to one person; we have 
an aversion to another: the former disposes us 
to do good to its object, the latter to do ill. 

Attention is that state of mind which prepares 
one to receive impressions. According to the 
degree of attention, objects make a strong or 
weak impression. In a profound reverie that 
totally occupies the attention, we scarce see 
what is directly before us. In a train of per¬ 
ceptions, the attention being divided among 
various objects, no particular object makes such 
a figure as it would do single and apart. Hence, 
tile stillness of night contributes to terror, there 
being nothing to divert the attention. 

GenuSf species, modification, are terms in¬ 
vented to distinguish beings firom each other. 
Individuals are. distinguished by their qualities; 
a number of individuals .considered with respect 
to qualities that distinguish them from others, 
is termed a species; a plurality of ^ecies con¬ 
sidered lyith respect to their distinguishing quali¬ 
ties, is termed a genus. That quality which 





distinguisheth one genus, ond sp^Jeii‘i)r feVeii 
one individujtli froiA aaiothei', is tcrmed'a 
catiAn: thus the same particular that is tended 
a property of Quality when considered as' he^ 
longing to an individual, or a class of individuals, 
is termed a modytcation when considered as dis¬ 
tinguishing the individual or the class fiWk 
another; a black skin and soft curled hair, are 
properties of a Negro; the same circumstances 
considered as marks that distinguish a Negro' 
from a man of a different species, are denomi¬ 
nated modifications. «• 

The power of abstraction is bestowed on man, 
for the purpose solely of reasoning. It tends 
greatly to the facility as well as clearness of any 
process of reasoning, that, laying aside “every 
other circumstance, we can confine our attention 
to the single property we desire to investigate. 

Abstract terms may be separated into three 
different kinds, all equally subservient to the 
reasoning faculty. Individuals appear to have 
no end; and did we not possess the faculty of 
distributing them into classes, the mind would 
be lost in an endless maze, and no progress be 
made in knowledge. It is by the faculty of ab¬ 
straction that wq distribute beings into genera 
and species. Thus the word animal serves to 
denote every being that can move voluntarily; 
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and the words man, horse, lion, &c. answer 
Minilar purposes. This is the first and most 
common sort of abstraction! The next sort of 
abstract terms comprehend a number of indi¬ 
vidual objects, considered as connected by some 
occasional relation. A great number of persons 
^Uected in one place, without any other relation 
but merely that of contiguity, are denominated 
a crowd: in forming this term, we abstract from 
sex, from age, from condition, from dress, &c. 
A number of persons connected by the same 
laws and by the same government, arc termed a 
nation; and a number of men under the same 
military command, arc termed an army. A 
third sort of abstraction is, where a single pro¬ 
perty or "part, which may be common to many 
individuals, is selected to be the subject of our 
contemplation; for example, whiteness, heat, 
beauty, length, roundness, head, arm. 

Abstract terms 'are a happy invention: with¬ 
out the md of such terms, the mind could never 
be kept steady to its proper subject, but be per¬ 
petually in hazard of assuming foreign circum¬ 
stances, or neglecting what are essential. We 
can, without the aid of language, comjwire real 
objects by intuition, when these objects are pre¬ 
sent ; and when absent, we can compare them in 
idea. But when we advance farther, and at- 
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tempt to make inf^nces and draw conclusions, 
we alwlays employ abstract terms, even in thitik- < 
ing; it would be as difficult to reason without 
them, as to perform operations in algebra with- ■ 
out signs. 

The same thing, in different respects, has dif¬ 
ferent names. With respect to certain qualities 
it is termed a substance; with respect tu other. 
qualities, a body; and with respect to qualities 
of all sorts, a subject. It is termed a passive 
subset with respect to an action exerted upon 
it; an o^ect with respect to a percipient; a 
cause with respect to the effect.it produces; and- ’ 
■ an effect with respect to its cause. 
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